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Record,  Impart,    ; 


Rural  Economy 


ILLUSTRATE 

THE  BEST 

PRACTICE; 

TO 

Advancement 


RURAL  taste; 


IMPROVE 

THB 

Soil  and  the  Mind. 


The   Country  Grentleman — Weekly. 

The  Couxtry  Gentleman  was  commenced  in  1853.  The  Variety,  Soundness  and  Practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents,  not  lees  than  the  strictly  National  ciiuracier  of  its  circulation, 
have  rendered  it  the  fjworite  authority  of  the  Best  Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  rtid 
the  repository  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  their  Experience.  No  expense  or  pains  have 
been,  or  will  be.  spared  by  its  Editors  or  Publishers,  to  place  it  beyond  competition  in  the 
extent  and  interest  of  its  Correspondence,  Domestic  and  Foreign;  in  its  Illustrations  and 
general  Typographical  Execution.  Containini^  from  week  to  week,  in  their  season,  more  or 
less  upon  all  of  the  following  wide  range  of  subjects,  it  is  otiered  with  contidenco  as  furnishing 

A  Complete  Manual  for  every  Country  Resident : 

I.  Practical  Field   Hcsbanpuy  :    all    the    VI.  Rural  Architectdre— Domestic  EcoN- 


Crops    and    Processes    of   Improved 
Farming. 

II.  Domestic   Animals  :    Breeds,   Diseases, 

Fattening  and  Management. 

III.  The   Dairy:    Butter  and   Cheese— the 

Poultry-Yard  and  the  Apiary. 

IV.  Horticulture:  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  ; 

Landscape  Gardening ;  Arboriculture. 

V.  Kitchen   and   Flower  Gardening  :  all 


OMY — Ento.moluoy — Botany. 

VII.  Progress  of  Agriculture  :  Sales  and 

Shows  ;  New  Implements  and  Inven- 
tions. 

VIII.  The  Fireside  :  Travels  ;  Nat.  History ; 

Home  Embellishment  and  Comfort. 

IX.  Record   of   the   Times  :    State  of   the 

Crops  ;  News  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

X.  Farm  Product  Markets  :  Albany,  New- 
York  and  Boston  Prices. 


Edible  and  Ornamental  Plants. 
New  Volumes  begin  with  January  and  July  in  each  year— Published  in  Weekly  Numb*>rB 
of  16  quarto  pages— $2  per  annum.     Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time— $2.50  when 
not  paid  in  advance.     Club  Prices  :  Three  Copies  for  $5  ;  Five  Copies  for  $8  ;  Ten  for  $15. 
LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON  nut!  JOHN  J.  THOMAS,  Editors. 


The    Cultivator— Monthly, 

Is  now  made  up  from  the  columns  of  the  |  kints  a  Yearly  Volume  of  384  pages.     All  sub 
Country  Gentleman.     Ithasbeen  publislied    ecriptions  begin  with  January--50  cents  pel 


COUNTRY    VTBi^Cl  L.R*l  Ai>.        XL  liiir^  i/c-vii  ('u  iMirtiiv  V4       c^i  i]'i.ivii"    .'v  jfc w J        —     per 

many  years,  and  is  well  known  in  every  part    annum.     Each  member  of  a  Club  of  Ten  re 

of  the  country.     Issued  in  Octavo  form,  nui-    ceives  a  copy  of  the  111.  Annual  Register. 

»-♦-  •  

The    Illustrated    Annual    rte;.?ister, 

are  for  sale,  containing  888  Engravings— paper 
covers,  .$1.50;  bound  in  two  volunien,  .«2,00 
No.  Six,  for  18i;o  is  just  out— price  25i(p6nts— 
$2  i)er  dozen.    Postage  prepaid, 

tS^  Ten  Copies  of  each  The  Cultivator  and  the  Register  are  furnished  for  $5.20. 

DSF"  Eight  Copies  of  each  the  Co.  Gent,  and  the  Register  are  furnished  for  |13.16. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  LUTHER    TUCKER    fit    SON, 

Albany.  N.  Y. 


le  a  Duodecimo  Volume  of  144  pages,  issued 
toward  the  close  of  each  year  ;  i)r(jfnsely  Il- 
lustrated •  an  original  and  ccjiicise  "  Reuister  " 
of  Rural  Progress.    The  first     six    numbers 
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CULTIVATOR  ALMANAC, 
FOR   THE   YE^R   I860, 


CONTAINING  PRACTICAL 


SUGGESTIOXS  FOR  THE  FARMER  AND  HORTICULTURIST, 


EMBELLISHED  WITH   ONE   HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  ENGRAVINGS, 

INCLUDING  HOUSES,  FARM  BUILDINGS,  IMPLEMENTS, 

FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  &c. 


.    BY  J.  J.  THOMAS, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  "AMERICAN  Fi'.UIT  CDLTURIST,"  AND  "PARM  IMPLEMENTS," 
ABSOCIATK    EDITOR    OF    THE    "  CODNTRY    GENTLEMAN"    AND    "CULTIVATOR." 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.: 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON,  397  BROADWAY. 

NEW- YORK :  A.  O.  MOORE  4  CO.,  140  FULTON  ST, 
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PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thk  Publishers  of  the  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  in 
presenting  to  the  public  the  Sixth  Number  in  the  Series,  consider  it  proper  to  refer 
again  very  briefly  to  its  general  design,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  features  of  the 
issue  for  1860. 

The  Annual  Register  is  not  made  up  from  any  other  periodical  or  -work,  but  its 
contents  are  prepared  by  the  Author  especially  and  originally  for  publication  in  its 
pages.  The  successive  Numbers  from  year  to  year,  are  calculated  to  be  continuous 
■with  each  other,  so  that  when  bound  together  they  may  constitute  coanected  vo- 
lumes, enriched  by  the  most  abundant  illustration,  and  not  only  embracing  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  but  also  eminently  practical  in  treating  them.  The  circulation 
of  the  work  thus  far,  has  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  the  most  liberal  ex- 
penditure in  any  direction  in  which  money  was  thought  capable  of  adding  to  its 
attractiveness  and  interest.  The  Publishers  as  well  as  the  Author,  have  therefore 
exerted  their  utmost  to  maintain  the  character  it  has  acquii-ed  from  the  first,  and 
more  than  this  to  eft'ect  any  improvement  suggested  by  experience,  and  available 
within  the  compass  of  the  book. 

The  following  pages  are  illustrated  by  a  still  larger  number  of  Engravings  than 
any  previous  issue,  although  it  is  thought  that  they  do  not  encroach  at  all  upon  the 
pr.ictical  utility  of  the  matter  they  accompany,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  serve  to  draw  the  attention  of  new  readers  to  our  Rural  Literature,  and  at  the 
same  time  disseminate  bj'  the  means  of  the  eye  as  well  as  mind,  the  seeds  of  whole- 
some Rural  Improvement.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Index  and  to  the  different 
chapters  themselves,  to  show  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  accomplishing  the 
objects  designed. 

All  or  any  of  the  previous  Numbers  of  the  Annual  Register,  maybe  had  by 
enclosing  25  cents  per  copy  to  the  Publishers  at  Albany.  The  six  Numbers  are  also 
issued  in  two  volumes,  printed  upon  larger  paper  of  very  superior  quality,  v,ith  the 
omission  of  Calendar  pages  and  Advertisements,  and  with  new  and  full  Indexes- 
price  $1  each,  sold  separately  or  together  as  may  be  desired.  These  tAvo  volumes 
contain  no  less  than  886  Illustrations,  and  no  others  are  known  devoted  to  Rural 
Affairs,  equally  comprehensive  in  design  and  complete  in  execution,  oflered  at  so 
low  a  price. 
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INDEX   OF  NO.   6,   FOR  I860. 


Pa^e. 
Age  of  Animals, 16 

Apple,  the  Baldwin, 308 

Apple,  Root-Grafting  the, 315 

Apples,  Best  for  New-England, 308 

Apjjles,  Best  for  Market, 306 

A^^les,  Best  for  Virginia,  ...^ 308 

Apple  Trees,  Bark  Lice  on, 314 

Apple  Borer,  Remedy  for, 314 

Barn  for  Small  Farms, 283 

Barn  for  Horses  and  Cattle, 284 

Barns  and  Stables, 282 

Blackberry,  Culture  of, 312 

Calendar  Pages, 9—20 

Country  Dwellings, 255 

Cottages,  Designs  for, 261 

Cattle  Stalls, 286 

Cultivator,  Sayer  &  Remington's,  ...  297 

Cultivator,  Shares', 298 

Dift'erence  of  Time, 9 

Duration  of  Seasons, 11 

Dairj' Economy,  Xotes  on, 321 

Draining  Lengthens  the  Season, 324 

Eclipses  for  1860, 7 

Equinoxes  and  Solstices, 8 

Fences  and  Fence-Making, 271 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture, 303 

Fruits,  Selection  of  for  Wisconsin,..  309 
Fruit  Trees,  Transplanting  Small,  ..  304 

Fruit  Trees,  Failure  of  Western, 

Fruit  Trees,  Packing  for  Transporta- 
tion,   

Fruit  Crop,  Value  of  in  Massachus's,  308 

Farm,  Product  of  a  Thirty-Acre, 326 

Farmin<.',to  Make  Profitable, 330 

Grouping  Trees, 233 

Gardens,  Plans  of, 247 

Gates,  Farm, 277 

Gates,  How  to  Hang, 278 

Gates,  Construction  of, 2S0 

Grapes,  Culture  of, 313 

Grafts,  Sending  by  Mail, 315 

Grafting  Knives, 325 

Hedges,  Management  of, 267 

Hurdles  and  Cheap  Fences, 275 

Horse  Barn, 283 

Harrow,  Brush, 292 

Harrow,  Scotch, 293 

Harrow,  Geddes', 293 

Harrow,  Shares', 293 

Horse  Hoe,  Wetherell's, 298 

Hay  Fork,  Cladding's, 298 

Haj',  Unloading  by  Horse  Power, 302 

Horse  Power,  Labor  bj', 302 

Implements  for  Tillage, 291 


309 


331 


Pa^e. 
ImprovementB,  Saving  Expense  in,..  252 

Implements,  New, 298 

Length  of  Day  and  Night, l2 

Lawns,  Laying  Out, 242 

Morning  and  Evening  Stars, 8 

Measures  of  Space, l3 

Measures  of  Time  and  Motion, 14 

Mill,  Joice's  Star, 301 

Melons  and  Squashes, To  Raise  Early,  327 

Milking  Young  Cows, 328 

New  Place,  Baldness  of, 246 

Nurseries,  Supplementary  List  of,  ..  318 

Occultations, 8 

Ornamental  Planting, 129 

Orchards,  Plant  Apple, 303 

Plans  of  Grounds, 237 

Post  Fences, 271 

Plows, 291 

Plows,  Michigan  Double  Mold  Board,  294 

Plows,  Subsoil, 294 

Plows,  Ditching, 295 

Potato  Digger,  Allen's, 301 

Pears,  Best  for  New-England, 308 

Pears,  Ripeninc, 310 

Pears  for  Market, 310 

Pears,  Select  List  of  New, 311 

Pears,  Dwarf,  Length  of  Roots, 312 

Pear  Trees,  Hardy, 310 

Plums  for  Northern  Illinois, 312 

PluTns,  Best  New, 312 

Pumping  Water  up  a  Slope, 330 

Rock  Work  and  Rustj/?.  Objects, 247 

Rack  for  Feeding  Cattle, 288 

Root  Sheer,  Willard's, 300 

Rural  Economy,  Notes  on, 320 

Rules  for  Business, 323 

Root-Graft i  ng  the  Apple 315 

Stalls  for  Horses, 285 

Sheep  Racks, 289 

Stalk  Cutter,  Hickok's, 301 

Strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany, 313 

Strawberries  for  Western  N.  York,.  313 

Time  Table, 8 

Time,  How  to  Find  the  True,.. 10 

Trees,  Ornamental, 250 

Transplanting,  Autumn  and  Spring,  326 
Vegetable  Products  of  United  States,     15 

Weight  of  Water  on  Land, 17 

Walks,  How  to  Make, 242 

Working  Men's  Cottages, 257 

Watson's  Fence, 276 

Wool  Table, 328 

Wheat,  Cleaning  for  Seed, 329 

Wheat,  Time  of  Harvesting, 329 
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No.  Figures.  Page. 

Bnrns, 7  283 

Cottages, 11  257 

Cultivutors, 2  297 

Farm  Residence, 1  241 

Farm  Houses, 14  261 

Fences, 14  273 

Front  Yard, 1  236 

1  .Fence,  Watson's, 1  276 

Grounds,  Plans  of, 6  237 

^Gardens,  Plans  of, 2  249 

Gate*,  Farm, 14  277 

.Gate,  Robinson's,. 1  280 

Gates,  Wire, 2  282 

Grafting  Knives, 3  325 

"  Houses,  Contrast  in, 2  230 

Houses,  Cottage  and  Farm, 25  257 

'  Hedges,  Training, 13  268 

Harrows, 4  292 

Horse  Hoe. 1  298 

Hay  Forks'for  Horse  Power,..    3  299 

Mill,  Joice's  Star, 1  301 


No.  Figtires. 

Melons,  &c..  To  Raise  Early,..  3 

Ornamental  Planting, 8 

Plans  of  Grounds, 6 

Plows, 5 

Plows,  Michigan  Double, 1 

Plows,  Subsoil, 1 

Plows.  Ditching, 4 

Plowing, 3 

Potato  Digger,  Allen's, 1 

Pumping  Water  up  Hill, 1 

Packing  Trees, 3 

Rustic  Arbors 8 

Racks  for  Cattle  and  Sheep,  ..  7 

Root  Slicer,  Willard's, 1 

Root  Grafting, 7 

Stalls  for  Horses, 5 

Stalls  for  Cattle, 7 

Stalk  Cutter,  Hickok's, 1 

Trees,  Ornamental, 5 

Walks,  How  to  Make, 3 

Wooi  Table, 2 


Page. 
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330 
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347 
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328 
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It  has  bwn  already  stated  that  Complete  Sets  of  the  Annual  Register,  or  any 
Number  separately,  can  always  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers.  The  next  pages 
contain  a  brief  summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  first  three  Numbers,  for  1855,  '56, 
and  '57.     The  following  table  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  others  : 


The  Regi^^ter  for  1858. 

A  Complete  Country  Residence  — 
Grounds,  &c.,  fully  described,  28  Eng. 

Bkks  and  Bee-Keeping — A  Practical 
Treatise, 10  Engravings. 

CouMTRV  Houses,  with  full  Plans — Ele- 
ven Designs, 28  Engravings. 

Notes  on  Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture  ; 
Tools  for  Orchard  Work,  21  Eiigrav's. 

Lists  of  the  Best  Kinds  of  Fruits. 

Annual  Flowers — Lists  and  Culture, 

8  Engravings. 

The  Kitchen  Garden— Management  and 
Lists  of  Vegetables, 3  Engravings. 

Garden  Structures — the  Vinery  and 
Green-Iloiisc, 6  Engravings. 

Farm  Buildings —the  Carriage-House, 
Barn,  Granary,  Wagon-House,  &c., 

10  Engravings. 

Agriculture — Tillage,  Domestic  Ani- 
mals, &c., 8  Engravings. 

Fkkding  Animals — Rural  Economy — 
Do.MESTic  EcoNo.MY— Steaming  Food — 
Weight  of  Grain — Vetkrinary  Re- 
ceipts— Root  Crops — Cheap  Fences 
Ventilation— Good  and  Bad  Man- 
agk.micnt,  &c.,  &c., 14  Engravings. 


Tlie  Register  for  1859. 

Farm  ^[anagement— A  Full  and  Practi- 
cal Essay,  including  Laying-out  and 
After  Management,...  18  Engravings. 

Country  Dwellings  —  Eight  Designs, 
with  Plans  Complete,.  25  Engravings. 

Iron,  for  Furniture  and  Rural  Struc- 
tures,    16  Engravings. 

Wire  Fences, 16  Engravings. 

Underdraining — Very  Full  and  Practi- 
cal— embracing  both  the  Principles  In- 
volved and  their  Application, 

29  Engravings. 

Culture  of  the  Pear,..  12  Engravings. 

Other  Fruits,  with  Lists,  11  Engravings. 

Fruits,  Hardy  at  the  West. 

List  of  Nurseries  througli  the  United 
States, —     7  Engravings, 

Principal  Nurseries  in  Europe. 

The  Verbena, 1  Engraving. 

Management  of  Poultry,  6  Engravings. 

Farm  Work  Shops. 

Street  'J'rees. 1  Engraving. 

lIiLDRETH's  Gang  Plow,..  1  Engraving, 

Hildketh's  Horse  Poweji,  2 Engravings. 

Cutting  Grafts. 

Various  Notes  and  Items. 
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HUI^AI.  AFFAIRS  "—Volmne   One. 


'T^HE  care  -with  which  the  Contents  of  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Annual  Re- 
-■-  GiSTER  OF  RtTRAL  AFFAIRS  have  been  prepared,  the  expense  laid  out  upon  the  Il- 
lustrations they  contain,  and  the  universal  favor  with  which  they  have  been  greeted 
— induce  the  Publishers  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the  three  numbers  previous  to  1858,  in 
one  volume,  under  the  above  simple  and  comprehensive  title.  The  Calendar  pages  and 
Advertisements  of  each  year,  have  been  omitted,  the  quality  of  the  paper  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  whole  subjected  to  careful  revision.  The  New  "Volume  is  offered  as 
the  most  comprehensive,  attractive,  and  valuable  work  of  its  size  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed upon  Rural  subjects.  It  contains  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, among  which  are  the  following  ; 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Dwellings, 44  Engravings. 

do.  do.  School  Houses, _     8  " 

Out- Buildings  —  Barns;    Stables;   Carriage,  Poultry,  Dairy  and 

Smoke  Houses  ;  Piggery,  &c., w 36  " 

Rustic  Structures  ;  Rock  Work,  &c., T^V^..  25  " 

Laying  Out  the  Grounds  of  Farms,  Gardens,  Orchards,  &c.,rj(L.  35  " 

Figures  of  the  Best  Fruits  of  all  kinds, 71  «« 

Various  Processes  in  the  Care  and  Culture  of  Fruit,. 77  " 

Trees  and  Ornamental  Plants, 2(K        " 

Improved  Implements  and  Machines, 63    .*V  " 

Animals  of  Good  Breeds,  and  Adjuncts  in  their  Management,...  28     ^  " 
The  remainder  include   Engravings  on   miscellaneous  matters  connected  with  the 
Farm  or  Farm-House— illustrative  of  processes  in  the  Dairy,  Drying  Fruits,  Lightning 
Rods,  "Wind  Mills,  Injurious  Insects,  Packing  Trees,  Shocking  Grain,  &c.,  &c. 

The  subjects  of  the  above  Engravings  will  give  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
work  itself— of  which,  however,  a  more  complete,  although  a  very  much  condensed 
summary,  may  be  of  interest : 


Country  Dwellings. 

Under  this  head  we  have  Fifteen 
Designs  accompanied  with  Plans,  in 
many  instances  of  several  floors,  and 
ranging  in  expensiveness  from  the  "Work- 
ing Man's  or  Tenaint  Cottage,  at  q.  cost 
of  $200,  to  Gothic  and  Italian  Struc- 
tures of  several  thousands  —  including 
Farm  and  Village  Residences,  aiming 
rather  at  neatness  and  taste,  than  mere 
display — at  convenieace  and  comfort  with- 
in, as  well  as  an  attractive  exterior.  Also 
General  Rules  for  Buildine,  and  Remarks 
on  the  Art  of  Planning  a  House. 

Laying  Out 

A  Farm.  Garden  or  Orchard,  in  an  eco- 
nomical way,  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter. We  have  four  Articles  on  Laying 
Out  Farms,  with  two  general  Plans, — two 
on  Grounds  around  Houses  and  Flower 
Gardens, — eight  on  different  Modes  of 
Planting,  and  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  be 
employed. 


"What  Fruits  to  Choose. 

Here  we  have  Complete  Descriptions 
of  Sixty-one  Varieties  of  Apples,  Sum- 
mer, Fall  aod  Winter,  Sweet  and  Sour  ; 
FiFTT-rouR  of  Pears,  Summer,  Autumn 
and  Winter  ;  Twenty-eight  of  Peaches  ; 
Six  of  Nectarines  ;  Four  of  Apricots  ; 
Thirty-fodr  of  Plums  ;  Twentt-eight  of 
Cherries  ;  Thirteen  of  Strawberries;  and 
a  Dozen  of  Native  and  Foreign  Grapes. 
Also  approved  lists  at  still  greater  length, 
and  smaller  select  lists  for  limited  assort- 
ments. 

Domestic  Animals. 

Portraits  of  the  Best  Breeds  of  Impro- 
ved Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep.  Swine.  &c.  A 
valuable  paper  on  Doctoring  Sick  Ani- 
mals, with  Rules  and  Remedies  of  a  sim- 
ple kind.  Eight  of  the  more  frequently 
met  with  Diseases  of  Horses,  nine  of  Cat- 
tle, seven  of  Sheep  and  four  of  Swine,  are 
particularly  referred  to,  and  appropriate  > 
treatment  recommended. 
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Frt&it  Culture. 

Under  this  we  have  in  Twenty-two  Ar- 
ticles, almost  ever}'  subject  of  importance 
in  the  Management  of  an  Orchard,  tho- 
roughlj'  and  clearly  explained — including 
the  treatment  of  nearly  all  the  large  and 
small  Fruits,  many  of  their  Diseases  and 
their  worst  Insect  enemies,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  brief  Notes,  containing 
invaluable  hints  and  suggestions. 

Farm  Buildings. 

Eight  Plans  for  Barns,  Carriage  Houses 
and  Staliles,  are  here  presented,  with  De- 
signs also  for  Piggery,  Poultry  Houses, 
Asherj'  and  Smoke  House, — mode  of  Cis- 
tern-building, of  putting  up  Lightning 
Rods,  &c.,  &c. 
Farm  luiplements. 

Here  we  have  Twenty-three  articles, 
embracing  much  serviceable  information 
— inchiding  the  best  Mowing  and  Reaping 
Machines,  Plows,  Planters.  &c.,  together 
with  more  or  less  about  nearly  all  the  Im- 
plements the  Farmer  uses ;  illustrated 
chapters  on  Wind  Mills,  Stump  Machines, 
Steam  Engiues,and  many  other  Inventions 
of  interest. 

Sclxool  Houses. 

A  Chapter  with  several  neat  and  taste- 
ful Designs  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 


Butter  and  Clieese  Making. 

The  best  modes  and  means  are  treated 
at  considerable  length,  accompanied  by 
Thirteen  Engravings,  including  Designs 
for  Dairy  Houses. 

Jiustic  Seats  and  Structures. 

On  this  subject  many  hints  are  present- 
ed, with  Twenty-three  Engravings,  inclu- 
ding Rock  Work,  Flower  Stands,  Summer 
Houses,  &c.,  &c. 

Rural  Economy. 

Articles  on  Rotation  of  Crops,  Impro- 
ved Farm  Management,  Economy  for 
Young  Farmers,  Facts  for  Farmers, 
Paints  for  Fences  and  Buildings,  Satisfac- 
tory Farming,  Sprouting  in  Wheat,  Pack- 
ing Trees  and  Plants,  Presence  of  Mind, 
and  many  brief  Notes,  the  fruits  of  the 
Author's  experience  and  observation,  may 
be  grouped  under  this  head. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Tables  for  reference  are  here  given,  in- 
cluding Length  and  Distance,  Specific 
Gravities,  Contpnts  and  Size  of  Cisterns, 
Velocity  of  Wind,  &c. 

Domestic  Fconomy. 

A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  valu- 
able and  well  tested  recipes  fur  household 
use. 


This  work  is  issued  in  the  best  typographical  style,  containing  over  Three  Hundred 
pages,  muslin  binding,— price  $1.  Agents  are  wanted  to  sell  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  attention  of  Agricultural  Societies,  Post  Masters,  Booksellers,  Store- 
keepers and  others,  is  particularly  requested  to  its  attractiveness,  interest  and  va- 
lue, arising  from  the  wide  range  of  subjects  treated,  the  conciseness  and  practical 
character  of  the  articles,  and  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the  accompanying  Engra- 
vings. There  is  scarcely  a  village  or  post  office  at  which  a  dozen  would  not  meet  with 
ready  sale. 

Single  copies  sent  post-paid  for  One  Dollar.  Address  orders,  or  inquiries  for  terms 
at  wholesale,  to  LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 

Albaxy,  N.  Y. 

T^c  same  Publishers  also  Invite  the 

Attention  of  all  Intekested  in  Agricultube  or  Hobticdlure,  to 


Tlie  Country  Oentleman, 

A  Weekly  Journal, 

Exclusively  devoted  to  every  branch  of 
Rural  Art, — all  the  processes  of  the  Farm 
and  Garden, — all  means  of  Progress,either 
for  Agriculture  or  the  Agriculturist,  and 
aiming  to  take  the  first  rank  in  eve- 
ry Depakt.ment  within  its  appropriate 
sphere.  Making  two  volumes  a  year,  each 
of  416  large  quarto  pages,  at  the  low  price 
of  12. 


Tlie  Cultivator, 

A  MoKTHLT  Journal, 
Which  will  enter  upon  its  twenty-seventh 
year,  in  1860.  It  includes  the  more  brief 
and  practical  articles  that  appear  in  the 
WeeKly,  and  presents  in  each  annual  vo- 
lume nearly  double  the  amount  of  matter 
contained  in  any  other  similar  work.  It 
is  oflcred  at  the  low  price  of  Fifty  Cents, 
and  Clubs  are  presented  with  the  Annual 
Register. 
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FOR    1860. 


ASTRONOMICAL    CALCULATIONS    IN    EQUAL    OR    CLOCK    TIME. 


ECLIPSES    FOR   THE   YEAR  I860. 

There  will  be  four  Eclipses  this  year,  as  follows ; 

I.  An  annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  January  22,  invisible  in  America.     Visible 
at  and  about  the  South  Pole. 

II.  A  partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  February  6,  in  the  evening.     Visible.     Size 
9.744  digits  on"  the  northern  limb.     See  the  annexed  table  for  the  times. 

TABLE  OF  THE  ECLirSE  OF  THE  MOON,  FEBRUARY  6TH. 


Prmcipnl  places. 


Begios. 


Halifiix,  N.  S., 

Portland,  Me., 

BoBton,  Mas?., 

Quebec,  C.  E., 

Providence,  K.  L,  .. 

Concord,  X.  H., 

Montpelier,  Vt., 

Hartford,  Conn., 

Montreal,  C.  E.,.. .. 

Albany,  N.  Y., 

New- York, 

Trenton,  N.  J., 

Philadelphiai  Penii., 

Baltimore,    Md  , 

Waeliiiigton,  D.   C, 

Rickmond,  Va., 

Raleish,  N.  C, 

Pittsburg,   Pa., 


Largest 


n.  M, 
8  49 
8  22 
8  19 
8  18 
8  18 
8  17 
8  13 
8  13 


H.  M. 

10  15 
9  48 
9  45 
9  44 
9  44 
9  43 
9  39 
9  39 
9  35 
9  34 


Ends. 


H.  M. 
11  41 
11  14 
11  11 
11  10 
11  10 

11  9 


33 

31 

29 

23 

21 

9  19 

9  14 

9  9 


11 
11 
11 
11 

10  59 
10  5 
10  55 
10  4& 
10  4" 
10  4.' 
10  ¥ 
10  35 


Prin'ipal   pluce. 


Charleston,  S.  C, 

Savamiali,  Ga., 

Detroit,  Mich., 

Coluuibiis,  Ohio, 

Lexington,  Ky., 

Tallahassee,   Fa., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,... 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 

Chicago,  111., 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 

Madison,  Wis., 

New-Orleans,  La.,... 

Jackson,  Miss., 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Iowa  Citv,  Iowa, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  .. 
Oregon  City,  Or.,... 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,. 


Bi'giDs. 

Largest 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

7  43 

9  9 

7  39 

9  5 

7  31 

8  57 

7  31 

8  57 

7  2G 

8  52 

7  25 

8  51 

7  19 

8  45 

7  16 

8  42 

7  13 

8  39 

7  12 

8  38 

7  5 

8  31 

7  3 

8  29 

7  3 

8  29 

7  2 

8  28 

6  56 

8  22 

6  55 

8  21 

4  59 

6  25 

4  53 

6  19 

Ends. 
H.  M. 

10  35 
10  31 
10  23 
10  23 
10  18 
10  17 
10  11 
10  8 


9  54 
9  48 
9  47 
7  51 
7  45 


III.  A  total  Eclip.se  of  the  Sun,  July  18th,  in  the  morning.  In  the  United 
States  this  will  only  be  a  partial  eclipse^  except  at  Astoria  and  the  north-western 
part  of  Washington  Territory,  where  it  will  be  total.  The  line  of  central  and 
total  eclipse  begins  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  south-west  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia 
river,  in  lat.  45°  40'  N.  and  long.  125°  55'  W.  of  Greenwich  ;  from  thence  it  runs 
easterly  and  northerly  through  British  America  and  Hudson's  Bay,  then  bends 
southerly,  crosses  the  Atlantic,  runs  through  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
then  into  Africa,  and  ends  by  the  side  of  the  Red  sea,  in  lat.  15°  48'  2"  N.  and 
long.  39°  47'  E.  of  Greenwich.  Its  size  in  the  Northern  States  will  be  from  6  to 
7  digits,  and  in  the  South  from  3  to  5  digits. 

The  partial  Ei'lipse  begins  on  the  Earth  in  the  northern  and  unsettled  part  of 
Texas,  lat.  34°  40'  4"  N.,  long.  25°  22'  8"  W.  of  Washington,  at  the  instant  of 
sunrise.     See  the  annexed  table  of  this  Solar  Eclipse. 


ILLUSTRATED     ANNUAL     REGISTER 


TABLE  OF  THE  ECLIPSE  0¥  THE  SUN.  JULY  18TH,  IN  THE  MORNING, 


FLACES. 


Begins.  Ends 


Portland,  Me.,  . 

Boston, 

Providence,  .-- 

Hartford,. 

New-Haven,... 

Albany, 

New- York, 

Trenton,  N.  J., 
Philadelphia,  -. 

B:iltimore,... 

Wiishington,  .. 
Raleigh, 


27 
24 
20 
16 
14 
11 
10 
7 
3 
6  58 
6  56 
6  51 


H  M 

9  35 
9  29 
9  24 
9  17 
9  16 
9  13 
9  9 
9  6 
8  59 
8  47 
8  45 
8  24 


PLACES. 


Begins.  Ends 


H    M 

6  48 
6  46 
6  28 
6  22 
6  23 
6  13 
6  8 
6  36 
6  1 
5  57 

San  Francisco... ^  Sun  rises  ) 

Portland,  Or.,  ..' /   eclipsed.  S 


Buffalo, 

Charleston,.. 

Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  .. 
Lexington,  .. 
Nashville,  ... 

Cliicago, 

Augusta, 

New-Orleans, 
St.  Louis,. 


H    M 

8  49 
8  8 
8  24 
8  10 
8    4 

7  51 

8  3 
7  58 
7  20 
7  37 
5  29 
5  39 


IV.  A  partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  August  1st,  at  17  minutes  past  12,  (noon,) 
Washington  time ;  hence  invisible  in  America,  but  visible  to  our  antipodes. 

TIDE     TABLE. 

The  Calendar  pages  of  this  Almanac  exhibit  the  time  of  high-water  at  New- 
York  and  Boston.  To  find  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  of  the  following  places, 
add  to,  or  .tubtract  from,  the  time  of  high -water  at  New- York,  as  below.  (There 
is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  tides,  in  consequence  of  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  winds.) 


Albany add  6  34 

Amboy, sub.  0  39 

Annapolis,  Md.,.  add  8  25 
Annapolis,  N.  S.,  add  1  49 

Baltimore, addlO  20 

Bridtreport, add  2  58 

Cape^  Split, add  2    0 

Eastport, add  2    9 

Hellgate, ad<l  1  41 

Holmes'  Hole,...  add  3  30 


Machias 

Marblehead,... 
New-Bedford,  . 

New-Haven, 

New-London,. - 

Newport, 

New-Rochelle, 

Norfolk, 

03'«ter  I3ay, 

PIvmoiith 


H     M 

add  1  54 
add  1  49 
sub.  0  16 
add  3  3 
add  1  15 
sub.  0  28 
add  3  9 
sub.  0  41 
add  2  54 
add  2  19 


Portland, add  3  12 

Portsmouth, add  3  10 

Providence, sub.  0  41 

Richmond, add  8  15 

Salem, add  3    0 

Sand's  Point, add  3    0 

Sandv  Hook,N.  J.,8ub.  0  44 

Sunbnry, add  0  19 

Throgg'sNeck,-  add  3    7 
Windsor, add  2  49 


MORNING  AND    EVENING   STARS. 

Venus  will  be  Evening  Star  until  July  18th,  then  Morning  Star  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Mars  will  be  Morning  Star  until  July  17th,  then  Evening  Star  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Jupiter  will  be  Morning  Star  until  January  10th,  then  Evening  Star 
until  July  29th,  then  Morning  Star  the  rest  of  the  year.  Saturn  will  be  Morning 
Star  until  February  11th,  then  Evening  Star  until  August  22d,  then  Morning  Star 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

O  C  C  IJ  L  T  A  T  I  O  N  S. 

Venus  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  Moon  on  the  24th  of  April,  visible  generally 
throughout  the  country.  The  planet  will  disappear  behind  the  Moon  at  8h.  33m. 
in  the  evening,  and  reappear  at  9h.  3m.,  Washington  mean-time. 

Jupiter  will  also  he  eclipsed  by  the  Moon  north  of  lat.  43°  on  the  26th  of  April, 
at  about  an  hour  before  the  Moon  sets. 


EQUINOXES   AND    SOLSTICES   FOR  I860. 

n    H    M       I  D    u   »r 

Vernal  Equinox,*  ••   March  20  3  57  ra  Autumnal  Equinox,-   Sept.     22  2  44  e 

Summer  Solstice,- •  •   June     21  0  35  m   Winter  Solstice, Dec.      21  8  43  m 

Note. — The  Sun's  declination  is  given,  in  the  monthly  tables,  for  the  instant 
his  center  is  on  the  meridian  of  Washington. 


1860. 


JANUARY. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 


Full  Moon,  ••  •• 
Third  Quarter,' 

Nkw  Moon, 

First  Quarter,- 


15 
22 
31 


Boston. 


H     M 

10  39  m 
2  15  m 
7  33  e 
0  27  n. 


Sun  on  Meridian 
N.  York.  Wash'gt'n    or  Noon  Mark. 


H    M 
10  27  m 
2     3  m 
7  21  e 
0   15  m 


H     M 

10  15  m 

1  51  m 

7  9e 

0  3  m 


D 
1 

9 
17 
25 


H  M  S 

12  3  43 

12  7  17 

12  10  18 

12  12  34 


a 

u: 

i       °° 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

;z 

M 

H 

a 

For  Boston,  N.  England. 

For  N.  York  City,  Phi- 

For Wasliington, 

^ 

^ 

'o 

New- York  State,  Mi- 

ladelphia Coini.,  New 

Maryl'd.  Virtf'a, 

h 

chigan,  Wiscon.,  Iowa 

Jersey,  Penn'ia,  Oliio, 

Kent'y,   Miss'ri, 

o 

O 

ID 

and  Oregon. 

Indiana  and  Illinois. 

and  California. 

SUN 

I  SON 

MOON 

H.  W. 

SUN 

SON 

MOON 

H.   W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

« 

o    /     // 

rises 

sets. 

sets. 

Bost. 

rises 

sets. 

sets. 

N.  Y. 

rises 

sets. 

sets. 

H     M 

H     M 

H     M 

H     Jt 

H   SI 

H    M 

H     ii 

H    M 

H    Jt 

H    51 

H    M 

1 

S 

23     2  U 

7  30 

4  38 

morn 

4  40 

7  25 

4  43 

moru 

1  26 

7  19 

4  49 

morn 

2 

M 

22  57     5 

7  30 

4  39 

1   12 

5  26 

7  25 

4  44 

1     9 

2  12 

7  19 

4  50 

1     7 

3 

T 

22  51  32 

7  30 

4  40 

2  16 

6  16 

7  25 

4  45 

2  15 

3     2 

7  19 

4  51 

2     8 

4 

W 

22  45  32 

7  30 

4  41 

3  24 

7  16 

7  25 

4  46 

3  19 

4     2 

7  19 

4  52 

3  14 

5 

T 

22  39    5 

7  30 

4  41 

4  33 

8  19 

7  25 

4  46 

4  27 

5     5 

7  19 

4  52 

4  21 

6 

F 

22  32  11 

7  30 

4  42 

5  42 

9  23 

7  25 

4  47 

5  35 

6    9 

7  19 

4  53 

5  28 

7 

S 

22  24  50 

7  30 

4  43 

6  44 

10  26 

7  25 

4  48 

6  38 

.7  12 

7  19 

4  54 

6  31 

8 

S 

22  17  50 

7  30 

4  44 

rises 

U  19 

7  23 

4  49 

rises 

8    5 

7  19 

4  55 

rises 

9 

M 

22    8  50 

7  30 

4  45 

6  18 

ev.  15 

7  25 

4  50 

6  22 

9     1 

7  19 

4  56 

6  26 

10 

T 

21     0  10 

7  29 

4  46 

7  37 

1     4 

7  24 

4  51 

7  39 

9  50 

7  19 

4  57 

7  42 

11 

W 

21  51     5 

7  29 

4  47 

8  54 

1  51 

7  24 

4  52 

8  55 

10  37 

7  18 

4  5R 

8  57 

12 

T 

21  41  35 

7  29 

4  48 

10    9 

2  34 

7  24 

4  53 

10    9 

11  20 

7  18 

4  59 

10    9 

13 

F 

21  31  39 

7  28 

4  49 

11  22 

3  24 

7  23 

4  54 

11  20 

ev.  10 

7  18 

5     0 

11  18 

14 

S 

21  21  18 

7  28 

4  50 

morn 

4  13 

7  23 

4  55 

morn 

59 

7  17 

5     1 

morn 

15 

s 

20  10  32 

7  27 

4  52 

35 

5    8 

7  22 

4  57 

32 

1  54 

7  17 

5     2 

30 

16 

M 

20  59  32 

7  27 

4  53 

1  46 

6     7 

7  22 

4  58 

1  42 

2  53 

7  16 

5     3 

1  37 

17 

T 

20  47  48 

7  26 

4  54 

2  58 

7  10 

7  21 

4  59 

2  53 

3  56 

7  16 

5    4 

2  47 

IB 

W 

20  35  50 

7  25 

4  56 

4     5 

8  12 

7  20 

5     1 

3  59 

4  58 

7  16 

5     6 

3  52 

19 

T 

20  23  28 

7  25 

4  57 

5     6 

9  14 

7  20 

5    2 

4  59 

6    0 

7  15 

5     7 

4  52 

20 

F 

20  10  43 

7  24 

4  58 

5  58 

10     7 

7  19 

5     3 

5  51 

6  53 

7  14 

5     8 

5  44 

21 

S 

19  57  36 

7  23 

4  59 

6  41 

10  55 

7  18 

5    4 

6  35 

7  41 

7  14  5     9 

6  29 

22 

s 

19  44     6 

7  22 

5     1 

sets 

11  33 

7  18 

5     5 

sets 

8  19 

7  13  5  10 

sets 

23 

M 

19  30  15 

7  22 

5     2 

5  56 

morn 

7  17 

5     6 

6     0 

9     2 

7  12 

5  U 

6    3 

24 

T 

19  16     1 

7  21 

5     3 

7     0 

16 

7  16 

5     7 

7    2 

9  38 

7  12 

5  12 

7    5 

25 

W 

19     1  27 

7  20 

5    4 

8    0 

52 

7  16 

5     8 

8     1 

10  14 

7  11 

5  13 

8     2 

26 

T 

18  46  31 

7  19 

5     5 

8  53 

1  28 

7  15 

5    9 

8  59 

10  46 

7  10 

5  14 

8  59 

27 

F 

18  31  16 

7  19 

5     7 

9  59 

2     0 

7  14 

5  11 

9  53 

11  19 

7     9 

5  15 

9  57 

28 

S 

18  15  40 

7  18 

5     8 

11     0 

2  33 

7  13 

5  12 

10  58 

11  59 

7     9 

5  16 

10  56 

29 

s 

17  59  44 

7  17 

5     9 

morn 

3  13 

7  13 

5  13 

11  59 

morn 

7    8 

5  17 

11  56 

30 

M 

17  43  30 

7  16 

5  11 

3 

3  55  7  12|5  15| 

morn 

41 

7    7 

5  19 

morn 

31 

T 

17  26  56 

7  15 

5  12 

1     7 

4  44 

7  111 

5  161 

1     2 

1  30 

7    7 

5  20 

57 

Difference  of  Time. — When  it  is  12  o'clock  at  noon  in  New-York  city,  it 
noon  at  all  places  west  of  New-York,  and  afternoon  with  all  places  east ;  as 
following  table  : 

A.  M. 

Philadelphia, 11  55  52 

Buffalo,  N.Y., 11  56  32 

Charle.ston,  S.  C, 11  36  40 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 11  16  18 

New  Orleans,  La., 10  55  40 

Oregon  City, 8  46  40 

Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,.     6  24    8 


SSo^=- 


Lubec,  Me., 12 

St.  Helena, 4 

London,  Eng., 4 

Home,  Italy,   5 

Jerusalem, 7 

Calcutta, 10 

Montreal, 12 


10 

f 
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1                  1                  [ 

Sun  on  Meridian 

MOON'a  PHASES. 

Boston. 

JS^.  York. 

W^sh'tor 

I    or  Noon  Mark. 

1  I> 

H     U 

H     J[ 

H    M 

D 

H     M     S 

'Fr'^T  T    Afor^v   ••■■••••••••••• 

6 
13 

9  51  e 
2     7  e 

9  39e 
1  55  e 

9  27e 
1  43  6 

1 

12  13  51 
12  14  29 

9 

•21 

2  54  G 

2  42  e 

2  30  e 

17 

12  14  17 

19    IQ    91 

1>  E  W    iilUUW,  •  •  •  • 

First  Quarter, 

<&1 

29 

^     1  1     o 

9   KQ  « 

9    d7  o 

25 

ArtJ        1         M.  A^         M.  tj        fm  ^ 

bi 

OD 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

c 

H 

gj 

C 

For  Boston,  N  luiirland. 

For  N.  York  City,  Phi- 

For  \Va8liington, 

£ 

o 

New- York  State,  Mi- 

ladeipliia.  Conn..  New 

Maryl'd,  Virg'a, 

&. 

CJ 

chi4iHii,  Wiscoii.,  Iowa 

Jersey,  Penn'ia.  Oliio. 

j  Kent'y,    Miss'ri, 

o 

&4 

o 

"a 

and  ()ieii(jii. 
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Directions  for  Finding  the  True  Time.— The  Sun  is  on  the  meridian  at  12 
o'clock  on  four  days  only  in  the  year.  It  is  sometimci  as  much  as  \Q>h  minutes  before 
or  after  12  when  its  shadow  strikes  the  noon-mark  on  the  sun-dial.  On  each  calendar 
page  of  this  Almanac,  is  shown  the  exact  time  when  the  Sun  reaches  the  meridian 
or  the  shadow  the  noon-mark  ;  and  in  order  to  set  a  cloi'k  or  watch  correctly,  it  must, 
when  it  is  noon  hy  the  sun-dial  or  noon-mark,  be  set  at  the  time  indicated  in  the 
Almanac.  Thus,  on  the  2.'jth  of  January,  when  the-  Sun  is  on  tlie  noon-mark,  the 
watcli  must  be  set  12  minutes  and  o4  seconds  past  12,  which  Avill  be  the  true  time. 
The  practice  of  setting  time-pieces  by  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  is 
not  strictly  correct;  as  the  unevenness  of  the  Earth's  surface  and  intervening  objects, 
such  as  lii'lls  and  forests,  near  the  points  of  rising  and  setting,  occasion  a  deviation 
in  every  place,  from  the  time  expressed  in  the  Almanac,  which  time  is  adapted  to 
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only  when  divisible  by  400  without  a  remainder.  Thus  the  year  1900  will  not  bo 
leap-year. 

To  Ascertain  thb  Length  of  the  Day  and  Night.— At  any  time  of  the  year, 
add  12  liours  to  the  time  of  the  sun's  setting,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  the  time  of 
rising,  for  the  length  of  the  day.  Subtract  the  time  of  setting  from  12  hours,  and  to 
the  remainder  add  the  time  of  rising  ne.xt  morning,  for  the  length  of  the  night. 
These  rules  are  equally  true  for  apparent  time. 

A  Gkkman  astronomer,  Schwabe,  observing  for  30  year?  the  spots  upon  the  eun, 
discovered  that  they  ])a8sed  through  certain  phases  of  increase  and  decrease  every 
11  years  ;  and  that  therc!  was  an  intimate  connection  between  these  phases  and  the 
magnetic  state  of  the  earth. 
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Measures  or  Space. — A cirde contains 360 degrees  ;  a rfe^7ee 60 minutes  ;  amimite 
60  seconds,  &c.;  consequently  a  semicircle  contains  180  degrees  ;  a  quadrarit,  90  de- 
grees ;  a  sextant,  60  degrees  ;  and  an  octant,  48  degrees  ;  a  right  angle  contains,  or  is 
measured  by,  90  degrees,  and  two  right  angles  by  180  degrees.  The  circinnference  of 
a  circle  is  nearly  3  1-7  times  its  diameter,  or  more  accurately,  3  1416  times  ;  in  otlier 
■words,  this  number  is  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  unity  ;  con- 
sequently the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  nearly  7-22,  or  more  accurately,  .31831  of  its 
diameter.  In  France  the  circle  is  frequently  divided  into  400  degrees,  a  degree  into 
100  minutes,  and  a  minute  into  100  seconds,  &c.  The  latter  is  called  the  centesimal 
system,  and  the  former  the  sexagesimal ;  consequently,  1  centesimal  degree  contains 
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64  sexagesimal  minutes  ;  1  centesimal  minute,  32.4  sexagesimal  seconds  ;  1  centesi- 
mal second,  .324  of  a  aexigesimal  second;  and  also  1  eexagcsiixial  degree  contains 
1  1-9  centesimal  degree  ;  1  sexagesimal  minute,  1.85185  centesimal  minute  ;  and  one 
sexagesimal  second,  3  0SC41  centesimal  second.s.  A  mean  sexagesimal  degree  of  the 
terrestial  meridian  measures  09.045  imperial  inches. 

Mkasurks  of  Ti.me  and  Motion.— a  Mean  Solar  day  \b  the  mean  apparent  time 
of  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  24  hours  ;  an  hour 
into  60  minutes  ;  and  a  minute  into  60  seconds,  &c.;  hence  the  mean  daily  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  is  15  degrees  per  hour,  or  1  degree  in  4  minutes  of  time.  A  Side- 
real day  is  the  real  and  invariable  period  oMlie  diurnal  rotation,  and  contains  23 
hours,  56  minutes,  4  1-10  seconds  of  mean  solar  time.     A  Tropical  year  is  the  period 
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of  one  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  contains  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes, 
49.19  seconds  of  mean  solar  time.  The  seconds'  pendulum  makes  86,400  vibrations 
in  a  mean  solar  daj'  at  the  same  place  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Vegetable  Products  of  the  United  States. — The  offici.al  statistics  show  that 
the  crop  of  Indian  corn  amounted  in  1S55  to  600,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  iSriOOjOOO,- 
000.  Tlio  crop  of  wheat  is  165  000.000  bushels,  valued  at  ^247.500,000.  Oats,  170,000,- 
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200,000, f;00  lbs.,  value  .$101,000,000.  Cane  sample  sugar,  589,000.000  lbs  ,  value  $.37,350,- 
000.     Cotton,  1,700,000,000  lbs.,  value  $136,000,000.     Hay  and  fodder,  16,000,000  tons, 
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For  Boston.  N.  Englanci, 
New- York  State.  Mi- 
cliigaii,  Wiscon.,  Iowa 
anci  Oregon. 
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the  value  $160,000,000.     The  value  of  domestic  animals  and  animal  products  in  the 
States  is  set  down  at  §1,500,000,000. 

Age  or  Animals. — A  bear,  dog  and  •wolf,  rarely  exceed  twenty  years,  a  fox  four- 
teen ;  lions  and  elo])hant8  are  long-lived,  the  former  sometimes  reach  seventy  j-cars, 
and  the  latter  four  hundred.  An  elephant  captured  by  Alexander  the  Great  from 
an  Indian  king,  was  found  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  subsequently,  with  the 
following  inscription  on  him  :  Alexander,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  had  dedicated  Ajax  to  /.i 
M^  the  sun.  ''J'Ih!  name  f)f  Ajax  having  been  given  to  the  elephant  by  Ale.xander.  The  m. 
'jy  average  of  cats  is  lifteeu  years  ;  liares,  seven  or  eight ;  squirrels  the  same  ;  pigs  A 
\J  thirty  years;  rhinoceros,  twenty  ;  horses  average  twenty-live  ;  camels  one  hundred  ;    U 
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For  Boston,  K  England. 
New-York  State,  Mi- 
cliit^an,  Wiscon.,  loAva 
and  Oregon. 
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For  N.  York  City,  Phi- 
ladelphia. Conn.,  New 
Jersey,  Penn'ia.  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 
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For  Wasliinerton, 
Mary  I'd,  Virg'a, 
Kent'y,  Miss'ri, 
and  California. 
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sheep  seldom  exceed  ten  years  ;  stags  are  long-lived  ;  cows,  15  years.  Cuvier  gives 
one  hundred  years  to  the  whale,  thirty  to  the  dolphin.  Ravens  one  hundred  years. 
An  eagle  died  at  Vienna  one  hundred  and  four  years  old  ;  swans  three  hundred  ; 
tortoise  one  hundred  and  seven. 

Weight  of  W.\ter  on  L.\nd. — A  cubic  foot  of  water  contains  6^  gallons,  each 
weighing  10  lbs.  If  4,000  gallons  of  liquid  manure  are  applied  to  an  acre,  the  cubic 
capacity  of  the  application  is  2-3  yards  9  feet,  and  its  weight  17  tons  17  cwt.  16  lbs. 
This  dressing,  if  not  imbibed  by  the  soil  or  allowed  to  run  off,  would  cover  it  with 
a  sheet  of  water  having  a  depth  of  nearly  3-16th8  of  an  inch,  and  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  very  heavy  thunder- shower. 
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Mktiiod  of  l^KEPARiNG  AND  TJsiNG  Glce. — Set  a  Quart  of  watcr  On  the  firc,  then 
put  in  about  half  a  pound  of  good  glue,  and  boil  them  gently  together  till  the  glue 
be  entirely  dissolved,  and  of  a  due  consistence. 

When  glue  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  made  thoroughly  hot,  after  which,  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  it,  besmear  the  faces  of  the  joints  as  thick  as  possible  ;  then,  clapping 
them  together,  glide  or  run  them  lengthwise  one  u]ion  another,  two  or  three  times, 
to  settle  them  close  ;  so  let  them  stand  till  thej'  are  di'y  and  tirni.  Parchment  ghie 
is  m.ade  bj-  boiling  gently  shreds  of  parchment  in  water,  in  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  the  former  to  six  of  the  latter,  till  it  be  reduced  to  one  quart  ;  the  fluid  is  then 
strained  from  the  dregs,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  the  cousistenco  of  glue.     Isinglass    \J 
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glue  is  made  in  the  same  Ava}' ;  but  this  is  improved  bj'  dissolving  the  isinglass  in 
alcohol,  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat. 

China  or  Indian  Ink. — Dr.  Lewis,  on  examining  this  substance,  found  that  the 
ink  consisted  of  a  l>lack  sediment,  totally  insoluble  in  water,  which  appeared  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  the  purest  lamp-black,  and  of  another  substance  soluble  in  water, 
and  which  putrefied  by  keeping,  and  when  evaporated,  left  a  tenacious  jelly,  exactly 
like  glue  or  isinglass.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  it  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  these  two  ingredients,  and  probably  may  be  imitated  Avith  perfect  accu- 
racy by  using  a  very  fine  jelly,  like  isinglass,  or  si^e,  and  the  finest  lamp-black,  and 
incorporating  them  thoroughly.  The  finest  lamp-black  known  is  made  from  ivory 
shavings,  and  thence  called  ivory  bluck. 
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East  anp  Safe  Mkthod  of  Discharging  Grf.ase  Spots  from  Woolen.— Fuller's 
earth,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  being  tirst  wet  on  an  oil  spot,  al)sorb8  the  oil  as  the  water 
evaporate?,  and  leaves  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibres  of  cloth  clean,  on  being  beaten 
or  brnslied  well.  When  the  spot  is  occasioned  by  tallow  or  wax,  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  the  part  cautiously  by  an  iron  on  the  tire,  while  the  cloth  is  drying.  In  some 
kind  of  goods,  bran  or  raw  starch  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

To  Soften  Ivory. — In  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  nitre,  and  fifteen  of  spring  water, 
mixed  together,  put  your  ivory  a  soaking.  And  in  three  or  four  days,  it  will  be  soft 
so  as  to  obey  your  tiiigcrs. 
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RURAL    AFFAIRS. 


ORNAMENTAL    PLANTING. 

0  U  N  T  R  Y  homes  are  of  two  kinds— the  re- 
y^  pulsive  and  the  beautiful.  The  former  are  occu- 
pied by  those  who  know  nothing  of  domestic 
enjoyment,  and  who  seek  happiness  in  the  bar- 
room and  grog-shop.  They  never  see  any 
charms  in  the  works  of  nature — ornamental 
shrubbery  to  them  is  "brush,"  and  flowers 
"^~  are   only   "  weeds."      They   never   plant    a   rose- 

bush nor  a  shade  tree.  They  sometimes  set  out  a  few 
apple  and  cherry  trees.  But  these  are  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  what 
remain  after  ten  years, 
appear  like  those  shown 
1,     instead     of     attaining 


in     figure 

the    perfection    seen    in    figure    2,    as 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

j^  they  would  have  done  if  well  managed  and  properly  cultivated.     They 
\  have   an   especial   contempt   for    all    ornamental    trees,    and    exclaim. 
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Fig.  3— Premises  of  the  Man  "■  toho  Cares  nothing  for  Looks'"  nor  for  the  Comforts 

of  Home. 
"  What !  set  out  trees  that  don't  bear  anything  fit  to  eat— that  are  only 
good  to  look  at !"  Their  dwellings  are  bleak  and  desolate.  There  is 
nothing  about  them  attractive  to  their  children,  who  grow  up  with  no 
attachment  to  home,  and  with  little  appreciation  of  the  social  virtues. 
The  first  figure  on  this  page,  (fig.  3,)  is  a  representation  of  all  that  is 
inviting  in  the  homes  of  their  childhood,  and  where  from  the  earliest 


iBRG'JSOH  ALBAUy 

Fig.  i— Premises  of  the  Man  who  makes  Home  attractive  to  his  Children. 
dawn  of  their  forming  minds,  they  have  received  most  of  their  impres- 
sions of  life.  Few  of  them  have  been  able  to  surmount  these  discouraging 
influences,  and  they  have  become  coarse  and  unintelligent.  How  different 
misht  have  been  their  character  if  they  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
influences  of  the  other  home  represented  on  the  same  page!  ^  , 

This   neat  cottage  (fig.  4)  cost  no  more  in  the  first  place  than  the  (^ 
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dilapidated  one.  Its  owner  kept  it  in  perfect  repair,  and  planted  and 
cultivated  the  encircling  grounds  during  those  spare  moments  that  his 
neighbor  who  lives  in  the  other,  occupied  at  the  tavern.  Each  house  cost 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars  in  building ;  while  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  the  grounds  about  the  latter,  did  not  require  an  expenditure  of  fifty 
dollars. 

There  is  now  scarcely  an  intelligent  mind  who  does  not  admit  for  the 
above  reasons,  the  real  and  substantial  value  and  utility  of  ornamental 
planting.  Added  to  its  utility,  is  the  fascinating  employment  of  imita- 
ting the  most  beautiful  natural  groupings  of  objects,  by  planting  and  ar- 
ranging trees.  With  all  these  inducements,  great  and  increased  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  subject,  and  it  would  open  a  world  of  exalted 
enjoyment  to  those  who  pursue  it.  Most  fortunately,  it  does  not  require 
necessarily  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money.  As  much  skill  may  be 
employed  in  decorating  the  limited  grounds  of  a  cottage,  at  an  expense 
within  fifty  dollars,  as  in  laying  out  and  planting  a  magnificent  park  of 
hundreds  of  acres,  costing  manj'^  ten  thousands. 

Much  money  is  wasted  in  attempts  to  ornament  the  grounds  of  a 
dwelling  before  a  Avell  digested  plan  has  been  adopted.  Alterations  alone 
have  sometimes  cost  more  than  the  execution  of  a  complete  well  arranged 
design.  We  have  known  owners  to  expend  more  in  excavating  and  in 
building  terraces,  with  a  real  injury  in  appearance,  than  others  would  in 
effecting  the  most  finished  improvement.  In  one  instance  the  owner  of  a 
suburban  residence,  with  the  constant  labor  of  two  gardeners,  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  less  in  the  way  of  neat  and  beautiful  appearance,  than 
another  with  the  services  of  a  single  gardener  but  two  days  in  each  week. 
The  art  of  ornamental  planting  cannot  be  learned  in  a  single  day,  but  like 
any  other  art,  requires  much  thought  and  study,  with  all  the  assistance 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  others.  Those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  subject  completely  are  referred  to  Downing,  Sargent,  and 
Kemp,  for  full  instructions ;  but  a  short  article  like  this  may  perhaps 
afford  many  useful  hints  to  those  who  cannot  give  so  much  time  to  the 
subject,  or  whose  moderate  grounds  and  limited  means  may  not  warrant 
great  expenditure. 

In  offering  suggestions  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  best  to  besin  at  the 
beginning,  and  lay  down  briefly  a  few  rules  for  selecting  a  site  for  a 
dwelling.  The  following  requisites  may  be  regarded  as  important  nearly 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  but  some  will  transpose  them  more 
or  less,  according  to  their  preferences. 

1.  Healthfulness. 

2.  Neighborhood. 

3.  Soil  and  climate. 

4.  Suitable  site,  convenience  of  access,  &c. 

5.  Scenery  and  views. 
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The  first  is  all-important,  as  no  home  comforts  can  atone  for  ruined 
health.  The  second  is  scarcely  inferior,  for  a  family  possessing  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  cannot  properly  enjoy  themselves  when  constantly 
exposed  to  the  pettj''  annoyances  of  vulgar  and  pilfering  neighbors,  and 
who  are  shut  out  entirely  from  the  social  enjoyment  of  such  as  are  of  a 
congenial  character.  Where  a  whole  neighborhood  unites  in  works  for 
public  benefit  and  moral  improvement,  the  very  atmosphere  seems  purer 
and  more  delightful,  than  where  semi-barbarism  and  selfishness  are  the 
ruling  influences.  A  fertile  soil  is  all-essential  to  the  resident  who  would 
obtain  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  from  his  own  land ;  and  a 
climate  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  fruits  is  equally  so  to 
every  one  who  expects  to  enjoy  a  constant  circle  of  these  most  wholesome 
and  delicious  luxuries.  The  site,  and  suitable  conveniences  for  access, 
are  important  considerations.  A  low,  foggy  place,  will  be  unhealthful ;  a 
high  one,  without  shelter,  will  be  bleak  and  cold ;  if  very  near  a  public 
road,  it  will  be  exposed  to  noise,  dust,  and  obtrusive  observation ;  if  re- 
mote from  the  road,  much  needless  traveling  will  be  required,  and  not  a 
little  inconvenience  will  be  found  in  time  of  deep  snows.  A  gentle  emi- 
nence, and  a  moderate  distance  from  the  public  road,  and  the  shelter  of 
evergreens  on  the  side  of  prevailing  winds,  will  obviate  most  of  these 
difficulties.  A  quiet  side-road  branching  from  a  main  highway,  will  often 
be  better  than  directly  on  a  great  thoroughfare.  Comparative  nearness 
to  places  of  public  worship,  to  schools,  a  post-office,  mill  and  railroad 
station,  are  each  of  considerable  importance,  and  should  all  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  value  of  fine  scenery  will  be  variously  estimated ; 
some  would  prize  it  as  all-essential,  while  others  would  scarcely  think  of 
it.  Some  would  merely  covet  a  showy  situation  as  seen  from  the  nearest 
highway,  in  order  to  draw  the  admiration  of  travelers ;  others,  discarding 
such  motives,  would  only  desire  beautiful  views  from  the  windows  of  the 
dwelling  or  from  the  surrounding  grounds,  in  order  to  make  their  homes 
interesting  and  attractive  to  their  children. 

The  site  having  been  selected,  the  next  step  is  to  build  the  house. 
This  portion  of  labor  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject,  but  the  plan 
and  intentions  should  be  well  understood  before  the  exact  spot  for  the 
house  is  fixed  upon,  and  its  froutings  determined.  This  precaution  is 
essential  in  order  to  secure  the  finest  views,  and  to  furnish  protection 
from  winds,  or  from  undesirable  odors  or  unsightly  objects. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  within  a  few  years  in  the  art  of  orna- 
mental planting,  but  it  is  still  so  common  to  witness  defects,  that  to  point 
out  some  of  these  defects  in  the  first  place,  will  more  fitly  prepare  the 
way  for  specific  directions. 

The  most  common  error  of  past  years,  but  now  rapidly  disappearing,  is 
the  practice  of  planting  only  in  straight  lines  or  geometric  figures.  Ab- 
solute stifiliess  reigned  supreme,  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  any  approach 
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towards  irregularity.  A  neighbor,  intelligent  in  other  things,  when  he 
saw  the  first  specimen  of  the  nactural  mode  of  planting,  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
Mr.  T. !  you  have  none  of  your  trees  in  rows  !"  He  considered  a  want 
of  straight  lines  a  striking  evidence  of  a  bungler.  The  geometric  style 
not  only  required  this  formal  regularity,  but  sym7netry,  as  it  was  termed, 
demanded  that  every  object  should  have  its  corresponding  one.  A  tree 
on  one  side  must  oppose  just  such  a  tree  on  the  other  side ;  a  row  on  the 
right  was  to  have  its  accompanying  row  on  the  left.  It  is  stated  that  the 
old  gardener  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was  so  strongly  imbued  with  this 
mania  for  symmetry,  that  when  he  shut  up  the  thief  who  stole  his  fruit 
in  one  summer-house,  he  was  compelled  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  to  put 
his  own  son  in  the  other  opposite.  How  immeasurably  more  pleasing 
and  beautiful  than  this  stiff  and  artificial  mode,  is  the  simple  imitation 
of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  nature,  which  constitutes  the  modern 
or  natural  style  of  planting. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  error  to  suppose  that  the  modern  style  consists 
merely  in  irregularity.  But  irregularity  without  arrangement,  is  not 
taste — confusion  is  not  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  perfection  of  art 
consists  in  producing  a  pleasing  effect,  while  the  art  which  produced  it  is 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  scenery  which  artificial 
planting  produces,  may  appear  to  be  the  accidental  arrangement  of  agreea- 
ble parts  or  objects ;  but  it  must  really  be  the  result  of  close  study  and 
a  careful  eye — in  the  same  way  that  the  roughly  dashed  work  of  a  skill- 
ful painter,  where  every  touch,  rude  and  accidental  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance,  is  found  on  taking  the  whole  together,  to  produce  a  most  perfect 
and  complete  combination  of  different  parts.  And  one  great  excellence 
of  the  modern  style  consists  in  its  complete  adaptation  to  all  grades  of 
residences — it  does  not  require  costly  embellishments,  nor  a  profuse  out- 
lay— the  cottage  resident  may  show  as  much  skill  in  a  tasteful  simplicity, 
as  the  owner  of  the  magnificent  park  in  the  disposition  of  his  broad 
lawns  and  majestic  forest  trees. 

In  order  to  produce  the  best  effect  in  grouping  trees,  these  requisites 
are  essential — unity,  harmony,  and  variety.     The  following  is  an  example 


Fig.  5 — Example  in  Grouping. 


Ik  in  illustration  (fig.  5)— and  the  scene  represented  in  fig.  6  on  the  following  /^ 
A  page,  exhibiting  a  natural  group  of  elms,  possesses  everything  agreeable  A 
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Fig.  6 — Grouping  Elms. 


but  variety — and  it  possesses  much  of  this  quality  so  far  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  trees  is  concerned,  but  it  lacks  variety  from  the  trees  being 
all  of  one  kind.  For  this  reason  the  preceding  example  (fig.  5)  is  free 
from  objection. 

The  next  figure  (fig.  7)  affords  an  illustration  of  monotonous  irregu- 
larity ;  and  presents  the  same  appearance  that  some  grounds  do  after 
they  have  grown  up  with  trees  which  have  been  planted  all  over 
without  regard  to  effect  or  to  open  portions  of  lawn,  or  distant  views 
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Fig.  7 — Monotonous  Grouping. 
towards  beautiful  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  following  figures 
present  fine  examples  of  natural  grouping;  the  first  (fig.  8)  exhibiting 
the  advantage  which  may  be  taken  of  slight  undulations  in  the  ground, 
in  incregising  the  picturesque  variety  which  it  may  afford ;  and  the  second 
(fig.  9)  a  fine  and  exceedingly  varied  sky  outline  produced  by  a  group  of 
dissimilar  trees,  yet  all  supporting  each  other  and  harmonizing  together. 
No  error  is  more  common  with  those  who  have  "  a  Utile  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  planting  and  designing  grounds,  than  in  attempting  to  JA 
combine  within  the  limits  of  a  small  place,  all   the  different  objects  that  A 
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Fig.  8. 


can  be  introduced  only  in  extensive  grounds.     Neat  and  harmonious 
simplicity  is   sacrificed  to  incongruous  confusion.     This  propensity  is 


Fig.  9. 


sarcastically  exhibited  by  Lowell  in  his  account  of  the  '^  Rural  Cot  of 
Mr.  Knott"  a  dwelling 

"  'Twixt  twelve  feet  square  of  garden  plot, 
And  twelve  feet  more  of  lawn," 
containing  meadow  and  upland,  a  water  view,  (consisting  of  pump  and 
trough,)  and  a  woodland  made  up  of 

"  Three  pines  stuck  up  askew, 
Two  dead  ones  and  a  live  one." 
The  house  was  built  cheaply  of  wood,  and  painted  in  imitation  of  stone; 
but  so  much  was  expended  on  odd  conceits  and  flimsy  ornaments,  that 
"  Ere  many  days  poor  Knott  began 
Perforce  accepting  draughts  that  ran 
•  All  ways — except  up  chimney  ; 
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The  bouse,  though  painted  stone  to  mock, 

With  nice  white  lines  round  every  block, 
Some  trepidation  stood  in, 

When  tempests  (with  petrific  shock, 

So  to  speak,)  made  it  really  rock, 
Though  not  a  whit  less  wooden." 
Among  other  errors  often  committed  in  the  attempt  to  crowd  many 
ohjects  within  a  small  space,  is  the  construction  of  a  multiplicity  of  walks, 
beyond  Avhat  is  useful  or  essential ;  planting  trees  over  the  whole  surface, 
rendering  the  grounds  uniformly  spotted  with  them;  introducing  too 
many  flower  beds ;  making  artificial  mounds  or  terraces,  instead  of  merely 
softening  oft  the  naturally  varying  surface  ;  placing  rustic  objects  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  house,  the  architecture  of  which  does  not 
at  all  harmonize  with  them ;  and  especially  to  be  avoided  is  the  error  of 
introducing  shams,  which  will  be  discarded  by  every  person  of  correct 
taste.  Among  these,  as  Kemp  observes,  are  "  artificial  ruins,  mere  fronts 
to  buildings,  bridges  that  have  no  meaning,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
necessity,"  to  which  we  may  add  all  puny  attempts  at  artificial  rock 
work,  which  are  only  small  heaps  of  stones. 

Persons  of  more  moderate  pretensions,  including  a  large  portion  of 
such  as  live  on  medium-sized  farms,  fall  into  another  error.  They  devote 
to  ornamental  planting  a  square  plot  of  ground  exactly  in  front  of  the 
dwelling,  and  varying  from  half  an  acre  down  to  two  rods  square.     This  is 
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Fig.  \(i— Residence  with  a  Neat  Front  Yard  only, 
enclosed  with  a  picket  fence  in  the  form  of  a  tight  pen,  with  one  straight 
walk  passing  through  the  center  from  the  front  door  down  to  a  small 
gate  opening  into  the  ])ublic  highway.  Very  few  ever  pass  through  this 
gate  or  enter  through  the  front  door;  but  carriages,  wagons,  and  foot 
j)assengers  go  in  at  the  large  gate  just  without  this  square  yard,  and 
enter  the  house  by  a  side  or  back  door.  The  square  yard  is  therefore 
oftt-n  allowed  to  grow  up  with  grass  or  weeds,  and  is  shaded  by  a  few 
cherry  trees,  one  or  two  lilac  bushes,  and  a  few  hollyhocks.  Occasionally 
it  is  seen  in  much  better  order,  with  a  straight  and  neatly-kept  gravel  ^ 
walk  lined   with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  with  rows  of  cherry  and  p«*ar  Q 
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trees  on  either  side — (fij?.  10.)  This  is,  however,  the  only  neat  portion 
of  the  whole  premises ;  for  the  worm-fence  enclosures  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  the  back  yard,  contain  a  numerous  collection  of  cord-wood,  old 
rails,  empty  boxes,  barrels  and  barrel  hoops,  unburned  brush,  plows  and 
sleds,  wagons  and  carts,  pails  and  kettles,  chi[)S,  slop  puddles,  &.c.  It 
appears,  however,  like  a  neat  and  comfortable  residence  to  the  traveler 
who  is  careful  to  look  at  it  only  at  the  moment  when  he  is  exactly  in  front. 

Plans  of  Grounds. 
A  small  town  or  village  residence,  with  only  a  few  feet  of  ground,  may 
be  laid  out  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  figures.     Fig.  11  exhibits 

a  front  yard  about 
twice  the  breadth 
of  the  house,  and 
with  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  from 
the  front  door  to 
the  street.  Instead 
of  the  straight  nar- 
row walk  too  often 
seen,  this  is  broad, 
with  curved  sides, 
Fig.  11.  passing  on  the  left 

to  the  garden,  and  on  the  right  to  the  kitcnen  and  barn.  A  small  gate  on  the 
right  admits  entrance  to  the  kitchen  without  passing  up  the  front  walk, 

and  the  curved  pas- 


Fig,  li 


sage  from  this  side- 
gate  being  closely 
planted  with  ever- 
greens, is  rendered 
less  conspicuous. 
Fig.  12  is  a  larger 
place,  admitting 
greater  variety  in 
the  form  of  the 
walks,  and  several 
arabesque  flower 
beds  cut  in  the 
smooth  shaven 
lawn.  The  exte- 
rior is  planted  with 
the  larger  shrub- 
bery or  trees,  ever- 


greens standing  nearest  the  boundary,  and  gi'owing  thickly  where  it  is 
desired  to  conceal  any  unsightly  neighboring  building  or  other  undesirable 
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object,  and  leaving  an  opening  where  the  view  is  of  a  pleasing  character. 
In  grounds  of  the  limited  extent  of  these  two  residences,  perfect  neatness 
should  prevail;  the  soil  should  have  been  previously  made  deep  and  rich, 
that  the  trees  and  shrubs  may  grow  freely  with  rich  foliage ;  the  part 
covered  with  grass  should  be  smooth,  (the  grass  seed  having  been  sown 
very  thickly,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  bushels  per  acre,)  and  the 
grass  mowed  twice  a  week  within  half  an  inch  of  the  surface,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  once  a  week  later ;  the  gravel  walk  should 
be  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  slightly  convex  or  curved  upwards,  and  trimmed 
with  a  true  curve  at  the  edges. 

Fig.  13  exhibits  a  plan  for  the  grounds  of  a  village  residence,  varying 
from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  and  where  a  horse  and  cow  are  kept.  The 
front  portion,  as  far  back  as  the  dwelling,  is  occupied  with  lawn,  kept 

closely  shaven,  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  a  few  flower-beds  bordering  the 
walks.  In  the  rear  and  on  the  left  is  a 
small  orchard,  through  which  the  car- 
raige  road  passes;  and  in  the  yard 
which  it  enters  is  the  horse  and  carriage 
barn,  the  cow-house,  and  poultry- 
house.  On  the  right  is  the  fruit  and 
kitchen  garden.  This  is  laid  out  so  as 
to  admit  of  plowing  at  least  once  a 
year,  as  well  as  horse-cultivation  so 
far  as  may  be  desired.  The  rows  of 
fruit  trees  are  dwarfs,  with  currants 
and  gooseberries  and  the  other  smaller 
fruits.  The  boundary  of  the  kitchen 
garden  is  planted  with  roses  and  flow- 
ering shrubs,  through  which  a  neatly 
kept  walk  passes,  thus  giving  the 
advantages  of  a  wider  extent  of  or- 
namental grounds.  Converting  the 
13— Grounds  of  a  Village  Residence,  kitchen  garden  into  a  lawn,  and  provi- 
ding a  kitchen  garden  by  extending  the  grounds  to  the  left,  would  form  a 
more  perfect  place. 

A  design  for  the  grounds  of  a  farm  residence,  where  half  an  acre  to  an 
acre  is  devoted  to  ornamental  planting,  is  exhibited  in  tig.  14.  The 
carriage  road  enters  nearly  in  front  of  the  house,  bending  slightly,  and 
forming  a  sweep  for  turning — from  this  the  carriage  may  return  to  the 
road,  or  pass  to  the  carriage-house  in  front  of  the  barn-yard.  On  the 
left  is  a  pear  and  cherry  orchard  planted  in  the  quincunx  manner ;  in 
front  and  to  the  right  is  the  lawn,  kept  smoothly  shaven  and  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs.     These  grounds  are  traversed  b}'^  a  curved  walk  five 
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Fig.  14. 
and  a-half  feet  wide,  which  is  bordered  with  several  flower-beds.  The 
boundaries  are  most  thicklj^  planted  where  the  view  is  undesirable  beyond ; 
and  the  view  across  the  lawn  is  left  nearly  unobstructed  towards  the  most 
distant  points,  and  especially  towards  the  seat  a,  and  the  summer-house  b. 
In  the  rear  of  the  grounds  is  the  garden,  which  combines  the  kitchen  and 
fruit  garden  for  dwarf  trees.  Thoy  are  planted  in  rows,  and  consist  of 
dwarf  pears,  dwarf  apples  on  doucain  stock,  gooseberries,  currants  and 
raspberries,  and  dwarf  plums.  Between  these  rows  the  ground  is  culti- 
vated by  horses,  the  garden  vegetables  being  planted  in  drills  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  narrow  cultivator. 

There  is  perhaps  an  imperfection  in  this  plan.     To  constitute  it  a 

finished  specimen  of  landscape  gardening,  the  ornamental  portion  of  the 

ground  should  lie   more  in  the  rear  from  the  public  road.     A  residence 

with  ornamental  grounds  only  towards  the  highway,  has  a  shallow  and 

ambitious  appearance — indicating  more  desire  to  be  admired  by  strangers, 

than  to  secure  domestic  comfort,  privacy,  and  rural  beauty.     This  defect, 

however,  is  not  very  prominent  in  the  present  plan. 

\        Fig.  15  is  the  y^lan  of  about  three  acres  occupied  as  a  garden  and  orna- 

JA  mental   grounds,    belonging   to    a   gentleman   residing   near    Liverpool, 

Q  England,  and  given  iu  Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening.     The  public  road 
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Fig.  15. 
runs  nearly  east  and  west,  on  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling;  the  finest 
views  are  only  towards  the  south-east  and  south-west,  in  which  direction 
the  surface  of  the  land  descends.  The  house  is  therefore  made  to  front 
those  views,  and  not  as  many  would  absurdly  make  it,  tovvards  the  road, 
which  is  an  object  possessing  no  interest  whatever  as  a  component  part 
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of  a  beautiful  natural  scene.  To  the  right  of  the  house  (1)  the  view  is 
entirely  obstructed  by  trees,  which  shelter  from  the  westerly  winds,  and 
which  also  partly  conceal  the  carriage-house  and  stables,  (4)  leaving  a 
small  entrance  from  the  circular  sweep  to  the  carriage  yard  (3.)  The 
carriage-sweep  passes  round  a  large  ash  tree.  The  conservatory  (6)  lies 
towards  the  kitchen  garden  (9.)  The  portion  of  the  grounds  nearest  the 
dwelling,  (shaded  in  the  design,)  is  planted  with  trees,  and  kept  as  a 
smoothly  shaven  lawn ;  it  is  separated  from  the  white  or  unshaded  part 
by  a  wire  fence  at  the  curved  dotted  line,  the  latter  being  used  for  a  sheep 
or  other  pasture.  The  wire  fence  being  invisible  at  a  short  distance,  the 
whole  appears  fi'om  the  windows  as  one  continuous  lawn.  At  10  is  a 
fountain  at  a  low  place  in  the  grounds,  surrounded  by  a  few  regular 
flower-beds  and  beds  of  dwarf  evergreens.  These  might  be  omitted  in  a 
place  of  less  costly  and  finished  character.  The  boundary,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  mostly  concealed  by  trees,  a  boundary  fence  seen  at  any  point 
being  an  undesirable  object.  The  walk  which  extends  around  the  pas- 
ture, and  passes  through  the  kitchen  garden,  is  perhaps  nearer  this 
boundary  in  some  places  than  true  taste  would  admit;  but  it  will  be 
observed  this  is  not  only  intended  for  purposes  of  utility'  as  a  pasture, 
but  as  an  arable  field  when  desired.  Hence  too  broad  a  strip  of  land 
should  not  be  taken  for  the  passage  around  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  possesses  one  very  important  advan- 
tage over  that  given  in  fig.  14,  in  the  broad  view  which  it  furnishes 
by  connecting  the  lawn  with  the  pasture ;  while  the  ornamental  grounds 
in  fig.  14  are  narrow  and  limited,  and  obstructed  by  its  thickly  planted 
exterior. 

Where  the  selection  can  be  made,  the  most  desirable  site  for  a  residence 
is  where  the  public  road  passes  on  the  north  side,  from  which  there  is  a 
slight  ascent  towards  the  house,  and  afterwards  a  considerable  descent 
in  an  opposite  direction  and  towards  the  finest  views.  This  gives  a  more 
secluded  character  to  the  [)lace,  furnishes  a  more  unobstructed  and  rural 
view  across  the  grounds,  and  affords  a  warmer  aspect  for  the  garden  and 
plantation. 

Planting  and  keeping  such  a  home  as  this  need  not  be  expensive.  The 
portion  immediately  contiguous  to  the  dwelling,  may  be  neatly  kept 
sheared  once  a  w^ek  with  the  scythe.  A  wire  fence  may  separate  this 
part  from  the  more  extensive  pasture  beyond,  which  may  be  made  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  park  by  being  planted  with  ornamental  and 
shade  trees.  The  view  (fig.  IG)  at  the  head  of  the  next  page,  represents  a 
farm  residence  of  the  better  class,  surro.inded  with  about  an  acre  of 
neatly  kept  lawn,  beyond  which  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  acres  inter- 

Aspersed  with  fine  spreading  trees  of  the  chestnut,  oak,  black  walnut,    . 
maple  and  ash,  and   which  affords  valuable  pasturage  for  sheep,  which  j^ 
/ )  keep  the  grass  trimmed  short.     The  reader  is  requested  to  contrast  the  A 
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Fig.  16. 
trees  here  seen,  with  the  appearance  the  same  would  present  if  planted 
in  stiff  geometric  rows. 

The  plan  (fig.  17)  on  the  following  page,  also  copied  from  Kemp,*  ex- 
hibits a  place  where  a  small  lake  is  embraced  witliin  this  wire-fence 
bomidary.  This  lake,  which  covers  an  acre  and  a-half,  was  made  in  a 
curious  manner.  Its  place  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  old  marl-pits 
filled  with  clear  water.  These  were  bordered  with  old  oaks  of  stunted 
growth,  and  picturesque  masses  of  thorn,  furze,  and  other  brushwood. 
Many  would  have  looked  upon  this  as  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  the  front 
of  a  flue  mansion.  With  a  little  excavation,  the  pits  were  thrown  into  one 
for  the  lake  ;  the  islands  being  formed  out  of  uuremoved  portions  of  the 
division  banks.  A  little  dressing  converted  the  wild  growth  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  into  appropriate  clothing  for  the  islands  and  banks.  The 
islands  with  their  covering,  served  to  diversify  and  conceal  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lake,  and  impart  magnitude,  as  trees  alone  perform  the  same 
office  in  an  enclosed  lawn  by  hiding  the  exterior.  The  house  was  built 
on  a  bank  above  the  level  of  the  water,  towards  which  the  lawn  gradually 
sloped,  and  the  lake  formed  a  characteristic  foreground  to  the  somewhat 
level  country  beyond,  terminated  by  blue  hills  fifteen  miles  distant. 

Various  Details. 

Lawns.— The  dry  summers  of  this  country  preclude  the  greenness  and 
freshne-ss  of  the  perfect  lawns  of  England ;  but  by  deepening  and  enrich- 
ing the  soil  to  cause  a  free  growth  of  the  grass  throughout  the  season,  a 
great  improvement  may  be  made.     In  providing  a  lawn,  therefore,  the 
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first  thing  is  to  prepare  the  soil  by  trenching  or  subsoiling,  Avith  the 
addition  of  fine,  pulverized  manure,  equally  mixed  throu^^hout.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  manure  should  be  very  evenly  applied,  as  dark 
and  light  spots  occasioned  by  its  irregular  application,  destroy  the  beauty 
of  a  piece  of  grass.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  at  least  two 
or  three  bushels  per  acre — otherwise  a  fine  close  velvet  turf  cannot  be 
secured.  White  clover  and  red-top  are  an  excellent  mixture,  and  the 
grass  continues  green  through  the  summer — and  to  this  mixture  a  portion 
of  the  English  lawn  grasses  may  be  added,  if  within  reach  at  the  seed 
stores.  Never  seed  down  a  lawn  in  connection  with  a  grain  crop,  but 
sow  alone,  early  in  spring,  and  roll  the  surface,  which  will  cover 
the  seed  if  the  ground  is  previously  fine  and  mellow.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  urge  tlie  impoitance  of  a  perfectly  even  surface,  free 
from  knobs  or  furrows.  This  remark  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
the  easy  and  graceful  undulation  which  iqkj  be  given  to  the  ground 
where  nature  has  deviated  from  the  perfect  level.  No  lawn  can 
be  satisfactory  unless  kept  constantly  shaven.  Some  who  have  first 
allowed  the  grass  to  grow  several  inches  high,  are  disappointed  on 
mowing  it,  to  find  a  brown  and  bare  appearance  of  the  new  surface. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  grass  having  been  shaded  by  the  growth  above, 
lose  their  greenness.  But  if  allowed  never  to  reach  more  than  an  inch  in 
height,  the  blades  will  be  numerous,  and  green  down  to  the  very  roots, 
and  the  whole  will  appear  like  a  dense  surface  of  fine  moss,  or  like  velvet. 
Walks. — If  the  soil  is  light  or  gravelly,  never  retaining  any  water,  a 
space  may  be  dug  out  the  width  of  the  intended  walk,  and  filled,  first 
with  coarse  gravel,  and  afterwards  with  finer  for  the  surface.  But  in 
most  soils  the  walk  will  need  additional  preparation.  If  the  surface  ever 
retains  Avater,  the  walk  should  be  dug  at  least  a  foot  deep  and  filled  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface  with  small  or  broken  stone,  which  will  form 
a  solid  and  drj'  bottom  to  the  gravel.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
-r^-f'^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^sm^  free  escape  of  any  water 

C5ljy|;'!^S^ Jj  W!^JJ^"^I^&'    which  may  settle  among 

ig^y^wtf^*^ Jt*" f*fi^  these   stones,  by  suita- 

Fig.  18.  ble  underdrains.     A  so- 

lid stone  foundation  is  still  more  important  for  a  carriage  drive  covered 
with  gravel ;  but  to  prevent  small  stones  working  up,  these  should  be  put 
at  the  bottom,  and  larger  stones,  point  upwards,  be  evenly  laid,  between 
which  the  gravel  will  become  wedged  in  by  the  roll  of  the  wheels,  and 
form  a  hard  mass,  (fig.  18.) 


Fig.  19. 
The  above  figure  (fig.  19)  represents  a  section  of  a  gravel  walk,  being 
a  little  lower  than  tlie  grass  at  the  edges,  and  rising  by  a  slight  convexity 


0 
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about  two  inches  in  the  middle.  In  order  that  this  convexity  may  be 
perfectly  uniform,  and  the  surface  smooth,  a  gauge-board  cut  with  a 
corresponding  curvature,  is  used  in  finishing  the  walk.  It  must  then  be 
rolled  hard  with  a  cast-iron  or  stone  roller. 

It  is  essential  to  good  appearance,  that  curved  walks  be  entirely  free 
from  all  appearance  of  angles  or  abruptness  at  any  point.  When  the 
curve  is  made  to  increase  or  diminish,  it  should  be  done  gracefully  and 
uniformly.  It  is  usually  accomplished  in  practice  by  first  drawing  the 
plan  on  paper,  and  afterwards  transferring  it  by  measurement  of  its  prin- 
cipal points  to  the  ground.  This  is  not  difficult,  if  drawn  accurately  to 
a  definite  scale ;  short  pegs  being  used  to  mark  the  points.  Intermediate 
curves  may  be  laid  out  with  much  accuracy,  by  sticking  short  pegs  of 

wood  into  the  ground  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  but  instead 
of  being  in  a  straight  line,  let  each 
Fig.  20.  one  deviate  a  certain  uniform  dis- 

tance from  the  right  line,  and  a  true  curve  will  be  formed.  When  it  is 
desired  to  change  from  a  short  to  a  longer  curve,  gradually  increase  the 
distance  between  the  pegs,  (fig.  20.) 

The  following  rules  for  designing  curved  walks  should  always  be 
observed : 

1.  They  should  never  follow  closely  a  boundary  fence,  and  where  they 
pass  near  it,  it  should  be  hid  by  the  foliage  of  trees,  of  which  that  of 
evergreens  is  most  dense. 

2.  They  should  never  bend  without  an  obvious  reason — either  to  avoid 
a  change  of  level,  a  group  of  trees,  a  mass  of  shrubbery,  a  flower-bed, 
or  to  reach  a  distant  object  not  lying  directly  before  the  spectator. 
Unmeaning  curves,  or  zig-zag  undulations,  should  be  especially  avoided. 

3.  Where  short  curves  occur,  the  walk  should  be  hidden  except  imme- 
diately before  the  spectator ;  otherwise  the  increased  distance  may  appear 
tiresome. 

4.  Walks  running  nearly  parallel  should  be  entirely  hidden  from  each 
other. 

5.  They  should  have  some  definite  object  to  reach,  as  a  summer-house, 
arbor,  or  interesting  point  of  view.  "  A  walk  that  leads  nowhere,"  says 
a  late  writer,  "  or  ends  in  nothing,  is  always  unsatisfactory." 

6.  Planting  should  be  dense  along  such  parts  of  the  walk  as  require 
the  concealment  of  unsightly  objects,  and  open  whenever  fine  prospects 
may  be  brought  into  view. 

7.  A  rise  or  fall  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  suitable,  may  be 
made  to  add  much  to  the  variety  of  the  scenerj' ;  but  a  sudden  rise  or 

A  depression  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
8.  If  walks  separate,  the  branch  should  pass  off  at  an  outward  curve, 
/J  and  they  should  take,  as  llepton  observes,  a  decided  turn  from  each  other. 
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SO  as  not  to  seem  as  if  they  would  soon  unite  again.  This  rule  is  not 
applicable  to  a  mere  temporary  diversion,  as  around  a  cirular  bed  or  mass 
of  shrubberj\ 

The  Baldness  of  New  Places. — The  remorseless  manner  in  which 
the  native  trees  have  been  totally  cleared  away  from  country  residences, 
has  left  most  of  them  in  a  very  bloak  and  unsheltered  situation.  A 
neighbor  had  a  tine  natural  oak  grove  before  his  house,  but  being  strongly 
imbued  with  the  cut-and-slash  mania,  chopped  them  all  down,  and  then 
planted  a  row  of  maples  in  their  place,  which  would  require  about  thirty 
years  to  attain  the  size  of  the  oaks.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  he  would 
paint  Folly  in  the  shape  of  a  boy  climbing  over  a  high  fence  with  an  open 
gate  close  at  his  side.  He  might  have  done  it  more  effectually  by  repre- 
senting an  American  land-owner  cutting  down  all  his  native  shade  trees, 
that  he  might  enjoy  transplanted  ones  thirty  years  afterwards. 

There  are,  however,  many  i)laces  where  a  thin  natural  growth  of  trees 
may  be  found,  and  among  which  a  residence  may  be  built.  Yet  with  a 
most  singular  fatuity,  such  land-owners  avoid  these  beautiful  natural 
parks,  and  build  in  an  open  field  adjacent.  We  witness  frequent  instances 
of  this  folly. 

Where  trees  have  grown  up  thinly,  their  heads  have  become  rounded 
and  well  developed,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  remove  those  possessing 
the  least  beauty,  or  which  may  stand  in  the  range  of  fine  landscape  views. 
Even  such  as  have  grown  closely  together,  and  have  shot  up  bare  trunks, 
may  be  greatly  improved  in  appearance  in  a  few  j'ears,  by  heading  them 
down  soon  after  thinning  out,  as  low  as  a  good  supply  of  side  branches 
will  admit,  and  gradually  bringing  them  down  into  a  fine  form  in  succes- 
sive years.  The  addition  of  other  trees  by  planting,  will  soon  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  whole,  and  impart  to  the  wildness  and 
crudeness  of  nature,  the  grace  and  finish  of  an  embellished  landscape. 

Where  necessity  leads  to  the  selection  of  such  places  as  have  no  trees, 
the  most  rapid  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency  is,  first  to  prepare  the 
soil  in  the  best  manner  by  trenching  or  deep  subsoiling,  at  the  same  time 
working  in  large  quantities  of  old  manure  or  compost.  Then  plant 
moderate-sized,  thrifty  trees,  which  have  been  carefully  taken  up,  and 
keep  the  soil  bare  and  mellow  for  a  few  years,  foregoing  the  pleasure  of 
a  green  turf  for  the  sake  of  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  trees.  Large 
trees  when  set  out  present  a  more  conspicuous  appearance  at  first,  and 
some  may  be  interspersed,  but  in  a  short  period  the  smaller  ones  will 
have  outstripped  them,  and  will  then  present  a  richer,  more  dense,  and 
far  more  beautiful  foliage.  By  selecting  a  portion  of  the  most  rapidly- 
growing  sorts,  as  the  Silver  Maple,  the  European  Larch,  and  the 
Abele,  among  deciduous  trees ;  and  the  Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine 
and  Austrian  Pine,  among  evergreens,  a  more  speedy  efiect  will  be 
secured. 
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RocKWORK  AND  RusTic  OBJECTS. — The  gfouiids  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  house  should  present  a  neat,  graceful  and  finished  appearance 
— unless  the  house  itself  partakes  of  the  picturesque  character  of  archi- 
tecture, and  be  of  small  size  and  in  the  rural  Gothic  style.  Rustic 
structures,  rockwork,  and  climbing  plants,  and  a  tangled  wildness  of 
growth,  should  be  at  a  distance,  and  be  sparingly  introduced  unless  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  in  the-  surface  of  the  ground,  as  a  glen,  a  steep 
ascent,  or  a  rocky  barik.  We  have  seen  a  rustic  arbor,  thatched  with 
straw,  most  singularly  out  of  place  almost  in  front  of  a  Grecian  dwelling, 
and  not  uiifrequently  pillars  and  festoons  of  climbing  and  trailing  plants 
in  nearly  the  same  relative  position.     The  latter,  with  a  few  occasional 

rustic  structures,  may  occu- 
py a  remote  portion  of  any 
ground,  even  if  quite  level, 
provided  the  planting  is  less 
trim  and  finished  and  more 
free  and  wild,  in  that  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  transition 
may  be  gradual  from  one  to 
the.  other. 

A  neat  rustic  summer- 
house  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed plan  and  elevation, 
(fig.  21,)  copied  from 
Kemp.  It  is  made  of  un- 
barked  larch,  and  thatched, 
the  seat  being  plank.  It  is 
about  eight  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  posts  may  be  set 
in  the  ground,  the  tops 
sawed  off"  even,  and  the 
rustic  frame  attached.  One 
quite  similar  to  this,  but 
with  a  board  roof,  is  shown 
in  fig.  10  of  the  Register 
for  1858.  A  less  formal 
and  more  picturesque  struc- 
ture, is  repiesented  by  fig. 
^'g- 21.  22  on   the   following  page; 

and  another  somewhat  similar,  but  still  more  rustic  in  character,  and 
embracing  the  trunk  of  a  spreading  tree,  in  fig.  28  on  same  page.  Rustic 
seats,  for  placing  under  the  shade  of  trees,  are  shown  in  figs.  24,  25,  26 
and  27. 

Plans  of  Gardens. — The  geometric  style  for  flower  gardens,  not  only 
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requires  a  larjie  expenditure  of  labor,  for  it  must  have  constant  dressing, 
shearing,  and  tiimiuing— but  it  always  tends  to  convey  to  the  spectator 

an  impression  of  a 
smaller  extent  of 
ground  than  really 
exists,  with  the  still 
farther  disadvan- 
tage that  the  eye 
sees  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  at 
once,  after  which 
there  is  little  or  no 
variation  in  the  ex- 
pression as  seen 
from  every  part. 
But  a  garden  in  the 
modern  or  graceful 
style,  requires  far 
less  labor  to  keep  it, 
for  it  may  be  mostly 
green  turf,  with  oc- 
casional elliptical  and  arabesque  flower-beds  cut  in  this  turf,  and  it 
affords  a  constantly  varying  scene  from  every  point  of  the  walk,  and  by 

iptrtq' 


Fig.  26. 


Fiir.  27. 
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this  perpetually  changing  scene  greatly  increases  the  apparent  extent  of 
the  grounds. 

The  most  easily  managed  garden  is  one  where  the  beds  are  chiefly 
planted  with  hardy  shrubs  and  with  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  grow- 
ing herbaceous  perennials.  The  mode  of  treating  beds  of  this  kind  is 
pointed  out  on  pages  201  and  299  of  the  first  volume  of  Rural  Affairs.  A 
very  neat  and  somewhat  regular  garden  is  represented  on  the  preceding 
page,  (fig.  28.)     It  is  separated  by  a  wire  fence  (shown  by  the  dotted 

line,)  from  the  larger  portion  of  the 
I'J  lawn  containing  trees,  and  kept  grazed 
\^  by  sheep.  The  outer  portions  of  this 
garden  are  planted  with  small  trees  and 
large  shrubs ;  the  circular  and  oblong 
beds  contain  small  flowering  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  perennials,  including  the 
more  brilliant  bulbous  species  for  early 
flowering,  followed  by  transplanted  an- 
nuals. In  this  design  the  house  is  at  1, 
green-house  2,  fountain  5,  kitchen  gar- 
den 6. 

Fig.  29  represents  a  picturesque  gar- 
den  planted    wholly    with    trees    and 
shrubs,   having   an   uneven   surface  of 
ground.     The  parallel  walks  being  con- 
Fig.  29.  cealed  from  each  other,  either  by  dense 
planting  or  by  intervening  ridges,  the  effect  of  great  variety  and  extent 
is  produced,  although  but  half  an  acre  is  occupied.     The  summer-house, 
represented  at  the  upper  right  corner,  is  on  an  eminence,  and  commands 
an  extensive  prospect. 

Trees. 
The  limits  of  this  short  article  forbid  anything  more  than  a  faint 
allusion  to  the  endless  variety  of  expression  which  may  be  produced  by 
a  combination  of  different  trees.  If  the  whole  landscape  were  willows, 
or  if  all  were  Lombardy  poplars,  and  placed  on  a  dead  level,  the  prospect 
would  be  dull  in  the  extreme.  This  subject  has  already  been  alluded  to 
on  a  previous  page ;  but  the  labors  of  the  artist  may  be  facilitated  by 
observing  the  special  character  of  each.  The  outlines  of  trees  may  be 
classed  under  several  difterent  heads.  They  are  round-headed  like  the 
walnut,  oak  and  chestnut,  (fig.  34) ;  spiry-topped,  as  in  the  larch  and 
several  species  of  spruce,  (figs.  30,  31,  32);  oblong-headed  as  in  the 
Lombardy  poplar;  and  drooping,  as  in  the  weeping  willow,  weeping  ash, 
&c.  All  degrees  of  modification  in  these  general  divisions,  furnish 
a  great  diversity  of  outline. 

The  following  clear,  practical  and  interesting  directions  from  Downing, 
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cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  every  person  planting  his  own  grounds,  and  in 
effecting  the  endless  combinations  which  may  be  produced  in  arranging 
and  grouping  the  many  forms  which  ditlerent  species  of  trees  afford: 

"  The  only  rules  which  we  can  suggest  to  govern  the  planter  are  these : 
First,  if  a  certain  leading  expression  is  desired  in  a  group  of  trees,  to- 
gether with  as  great  a  variety  as  possible,  such  species  must  be  chosen 

as  harmonize  with  each  other 
in  certain  leading  points. 
And,  secondly,  in  occasionallj'^ 
intermingling  tret!S  of  oppo- 
site characters,  discordance 
may  be  prevented,  and  har- 
monious expression  promo- 
ted, by  interposing  other  trees 
of  an  intermediate  character. 
"  In  the  first  case,  suppose 
it  is  desired  to  form  a  group 
of  trees,  in  which  graceful- 
ness must  be  the  leading  ex- 
pression. The  willow  alone 
would  have  the  effect;  but  in 
groups,  willows  alone  produce 
sameness  :  in  order,  therefore, 
to  give  variety,  we  must 
choose  other  trees  which, 
while  they  differ  from  the 
willow  in  some  paiticulars, 
agree  in  others.  The  elm  has 
much  larger  and  darker 
foliage,  while  it  has  also  a 
drooping  spray;  tlu;  weeping 
birch  differs  in  its  leaves, 
but  agrees  in  the  pensile  flow 
Fig.  30— European  Larch.  of  its  branches  ;   the  common 

birch  has  few  pendant  boughs,  but  resembles  in  the  airy  liglitness  of  its 
leaves;  and  the  three-thorned  acacia,  though  its  branches  are  horizontal, 
has  delicate  foliage  of  nearly  the  same  hue  and  floating  lightness  as  the 
willow.  Here  we  have  a  group  of  five  trees,  which  is,  in  tl^  whole,  full 
of  gracefulness  and  variety,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  composition 
inharmonious  to  the  practiced  eye. 

"  To  illustrate  the  Seconal  case,  let  us  suppose  a  long  sweeping  outline 
\    of  maples,   birches,  and    other   light,  mellow-colored   trees,    which    the 
imi)rover  wishes  to  vary  and  break  into  groups,  by  spiry-topped  evergreen 
trees.     It  is  evident  that  if  these  trees  were  planted  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  peer  abrubtly  out  of  the  light-colored  foliage  of  the  former  trees,  in 
dark  or  almost  black  mas^ses  of  tapering  verdure,  the  effect  would  be  by 
no  means  so  satisfactory  and  pleasing,  as  if  there  were  a  partial  transi- 
tion from  the  mellow,  pale  green  of  the  maples,  &c.,  to  the  darker  hues 

of  the  oak,  ash,  or  beech,  and 
finally  the  sombre  tint  of  the 
evergreens.  Thus  much  for  the 
coloring ;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  oblong-headed  trees,  or  py- 
ramidal trees,  vvei'e  also  placed 
near  and  partly  intermingled 
with  the  spiry-topped  ones,  the 
unity  of  the  whole  composition 
would  be  still  more  complete.* 

"  Contrasts,  again,  are  often 
admissible  in  woody  scenery,  and 
we  would  not  wish  to  lose  many 
of  our  most  superb  trees,  because 
they  could  not  be  introduced  in 
particular  portions  of  landscape. 
Contrasts  in  trees  may  be  so 
violent  as  to  be  displeasing ;  as  in 
the  example  of  the  groups  of  the 
three  trees,  the  willow,  poplar, 
and  oak ;  or  they  may  be  such  as 
to  produce  spirited  and  pleasing 
efiects.  This  must  be  effected  by 
planting  the  different  divisions  of 
trees,  first,  in  small  leading 
groups,  and  then  by  effecting  a 
union  between  the  groups  of  dif- 
Fig.  31— Balsam  Fir.  ferent  character,  by  intermingling 

those  of  the  nearest  similarity  into  and  near  the  groups;  in  this  way,  by 
easy  transitions  from  the  drooping  to  the  round-headed,  and  from  these 
to  the  tapering  trees,  the  whole  of  the  foliage  and  forms  harmonize  well." 
Saving  Expense. — A  few  of  our  countrymen  expend  yearly  in  pre- 
serving the  finish  and  fine  cultvation  of  their  ornamental  grounds,  from 


^. 


*  We  are  persuaded  that  very  few  persons  are  aw.ire  of  the  beauty,  varied  and 
endless,  that  may  be  produced  by  arranq;in£;f  trees  with  reu-T'tl  to  their  coloring.  It 
requires  tlie  eye  and  genius  of  a  Claude  or  a  Poussin,  to  develop  all  tliesc  hidden 
beauties  of  hannoniouH  conihiiKilion.  Gilpin  rightly  says,  in  speaking  of  the  dark 
Scotch  fir.  "  with  regard  to  color  in  general,  I  think  I  sjjcak  the  language  of  paint- 
ing, when  I  asixert  that  the  picturesque  eye  makes  little  distinction  in  this  matter. 
It  has  no  attachment  to  one  color  in  preference  to  another,  but  considers  the  beauty 
of  all  coloring  as  resultiuir,  not  from  tlu!  colore  themselves,  but  almost  entirely  from 
their  harmony  with  other  colors  in  their  neighborhoods.  So  that  as  the  Scotch  fir 
tree  is  combined  or  stationed,  it  forms  a  beautiful  umlirage  or  a  murky  spot." 
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five  to  ten  thousand  dollars.     The  majority  of  country  residents  do  not, 
however,  expect  to  devote  a  hundredth  part  of  this  amount.     It  is  worthy 

of    attention    to    exa- 
mine how  cheaply  the 
delights  of  ornamental 
planting   may   he    oh- 
tained.     Every   owner 
of  a  place  should  de- 
termine    well    before- 
hand what  he  has  to 
perform.        He     must 
careful!}''     count      the 
cost;    for  nothing  can 
be   much   worse    than 
to   lay   out   an  exten- 
sive  flower-garden    or 
a  plantation  of  shade 
trees,  and  leave  it  un- 
finished,   rough    with 
neglect,    and    covered 
with    weeds.     A  very 
little,      in     the     best 
order,   is   better    than 
ambitious   shabbiness. 
Be  especially   careful, 
therefore,  not  to  plan 
more    than     there     is 
ample  provision  in  la- 
bor to  neatly  execute. 
An    acre    of    orna- 
mental planting    may 
be    kept  by    different 
owners  after  a  different 
manner,    each   perfect 
in  its  way,  but  widely 
varying  in  the  requi- 
red   expenditure.       If 
occupied   chiefly  with 
?s-^i£?o»ss^=«?^«s^    ^  •*•-•«. -^j^r-  flower-beds  and  gravel 

Fig.  32— Norway  Sprucb.  walks,  and  the  succes- 

sion of  flowers  is  maintained  throughout  the  season  by  re-planting 
from  reserve  grounds,  several  gardeners  would  be  required.  If  the 
grounds  are,  however,  kept  mostly  in  turf,  with  some  shade  trees,  and  a 
few  neat  beds  of  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  properly  interspersed,  the 


^C^- 
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Fig.  33 — Honey  Locust. 
labors  of  one  man  would  fully  answer  the  purpose.*     Grounds  of  a  still 
cheaper  character  might  again  be  sufficiently  attended  to,  if  allowed  to 

partake  more  of  the  wildness  of 
the  pictui'esque,  presenting  a  more 
uneven  surface,  denser  and  more 
varied  planting,  giving  little  arti- 
ficial symmetry  to  any  of  the  trees, 
festooning  them  in  some  of  the 
wilder  parts  with  climbers,  and 
allowing  some  underbrush  to  grow 
beneath  them.  The  smaller  portion 
of  grass  lying  between  them  would 
grow  less  rapidly  than  when  wholly 
exposed,   and   need   less   frequent 


Fig.  34 — Weeping  Ash, 


*  An  acquaintance  residing  at  one  of 
our  smaller  cities,  succeeded  in  kct^ping 
one  of  the  neatest  lialf  acres  of  garden 
we  ever  met  with,  (which  was  a  perfect 
velvet  <if  tnrf,  with  walks,  and  a  few 
broad  flower-beds,)  with  tlie  labors  of 
one  gardener  only,  a  day  and  a-half  each 
week. 
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mowing.  The  gravel  walks,  however,  which  traverse  these  grounds, 
should  be  kept  studiously  neat,  or  the  whole  will  have  a  neglected  and 
decayed  appearance.  It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  such  a 
piece  of  ground  as  this  may  be  designed  without  careful  study ;  nothing 
could  afford  a  better  oi)portuuity  for  testing  the  combined  abilities  of  a 
landscape  painter's  eye,  and  of  the  ornamental  gardener's  skill,  in  pro- 
ducing the  pleasing  diversity,  the  skj""  outline,  the  blending  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  the  changing  combination  of  objects  as  seen  from  every 
advancing  step  of  the  spectator. 

Most  of  the  designs  we  have  given  of  the  grounds  about  dwellings,  indi- 
cate a  considerable  amount  of  attention  required  for  the  beds  of  shrubs 
and  tlowers.  An  unobjectionable  and  much  cheaper  mode,  adapted  to 
farm  residences  where  there  is  plent}'  of  room,  is  to  introduce  shade  trees 
only — such  for  example  as  the  chestnut,  oak,  elm,  black  vvalnut,  maples, 
and  other  natives  of  a  similar  character.  Two  or  three  acres  or  more  of 
these,  planted  in  park  style,  may  be  kept  as  a  neat  lawn  by  occupying 
them  as  sheep-pasture,  at  no  expense  whatever.  This  treatment  is  only 
adapted  to  such  places  as  are  already  grown  with  these  trees. 


COU]S"T]RY   D^\^ELLI]SraS.* 


The  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  living  in  the  country,  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  two  things — a  tasteful  house  and  a  pleasant  garden. 
Fortunately  with  us,  these  conditions  of  enjoyment  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  health}^,  industrious  man.  Neither  imply  the  presence  of  wealth 
or  elegance.  They  are  the  results  simply  of  good  taste,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  cultivation,  acquired  either  through  books,  society,  or  obser- 
vation. The  poor  man,  evidently,  may  possess  taste  and  cultivation  just 
as  truly  as  the  man  of  wealth.  He  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  likely  to 
possess  them;  still,  for  him  the  way  is  open  no  less  than  for  others. 

The  necessity  that  the  poor  man  be  possessed  of  taste  and  cultivation, 
will  seem  all  the  more  urgent  when  we  consider  that  they  become  liis 
most  available  capital,  and  especially  so  when  dealing  with  the  things  of 
nature.  They  are  to  him  as  gold  and  lands.  They  supply  the  ])lace  of 
elegance  and  luxury,  and  are  such  treasures  as,  without  which,  even 
elegance  and  luxury  are  nothing  but  tinsel  and  a  vulgar  sham,  if  they  be 
not  clothed  with  taste  and  made  to  show  the  hand  of  cultivation  in  all 
their  arrangements. 

It  has  been  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  aid  of  those  not  likely 
to  consult  more  expensive  and  elaborate  works  on  rural  architecture — or 

*  This  article  and  its  excellent  oriiiinal  designs,  were  prepared  expressly  for  this 
number  of  the  Register  by  Geo.  D.  Rand  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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if  they  should  consult  them,  should  find  everything  on  too  costly  a  scale 
for  their  purposes — that  we  have  introduced  into  these  pages  from  year  to 
j^ear,  such  designs  as,  in  our  judgment,  are  calculated  to  improve  the 
taste  and  furnish  some  available  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  building 
a  home  in  the  country.  We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  our  previous 
efforts  have  been  widely  appreciated ;  and  we  hope  this  further  contribu- 
tion may  be  as  favorably  received  and  as  extensively  useful. 

We  have  thought  it  of  little  use  to  publish  designs  of  cottages  contain- 
ing, besides  the  pantry,  closets,  &c.,  less  than  three  rooms.  No  good 
American  housewife  is  for  any  long  time  content  with  less,  and  no  indus- 
trious, intelligent  working-man,  need  ask  his  wife  to  take  up  with  less. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  live  in  more  straightened  quarters,  would  never 
look  into  these  or  any  other  pages  for  a  design  for  such  a  cottage,  but 
would  build  something  after  the  style  of  those  they  were  familiar  with, 
whether  it  were  the  log  cabin  or  the  Irish  laborer's  shanty  of  turf  and 
boards.  Our  designs,  therefore,  in  this  number  of  the  Register,  will 
begin  with  a  cottage,  which,  although  small,  has  some  claims  to  a  pleasant 
style  of  living,  and  which  can  be  made  tasteful  as  well  as  comfortable. 
Such  a  dwelling  will  be  found  capacious  enough  to  rear  in  much  refine- 
ment an  ordinary  family,  and  if  substantially  built,  even  of  wood,  will 
last  two  or  three  generations. 

That  the  smallest  of  these  designs  may  be  the  better  appreciated,  we 
wish  to  refer  the  reader  to  some  remarks  made  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  work,  in  relation  to  building  small  cottages  on  large  farms,  for  the 
occupation  of  the  farm  laborers  and  their  families.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  those  remarks,  we  know  of  several  instances  where  they  have 
been  acted  on,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  wiih  those  more  directly 
interested,  that  so  good  and  every  way  beneficial  results  have  followed  the 
adoption  of  the  plan.  We  ask  tho  owners  of  those  large  farms  who  take 
into  their  own  families  the  numerous  laborers  whom  they  are  compelled 
te  employ,  to  consider  a  moment  if  they  are  pursuing  the  most  judicious 
course.  We  acknowledge  it  may  involve  less  immediate  outlay  than  any 
other  plan,  and  may  in  some  instances  be  a  trifle  less  expensive  from  year  to 
year.  But  we  will  suggest  once  more,  whether  the  saving  be  not  made 
at  the  expense  of  many  home  comforts,  much  refinement  in  the  increasing 
family,  and  an  untold  amount  of  drudgery  for  the  farmer's  wives  and 
daughters,  that  fearfully  imperils  their  continued  good  health,  and  redu- 
ces them  to  a  servant's  knowledge  of  the  world  about  them,  and  how  to 
render  home  attractive,  and  all  its  influences  pure  and  healthily  stimula- 
ting. We  are  among  tliose  who  believe  that  a  farnKu's  home  may  be  as 
full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  as  suggestive  of  high  hopes  as  any  other. 
We  know  of  no  good  reason  why  they,  more  than  others,  should  yield 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families,  to  the  discomforts  of  a  ))rimitive 
style  of  life  and  the  hard  wearing  monotony  of  thoughtless  toil.     The 
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easily  attainable  possibilitit^s  of  a  nobler  life  are  so  much  greater  than 
this — the  way  has  been  shown  in  so  many  living  instances,  and  the  reward 
reaped  is  so  evident  and  satisfactorj'',  that  we  are  impatient  that  every 
dweller  in  the  country  should  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and 
labor  not  alone  to  put  money  in  his  pocket,  but  also  to  increase  his 
knowledge,  cultivate  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature, 
and  attune  his  perceptions  to  the  fine  harmonies  of  a  well-ordered,  refined 
life,  which  unites  the  whole  family  circle  in  constant  efforts  to  promote 
the  general  intelligence  and  happiness. 

Our  plans  and  descriptions  in  this  number  occupy  so  much  space,  that 
we  will  not  stop  longer  to  discuss  the  general  theme,  but  proceed  to  the 
plans  at  once.     First  we  give  three  designs  for 

WORKING-MEN'S  COTTAGES. 
DESIGN  I. 
In  accordance  with  the  preceding  remarks,  the  first  design  we  shall 
present,  is  one  as  compact  and  as  moderate  in  size  as  will  allow  of  the 
number  of  rooms  specified.  In  the  perspective  view,  (fig.  35,)  we  have 
chosen  to  represent  a  style  of  construction  once  very  common  in  the 
older  States  and  across  the  ocean,  and  even  now  regarded  by  the  best 
architects  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  small  picturesque  cottages.     The  side 


■RGUSOU    ALBAM*' 


Fig.  35. 
walls  are  only  one  story  in  height,  which  renders  the  stj^le  more  suitable 
than  story  and  a-half  houses,  when  either  stone,  brick,  or  concrete  is  to 
be  used.  The  tie-beams  go  directly  across  from  plate  to  plate,  thus 
preventing  all  spreading  from  the  pressure  of  the  roof,  which  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  in  onc-and-a-half-storied  houses.  The  steep  pitch  of 
the  roof,  to  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  of  comfortable  rooms  in  the  attic, 
j^  makes  the  chambers  nearly  as  large  and  ])leasant  as  in  a  house  of  two 
:  \  full  stories,  while  the  cost  is  considerably  less,  and  much  is  also  gained, 

©c:^^ -, 
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Fig.  37— Chamber. 


in  our  opinion,  in  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  exterior,  which 
liarmonizes  so  well  with  all  our  ideas  of  what  a  small  unpretending  cot- 
tage should  be. 

The  main  portion  of  the  cottage  is  only  16  by  24  feet.  A  lean-to,  9^ 
feet  in  width,  is  added  on  the  back  side.  It  should  be  made  of  good 
height,  coming  just  under  the  cornice  of  the  main  part,  the  roof  rather 
flat,  and  hipped  at  the  ends.  One  end  is  left  unenclosed  for  a  veranda, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  design. 

The  plan  (figs.  36  and  37)  needs  little  explanation.     It  has  one  or 
two  points  of  superiority  over  most  plans  usually  adopted  in  so  small 
dwellings,  which  may  be  mentioned.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  front 
door  opens  into  a  pretty  hall  or  entry,  from  which  the 
chambers  are  reached,  and  which  also  gives  access  to 
the  living-room  asid  the  kitchen.    |  ^ 
This  arrangement  gives  an  air  of  j 
elegance   rarely   seen   in   such  a   u^^^O"^ 
cottage,    and    its    mistress    will 
readily  appreciate  the  difference 
36~Peincipil  Floor,  between  it  and  the  more  common 
way  of  compelling  every  person  who  wishes  to  go  up-stairs,   to  pass 
through  the  kitchen.     The  cellar,  which  should  be  under  the  whole  of 
the  main  part,  is  reached  by  a  door  leading  from  the  kitchen,  under  the 
chamber  stairs.     Two  good  bed-rooms  are  provided  in  the  attic,  each  with 
ample  closets. 

The  window  and  door  hoods,  and  the  verge  boards,  are  the  only  non- 
.i=5=_.__   =i_  essentials  of  the  exte- 

rior. But  we  believe 
that  whoever  builds  a 
cottage  like  this,  can 
poorly  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  them. 
Their  cost  need  be  very 
little,  while  the  air  of 
neatness,  content,  and 
rural  fitness  which 
they  confer,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  If 
the  interior  be  made 
to  correspond,  by  taste 
Fig.  38— Pbrspkctivk  Vibw.  in  its  arrangement,  by 

a  few  pictures  and  graceful  curtains  and  flowers,  a  cottage  as  inexpensive 
as  this  may  be  made  to  express  more  of  happiness  and  refinement,  than 
can  be  got  out  of  many  statelier  and  moie  ambitious  mansions.  M^ 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  cottage  varies  from  §250  to  .$350.  (J 
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DESIGN  II. 
The  accommodation  afforded  in  this  design,  (perspective  view,  fig.  38,) 
is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  one,  with  the  exception  of  an  additional 

chamber.  The  kitchen, 
however,  is  larger,  and 
the  living-room  has  a 
pretty  window-seat  and 
two  closets.  This  way 
of  obtaining  closets  in 
a  room  wliich  would 
otherwise  be  destitute 
of  them,  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  im- 
Fig.  39-WiNDow  Seat.  proves  the  appearance 

of  the  room,  while  it  lessens  but  little  its  apparent  size.  The  accompa- 
nying cut  (fig.  39)  will  give  a  good  idea  of  their  appearance  and 
construction. 

The  exterior  we  have  given  to  this  design  is  a  very  common  one,  and 

requires  no  explanation.     It 
may   easily  be  improved  in 
appearance   by   carrying  up 
the   central   portion    of    the 
lean-to  as  high  as  the  main 
building,     as     indicated     in 
fig.   40.      This    arrangement 
would    give     an     additional 
"^^OsW^mJi^^         room   on   the    second    floor. 
Fig.  40.  The     dotted     lines     in     the 
chamber  plan  (fig.  42)  show  how  it  might  be  done.     The  chimney  is 
located  in  the  center  of  the  house  where  all  its  heat  is  saved,  and  where 
it  is  accessible  to  the  stove  fun- 
nels  on  every   side.     The  pas- 
tnxis       BEDROOM  I    sage  between  the  kitchen  and 
. — _  _   ^^^^  I    the    living-room    may   have    a 

door  on  each  side,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  exclude  all  noise, 
heat  and  odors  from  the  kitchen. 
The  cellar  is  reached  from  this 
41— Principal  Floor,  passage,  and  opposite  the  cellar  Fig.  42— Cuambek. 
door  is  a  small  closet.  The  cost  will  vary  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  dollars. 

DESIGN  III. 
This  cottage  is  properly  a  suburban  one,  and  should  not  be  built  far 
away  from  some  town  or  village.     Its  form  is  well  adapted  to  brick  or 
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^^G  a  soli    Hl*f'' 


Fig.  43— Perspective  View. 


concrete,  as  it  is  nearly  a  square,  and  has  a  broad,  overhanging  cornice. 
The  square  bay  in  front,  the  circular-headed  door  and  the  double 
windows,  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  cottage.  The  accom- 
modation is  about  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  designs.     The  hall, 

however,  has  a  more  villa-like  breadth,   and   the 

living-room  has  three  cases  of  book-shelves,  which 

should  be  enclosed  by  glass  doors.     The  large  bay 

increases     the     size    of     the 

room,  and  adds  greatly  to  its 

elegance.         The      bed-room 

opens  from  this  room  in  the 

plan,    but    can    be   made   to 

communicate  also  or  solely 
44— Principal  Floor,  with  the  kitchen,  if  desired. 
The  kitchen  has  two  good  closets,  from  one  of  which  the  cellar  stairs 
descend,  and  a  good-sized  pantry.  This  pantry,  and  the  partly  enclosed 
veranda,  and  space  for  fuel,  is  simply  a  piazza  with  enclosed  ends. 
Where  neighboring  houses  are  quite  near,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a 
suburban  district,  it  is  desirable  sometimes  that  some  means  be  adopted 
to  i'lisure  privacy,  and  we  know  of  no  better  way  than  that  here 
indicated. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  the  chamber  plan  (fig.  45")  is  a  very  happy 

one,  as  by  no  otlier  way  could  so  good  room  be  obtained  in  the  same 

area.     The  corners  cut  off  supply  the  necessary   closets.     The  hall  has 

closet  and  a  \vir)dow-seat,  and  a  bath-room  is  supplied  on  the  left. 

The  entire  cost  will  be  from  $G00  to  $800. 


45  — Chamber  Plan. 
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FARM    HOUSES. 
DESIGN  I. 


Fig.  46— Pbrspkctivk  View. 

We  present  this  design  with  some  confidence  that  it  will  be  found  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  farmers  and  other  dwellers  in  the 
country.  It  is  neither  large  nor  costl3^  It  has  neither  a  pretentious  nor 
a  foreign  aspect.  It  seems  as  if  it  might  have  grown  out  of  the  soil 
itself,  so  modestly  does  it  harmonize  with  the  best  features  of  any  culti- 
vated landscape.  Yet  it  is  roomy  enough  for  quite  a  large  family,  and 
every  room  is  arranged  for  home,  family  enjoyment,  rather  than  for  show 

or  for  company.     Any  family  which 
will  adapt  itself  to  the  suggestions 


Fig.  47— Principal  Flook.  Fig.  48— Chamber  Plan. 

of  refinement  and  intelligence  indicated  by  the  green-house,  the  bay 
window  and  its  crowning  balcony,   the  latticed  porch  and  the  simple 
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terrace,  need  never  want  more  exciting  pleasures  than  those  always  at 
command  beneath  and  around  the  old  roof-tree. 

The  accommodation  provided  is  an  entrance  hall,  a  parlor  of  fair  pro- 
portions, with  a  bay  window,  a  glass  door  through  which  the  plants  in 
the  green-house  may  be  seen,  and  an  alcove,  which  is  a  small  recess  cut 
oft'  the  veranda,  and  only  separated  from  the  parlor  by  an  arch,  and,  if 
preferred,  a  fall  of  drapery.  On  its  left  wall  a  case  of  books,  or  articles 
of  curiosity  or  vertu,  may  be  placed ;  through  its  farther  wall  a  glass 
door  leads  upon  a  small  private  veranda,  enclosed  by  a  light  balustrade; 
and  at  the  right,  a  private  door  gives  a  "  favored  few  "  access  to  the  bed- 
room, Tlie  dining-room  with  its  closet,  the  kitchen,  the  back  stairs  and 
the  pantry,  conclude  the  accommodation  given  on  the  first  floor,  (fig.  47.) 
Everything  in  the  way  of  a  scullery,  dairy,  wood-room,  &c.,  can  of  course 
be  added  according  to  the  necessities  of  each  particular  case.'  Four  good 
chambers  (fig.  48)  are  supplied  in  the  attic,  each  with  a  closet. 

For  details  of  the  construction  of  the  conservatory  or  green-house,  see 
previous  numbers  of  the  Register,  or  special  treatises  on  that  subject. 
In  order  to  give  sufficient  variety,  we  must  be  brief  in  our  remarks  and 
explanations. 

The  cost  of  this  house  will  be  from  $1200  to  $1400. 

DESIGN  II— Alteration  of  an  Old  House. 
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Fig.  49— Princital  Floor. 


Fig.  50— Thk  Samk  as  Altkreo. 


In   all  parts   of    the    country   there   are   old-fashioned   houses   with 
awkward  exteriors,  and  most  ingeniously  inconvenient  in  their  internal 
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arrangementa.  The  accompanj-ing  plan  (fig.  49)  is  a  specimen  of  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  this  class.  It  is  selected  because  it  is  the  copy  of  a 
house  now  standing  in  Lamoille  Co.,  Vt.,  and  the  alteration  shown  in  fig. 
50  is  there  proposed  to  be  carried  out.  The  points  of  difference  may  be 
briefly  stated : 

The  sLair-case  of  the  old  house  was  a  close  one,  with  a  door  at  the  foot, 
and  the  hall  afforded  entrance  to  no  room  but  the  living-room.  In  the 
modified  plan,  the  stair-case  is  opened,  giving  a  more  cheerful  aspect  to 
the  hall,  and  doors  conduct  from  it  into  the  parlor  and  the  small  room  to 
the  right,  now  proposed  to  be  jised  as  a  library  and  private  sitting-room. 
The  living-room  is  extended  six  feet  into  the  ell  part,  and  the  old  bed- 
room and  pantry  are  thrown  together,  making  one  pleasant  and  roomy 
sleeping  aj)artment.  Beyond  this  room  a  small  wing  has  been  added  for 
a  children's  bed-room.  The  arrangement  of  closets  to  accommodate 
these  two  rooms,  can  be  seen  on  the  plan.  The  back  hall  and  stair-case, 
business  office  and  back-kitchen,  occupy  part  of  the  space  formerly  devo- 
ted to  fuel.  Room  enough,  however,  is  left  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  the 
introduction  of  more  economical  heating  apparatus  renders  it  less 
necessary  to  keep  so  large  quantities  of  wood  on  hand,  as  most  of  our 
old  farmers  were  obliged  to  do  in  the  days  of  enormous  fire-places. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  exterior  views,  as  the  chief 
object  in  this  plan  was  sinipl}^  to  furnish  a  hint  or  two  in  relation  to  the 
improvement  of  a  very  common  sort  of  house.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
it  requires  more  skill  and  ingenuity  to  alter  an  old  house  economically, 
and  at  the  same  time  effective!}",  than  are  needed  in  making  an  entirely 
new  design.  A  person  of  limited  experience  and  observation  ought  never 
to  go  forward  in  such  change,  without  consulting  some  person  who  has 
had  both,  and  who  has,  besides,  taste  enough  to  make  the  new  harmonize 
with  the  old.  Old  houses  frequently,  when  modified  in  the  right  manner, 
and  with  a  proper  feeling  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable,  become  the 
most  satisfactory  of  dwellings.  They  are  associated  with  the  past,  and 
interlinked  with  pleasant  memories  of  youth  and  the  friends  of  other 
days.  It  is  an  enviable  privilege,  therefore,  which  he  possesses  who 
inherits  an  old  house,  which  needs  only  a  fevv  alterations  to  accommodate 
it  to  a  newer  state  of  societ}'-,  while  it  is  still  left  in  all  the  pride  and 
dignity  of  a  former  generation. 

DESIGN  III. 

This  design  (fig.  51,  following  page,)  is  intended  more  particularly  for 
the  suburban  or  village  residence  of  some  professional  gentleman  who 
has  a  love  for  rural  pursuits.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
market  gardener,  and  would  not  be  out  of  place  anywhere  in  the  country. 
If  the  general  plan  suits  a  young  man  who  is  not  able  to  carry  oat  the 
whole  design  at  once,  it  is  so  arranged  that  he  need  build  only  a  portion 
at  a  time,  and  add  the  remainder  as  his  necessities  and  his  means  increase. 
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Fig.  51 — Perspective  View. 

The  rear  of  the  house,  for  instance,  containing  the  kitchen,  pantry,  bed- 
room, entry  and  dining-room,  may  first  be  built — an  arrangement  of 
rooms  which  would  not  only  be  very  convenient,  but  would  make  a  neat- 
looking  cottage.  In  the  plan  as  here  shown,  (fig.  52,)  we  call  attention 
only  to  the  green-house  or  conservator}'^,  which,  with  a  southern  exposure, 

would  be  well  adapted  to  a  high 
latitude.  The  room  marked  P,  the 
construction  of  wlucli  can  be  seen 


15  X  17      [) 


Principal  Floor. 


Fig,  53— Chambers. 


in  the  view,  is  intended  for  use  as  a  potting-room.  The  doors  from  tlie 
green-house  to  the  hall  and  the  dining-room  should  be  glazed.  The 
enjoyment  which  such  a  room  can  be  made  to  afford,  can  be  known  only 
to  those  who  have  experienced  it.  It  can  be  heated  (so  well  is  it  protected 
on  every  side  but  one,)  by  the  ordinary  furnace  which  warms  the  rest  of 
the  hoiise.  The  chamber  plan  calls  for  no  special  remark. 
This  house  may  be  built  of  wood  for  $2,000. 
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DESIGN  IV. 


Fig.  54— Perspective  View. 

For  a  locality  which  commands  a  wide  prospect,  or  one  where  an 
outlook  over  neisliboring  obstructions  is  desired,  the  design  here  given 
may  prove  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is  intended  for  a  farm-house  of  the 
larger  class,  and  if  built  of  solid  materials  might  properly  be  called  a 
villa.     It  would,  however,  make  a  very  satisfactory   dwelling  built  of 


Fig.  55 — Principal  Floor. 


Fig.  56— Chamber  Plan. 


wood.  The  accommodation  afforded  in  the  ground  i)lan,  (fig.  55,)  is 
sufficient  for  a  large  fiiniil}'  living  in  liberal  style.  The  office  at  the  right 
of  the  hall  lias  a  circular  stair-case  in  one  corner,  leading  to  a  small 
library  or  study,  which  can  also  be  reached  from  the  upper  hall.     The 
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two  rooms  taken  together  make  an  arrangement  which  every  "  country 
gentleman"  who  loves  to  investigate  the  sciences  which  pertain  to  his 
sphere  of  activity,  will  particularly  enjoy.  The  dining-room  and  kitchen 
accommodations  are  ample,  and  tlie  stair-case  hall  through  the  center  of 
the  house  makes  it  cool  and  airy  in  summer,  and  if,  besides,  very  con- 
venient. The  chamber  plan  (fig.  56)  furnishes  eight  sleeping  apartments, 
besides  the  study.  The  observatory  is  reached  by  circular  stairs  from 
the  study.  This  house  can  be  built  of  wood  for  not  far  from  ^2,200,  but 
at  this  price  there  would  be  no  scope  for  any  superfluities  of  decoration, 
though  every  part  would  be  built  durably  and  tastefully. 


DESIGN  V. 


Fig.  67— PaESPKCTiva  View. 


Fig.  58— Principal  Floor. 
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In  this  design 
we  have  endea- 
vored to  furnish 
a  country  house, 
which  should  have 
first-class  accom- 
modations, large 
and  airy  rooms, 
and  still  be  nei- 
ther pretentious 
nor  very  expen- 
sive. We  have 
some  confidence 
that  a  careful 
examination  of  „•>, 
the      design     will  l\ 
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accord  to  it  these  advantages.  In  its  exterior  it  is  somewhat  irregular, 
yet  so  arranged  that  the  parts  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  join  to- 
gether ■vviLhout  those  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome 
gutters,  which  are  often 
the  accompaniment  of 
many  stylish  houses. 
The  main  hall  and  a 
portion  of  the  kitchen 
are  in  a  lean-to,  which 
is  carried  forward  far 
enough  to  form  the  Avide 
veranda.  A  corner  of  the 
dining-room  and  the  ad- 
jacent alcove,  are  formed 
Fig.  59— Chamber  Plan.  in    the   same   way   on   the 

opposite  side.     The  remaining  peculiarities  of  the  design  are  readily  seen 
from  the  accompanying  plans.     The  cost  need  not  vary  much  from  ^2,500. 


H  E  D  G^  E  S. 


Two  reasons,  which  circumstances  have  rendered  powerful,  have 
operated  in  preventing  a  more  general  and  successful  adoption  of  hedges. 
One  is  the  aversion  so  prevalent,  to  undertake  anything  which  does  not 
produce  immediate  results,  several  years  being  required  to  make  a  perfect 
hedge.  The  other  is  the  almost  universal  notion,  adopted  without  a 
moment's  thought,  that  everything  in  the  form  of  a  tree  must  grow  and 
take  care  of  itself.  Hence  we  see,  for  every  good  well  managed  hedge, 
at  least  one  hundred  bad  and  neglected  ones.  This  remark  applies  with 
more  force  to  the  attempts  made  with  the  Osage  Orange  than  with  any 
other  plant,  for  nothing  that  is  ever  used  for  hedges,  is  more  sensitive 
under  bad  usage,  or  succeeds  better  if  well  treated,  than  this.  The  privet 
and  the  buckthorn  will  usually  present  something  of  a  hedgy  appearance 
with  any  kind  of  management ;  but  the  Osage,  unless  well  cultivated  and 
properly  sheared,  will  not  exhibit  even  the  semblance  of  a  hedge.  Hence 
the  common  notion  that  it  has  proved  a  failure. 

Many  plants  have  been  employed  in  hedge-making,  with  various 
degrees  of  success.  The  English  hawthorn  was  first  extensively  planted, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  Union,  the 
summer  proved  too  long  and  hot  for  its  close  growth.  The  native  New- 
castle and  Washington  thorns  were  next  largely  used  ;  but  after  hundreds 
of  thousands  had  been  set  out,  the  borer  entered  them  as  well  as  the 
hawthorn,  and  swept  them  off  by  miles  together.     The  Buckthorn,  being 
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a  poisonous  plant,  has  withstood,  the  attacks  of  all  enemies ;  and  being 
easy  to  raise  from  seed,  easy  to  transplant,  of  natural  hedgy  growth,  and 
never  suckering,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Its  objections  are,  want  of 
thorns,  slow  and  slender  growth,  and  not  flourishing  in  the  shade.  It  will 
not  succeed  well  under  large  trees,  which  is  a  comparatively  small  objec- 
tion, nor  will  the  interior  of  a  close  hedge  continue  dense  for  the  same 
reason,  which  is  a  formidable  one.  Planted  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  well 
cultivated  for  several  years,  it  will  form  a  good  hedge  in  about  six  years. 
■\Vhere  there  is  danger  of  cattle  dashing  through,  one  or  two  stout  No,  5 
wires  should  be  stretched  lengthwise  through  its  center. 

Evergreen  hedges  are  mostly  employed  as  screens  from  observation 
and  from  winds;  but  as  animals  scarcely  ever  attempt  to  pass  where 
they  cannot  look  through,  perhaps  they  may  yet  be  used  as  fai'm  barriers. 
But  we  want  further  experiments.  The  American  Arbor-vitae  is  one  of 
the  best  evergreens  for  this  purpose,  but  like  the  buckthorn,  it  will  not 
grow  well  in  the  shade ;  hence,  Avhen  closely  sheared,  the  interior 
branches  are  bare.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  sheared  in  the  common 
way,  it  should  be  shortened  back.     The  close  growth   of  a  smoothly 

shorn  surface,  darkens 
and  kills  the  interior 
foliage,  as  shown  in  fig. 
60.  Fig.  61  represents 
the  same  shortened 
back,  or  rather  thinned 
hack,  admitting  the 
light  within.  Fig.  62 
shows  how  this  is  done, 
shorter  at  a.     The  red  cedar 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  62. 
or  still 


Fig.  61. 

the  cut  being  made  at  a  fork 
should  be  similarly  treated. 

The  hemlock,  although  hardly  stout  enough  for  a  hedge  until  it  has 
grown  many  years,  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  screens  in 
existence.  Its  fresh  deep  green  color  is  unsurpassed ;  and  its  densencss 
of  growth  in  consequence  of  its  quality  of  growing  in  the  shade,  is 
scarcely  equalled.  The  Norway  spruce  will  probably  prove  a  fine  hedge 
tree.     It  grows  with  great  vigor,  and  may  be  freely  shortened  back. 

For  common  farm  fencing  purposes,  the  Osage  orange  has  so  far  been 
the  most  promising.  It  grows  rapidly  if  well  cultivated  ;  is  sufficiently 
hardy,  except  at  the  extreme  north ;  and  is  densely  armed  with  shari)  and 
terrible  thorns.  In  order  to  insure  a  perfectly  continuous  and  even  hedge, 
the  young  plants  must  be  allowed  to  swell  their  buds  before  they  are  set 
out,  that  all  dead  and  feeble  plants  may  he  rejected.  The  first  winter  a 
light  furrow  should  be  plowed  upon  it,  to  protect  and  drain  it  at  the  same 
operation.  The  soil  should  be  kept  deep  and  mellow  by  cultivation,  at 
least  four  or  five  feet  on  each  side,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  grow  up  with 
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weeds  and  grass,  as  is  usual ;  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  placed  nearly- 
over  a  tile  drain,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  its  endurance  of  winter. 
The  following  figures,  i^a  part  of  which  are  reduced  and  improved  from 
those  in  Warder  on  Hedges,)  will  show  how  this, 
and  indeed  all  hedges,  should  be  sheared. 

The   neglect   of    cutting   down   at   the  com- 
mencement, causes  the  hedge  to  become  thin  and 


W^ 


mmm 
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Fig.  63— Badly  Prcned  Hedge.  Fig.  64.  Fig.  65. 

narrow,  and  full  of  gaps  at  the  bottom  where  it  should  be  the  thickest — 
and  dense  and  impenetrable  only  at  the  top,  where  this  is  less  essential. 
In  other  M'ords,  the  hedge  becomes     Avrong-side-up,  or     \ 
mounted  on  stilts,  (figs.  63  and  64.)     The  appearance  of 


Fig.  67— First  Year, 
Nkwly  Set  Out. 

Fig.  6S— Beginning  of  Second  Year. 
the  young  hedge  just  before  cutting  down  the  first  tmie,  is  shown  at  a, 
fig.  65,  and  the  cut  portion  at  6.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  a 

novice  to  cut  off  "  all 

this   fine  growth  " — he 

thinks  it  will  "ruin"  his 

young    and    promising 

fence.     Yet  if  the  work 

is  omitted,  it  will  in  a 

few  years  appear  as  in 

fig.  66. 

The  following  is  the 

regular  order  of  work- 


Fig,  69— Beginning  op 
Third  Year. 


Fig. 


70 — Summer  of  Third 
Year. 


ing  each  successive  year. 


Fig.  67  represents  the  plant  the  first  year,  or 
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-Beginning  of  Fourth  Tear. 


a  few  weeks  after  setting  out— it  has  been  cut  down  nearly  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  tap-root  trimmed  off,  and  the  young  shoots  are  starting 
from  it  at  a.  It  should  grow  untouched  at  least  one  year— some  prefer 
two  years,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  become  thorouglily  established. 
Its  appearance  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  is  shown  in  fig.  68— 
when  it  is  cut  down  again  near  the  line  &,  to  thicken  it  at  the  bottom. 
The  result  of  this  cutting  down  is    seen     in  fig.  69,  which  shows  the 

same  plant  after  further  growth, 
and  which  is  again  to  be  cut 
down  at  the  line  c — this  may  be 
done  in  the  spring  of  the  third 
year,  if  the  hedge  has  been  well 
managed  and  kept  vigorous. 
This  shearing  will  not  be  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  high. 
Nervous  people  "cannot  bear" 
Fig.  71— Beginning  of  Fourth  Tear.  thus  to  cut  down  their  beautiful 

growing  hedges— and  of  course  never  have  a  good  one.  But  if  the  work 
has  been  unflinchingly  done,  the  hedge  will  present  by  early  summer  of 
the  third  year,  the  fine  broad-based,  thickened  appearance  at  the  bottom, 
represented  by  fig.  70.  The  next  pruning,  to  be  done  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  year,  is  shown  in  fig.  71,  as  indicated  by  lines  meeting  at  c, 
when  the  hedge  for  the  first  time  begins  to  assume  the  form  of  a  roof. 
The  previous  shearings  (or  rather  mowings)  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
c  and  d.  Fig.  72  shows  the  subsequent  cuttings— first  by  the  lines  meet- 
ing at  A,  and  afterwards  at  o. 
The  latter  may  be  straight,  as 
the  previous  ones,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  gothic  arch,  as  shown  by 
the  figure.  This  brings  the 
hedge  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year,  when  it  will  begin  to  form 
an  eflficient  barrier,  if  it  has 
been  well  cultivated  and  i)runed 
as  here  indicated.  Its  breadth 
at  bottom  will  be  nearly  double  its  height.  Future  years  will  give  it 
more  height;  but  it  must  be  especially  observed  to  keep  it  always  narrow 
at  top,  so  that  the  foliage  above  shall  not  shade  that  below,  nor  injure 
the  broad  thick  growth  at  bottom. 


Fig.  72— End  of  Fourth  Tkaror  Bkginning 
OF  Fifth. 
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FENCES  AND  FENCE  MAKINO. 


A  MODERATE  estimate  will  show  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  fences  of  the 
whole  country,  cannot  be  less  than  five  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
reduction  of  this  aggregate  expense  but  one-fifth,  would  consequently 
save  the  country  at  large  a  greater  sum  than  the  whole  value  of  the  Erie 
Canal  and  of  the  New- York  Central  and  Eric  Railroads.  Every  sugges- 
tion for  cheapening  their  construction,  or  rendering  them  more  durable, 
may  contribute  esse?itially  to  this  most  important  result,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  inquiring  farmer. 

The  common  worm  or  zig-zag  fences  of  the  country,  with  their  project- 
ing stakes,  occupy  a  strip  of  land  at  least  twelve  feet  wide — occasioning 
a  loss  of  land  equal  to  this  breadth  on  two  sides  of  everj'^  arable  field — 
or  half  a  rod  more  than  is  occasioned  by  a  straight  boundary.  If  there 
are  ten  million  arable  acres  in  the  State  of  New-York,  the  entire  loss  in 
this  State  alone,  from  the  zig-zag  form  of  fences,  caimot  be  less  than 
three  hundred  tliousand  acres  of  cultivated  land — equal  to  more  than 
three  thousand  good  farms.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  looking  for 
substitutes  for  these  obstrusive  fences  is  obvious. 

POST    FENCES. 

The  durability  of  fences  is  the  first  consideration.  The  most  durable 
wood  should  be  selected  for  posts,  such  as  red  cedar,  white  cedar,  locust, 
white  oak,  and  other  kinds  which  resist  decay  a  long  time ;  but  the  selec- 
tion of  the  kind  of  timber  merel}-,  is  not  all.  Its  durability  depends 
much  upon  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  If, 
for  instance,  posts  are  cut  and  set  before  seasoning,  the  moist  soil  may 
prevent  its  drying  for  a  long  time,  until  it  becomes  sap-rotten.  If,  how- 
ever, the  soil  is  porous,  and  happens  to  be  very  dry,  this  bad  result  may 
not  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  timber  is  cut  at  mid-sum:ner,  when 
the  air  is  warm  and  drying,  and  placed  where  evaporation  may  rapidly 
take  place,  the  wood  will  become  hard  like  horn  ;  and  such  posts  set  in 
ground  that  has  a  perfect  natural  drainage,  or  over  an  underdrain, 
will  remain  dry  and  last  a  great  number  of  years.  Posts  set  in  wet  ground, 
or  where  they  become  thoroughly  soaked  every  spring,  and  dried  every 
summer,  will  soon  decay. 

Wherever,  therefore,  land  slopes  in  a  favorable  direction,  a  post  fence 
should  always  be  placed  in  a  ditch,  either  over  tile,  or  upon  a  carefully 
laid  stone  channel ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  sand  or  gravel  be  rammed 
in  well  around  them,  to  facilitate  the  downward  escape  of  water.  Coarse 
gravel,  or  fine  broken  stone,  used  for  this  purpose,  would  nearly  prevent 
such  timber  from  ever  becoming  water-soaked ;  but  even  compact  clay, 
closely  beaten  about  the  post,  would  tend  to  keep  away  much  water,  as, 
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closely  pounded,  it  would  be  water-tight,  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
would  pass  downward  to  the  ditch,  outside  of  this  impervious  portion. 
Cutting  the  drain  under  the  fence  serves  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
adjacent  land,  and  especially  from  that  strip  that  is  apt  to  be  hardened 
by  the  tread  of  horses  at  headlands;  and  the  labor  of  cutting,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  ditching  plow,  is  not  greater  than  digging  a  row  of  post- 
holes  alone.  Numerous  trials  indicate  that  posts  will  last  about  one-half 
longer  if  inverted  from  the  natural  growth  but  further  experiments  are 
needed  to  prove  that  this  is  so  under  all  circumstances.  The  practice  of 
charring  only  preserves  a  thin  shell  at  the  outside  of  the  post,  and  is  of 
little  use. 

Filling  the  holes  with  stones  around  the  post,  is  now  generally  dis- 
carded, as  it  becomes  impossible  to  pound  them  firmly  enough  to  hold 
the  post  from  sagging;  and  unless  each  hole  is  well  drained,  they  admit 
every  flow  of  water  more  freely  to  the  post,  thus  promoting  decay  by  a 
constant  alternation  of  moisture  and  dryness. 

The  holes  should  be  at  least  two  feet  and  a-half  deep  for  a  common 
fence,  and  three  to  four  feet  deep  for  a  high  or  tight  fence  around  barn- 
yards. They  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  freely  the  pounder  on 
every  side ;  and  to  make  the  earth  around  the  post  as  hard  as  a  brick, 
only  two  or  three  ounces  of  earth  should  be  thrown  in  at  a  time,  and 
beaten  quite  hard  before  more  is  added.  The  pounder  should  be  a  straight 
stick,  about  five  and  a-half  feet  long,  the  size  of  a  pitchfork  handle 
above,  and  two  inches  by  an  inch  on  its  face  or  end,  where  it  should  be 
shod  with  an  iron  head.  If  the  earth  is  quite  moist,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pactly beaten,  and  for  this  reason  the  posts  should  not  be  set  in  a  wet 
season  of  the  year.  If  too  dry,  which  rarely  happens,  the  addition  of  a 
little  water  occasionally  from  a  watering  pot,  will  promote  very  close 
packing. 

To  set  the  posts  perfectly  straight,  a  line  must  first  be  stretched,  and  a 
peg  stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  place  for  each  post ;  the  line  is  then 
removed,  and  the  holes  dug,  each  peg  forming  the  center  of  the  hole.  If 
a  ditch  is  cut,  as  already  recommended,  the  only  care  required  so  far,  is 
to  have  it  straight.  Next,  whether  in  holes  or  in  the  ditch,  two  posts 
are  to  be  carefully  set  by  the  plumb,  at  several  rods  distance  from  each 
other,  and  accurately  on  the  line.  Two  strong  cords  are  then  stretched 
across  the  face  of  each  post,  connecting  them,  one  near  the  ground  and 
the  other  near  the  top.  The  face  of  every  intermediate  post  is  then 
placed  just  touching  these  lines,  and  all  are  thus  set  upright  and  in  a 
right  line,  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  cords  will  not  be  strong 
enough  unless  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  workmen 
will  set  posts  twice  as  fast  with  as  without  them,  and  with  greater  accu- 
racy besides.  j/^ 

In  nailing  on  the  hoards,  the  top  board  is  first  to  be  very  accurately  (J 
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placed,  as  a  guide  for  the  rest  of  the  fence.  Where  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  level,  the  top  of  this  board  should  be  perfectly  straight,  which 
tnay  be  done  by  stretcliing  a  cord  tightly  across  the  face  of  the  line  of 
posts,  raising  it  from  the  slight  curve  it  falls  into,  by  a  nail  driven  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  into  each  post.  A  little  experience  will  enable  any 
one  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  line,  driving  the  nails  in  an  exact 
range.  Against  this  line  of  nails,  the  top  board  is  to  be  placed  and 
secured  by  nailing. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  uneven,  the  fence,  to  suit  it,  should 
not  be  broken  into  awkward  and  irregular  angles,  but  should  pass  over 
it  by  a  succession  of  graceful  curves.  Such  curves  are  easily  made  by  a 
row  of  nails  as  already  stated,  each  successive  nail  being  driven  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  less,  above  the  right  line,  in  passing  over  a  hollow,  and 
below  the  right  line,  when  rounding  over  a  hill.  These  successive  dis- 
tances are  easily  estimated  by  the  eye,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  without 
measui'ing.     The  accompanying  figure,  (fig.  73,)  strongly  represented,  to 
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Fig.  73.  Fig.  74. 

exhibit  more  plainly,  will  show  how  this  is  done.  An  experienced  hand 
will  thus  lay  off  fifty  rods  in  half  a  day.  Marking  the  height  of  the 
fence  on  every  fifth  post  Avith  chalk,  previously,  will  be  useful. 

To  assist  in  nailing  on  the  other  boards,  accurately  and  rapidly,  pro- 
cure two  pieces  of  board,  the  length  of  which  is  to  be  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  fence,  or  a  little  more,  and  saw  notches  in  them,  as  represented  in 
fig.  74.  The  projections  thus  left,  support  the  boards  while  they  are 
nailed  to  the  posts,  these  pieces  of  board  being  hung,  by  the  upper  pro- 
jection, upon  the  top  board,  already  in  its  place.     All  the  distances 


Fig.  75.  Fig.  76. 

between  the  different  boards  are  thus  measured  without  error,  and  one 
hand  will  proceed  alone  with  the  work  as  fast  as  two  could  do  without 
this  contrivance. 

The  boards  should  be  made  to  break  joints,  as  shown  in  fig.  75,  and  if 
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well  secured  with  strong  nails,  will  entirely  obviate  the  necessity  of  the 
facing  hoards,  usually  placed  upright  over  the  joints,  which,  by  retain- 
ing moisture,  generally  cause  decay  at  the  ends  of  the  boards  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years. 

A  cap-board  always  serves  to  stiffen  and  strengthen  the  top,  as  W(>11  as 
to  shelter  from  water  the  joints  of  the  upper  board.  It  is  easily  and 
very  neatly  nailed  on,  as  shown  in  fig.  76,  by  first  laying  the  cap-board 
so  as  to  overlap  the  preceding  one,  and  nailing  it  at  the  other  end  and 
middle.  Then  saw  off  both  these  lapping  ends  with  one  cut  of  the  saw, 
setting  it  with  a  slope  just  equal  to  the  width  of  the  cut,  when  both  will 
accurately  coincide,  and  form  the  perfect  joint  shown  in  fig.  77. 


Fig.  77. 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


When  it  is  desired  to  form  a  fence  of  great  strength,  so  as  to  endure 
the  assaults  of  unruly  cattle  and  ferocious  colts,  two  top-boards  should 
be  nailed  on  opposite  sideS;  surmounted  by  a  stout  cap,  as  shown  in  the 
section,  fig.  78.  This  has  proved  entirely  successful  as  a  boundary  fence, 
where  nothing  before  had  withstood  a  herd  of  furious  horses. 

A  proper  width  for  the  boards  and  of  the  spaces  between  them,  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  A  neat  fence  is  shown  in  fig.  79.  The  bot- 
tom board  is  6  inches  wide;  the  four  next  4  inches;  the  top  board  3 
inches,  and  the  cap  4  inches.  The  spaces  are  3,  3^,  4,  4i,  and  5  inches. 
Fig.  75,  (preceding  page,)  represents  a  heavier  fence,  better  adapted  to 
ordinary  purposes,  the  lower  board  being  7  or  8  inches,  the  next  6,  and 
the  three  upper  5  inches.  Where  boards  are  knotty,  it  is  safer  to  have 
them  at  least  5  or  6  inches  wide ;  but  a  lighter  appearance  is  given  by 
narrower  strips,  and  less  stuff  is.  required.  Tough  kinds  of  wood,  liable 
to  warp,  as,  for  example,  elm,  should  be  sawed  as  narrow  as  3  inches, 
and  not  over  seven-eighths  thick ;  and  then,  being  well  nailed  before  dry, 
they  will  be  held  securely  in  place,  and  not  draw  nails  nor  become  dis- 
torted in  seasoning.  If  cut  in  summer,  when  they  may  season  quickly, 
they  will  last  much  longer. 

Picket  fences,  as  they  are  termed,  cannot  be  recommended  for  their 
appearance,  but  only  as  a  method  of  security  in  preventing  the  ingress 
of  intruders. 

The  following  figures   (figs.  80  and  81,)  represent  finished  but  pictu-    i 

resque  fences  to  accompany  Cottage-Gothic  buildings.     They  are  made  jL 

7y  of  smooth  lumber,  and  should  be  painted  light  brown.     Posts  are  first  Q 
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Fig.  81. 

set,  and  stout  horizontal  rails  secured  nearly  as  in  making  a  common  picket 
fence.  These  rails  are  scantling,  2  by  3  inches,  let  into  the  posts,  and 
the  lower  one  high  enough  to  admit  a  board  about  a  foot  wide  at  bottom. 
The  height  of  the  fence  shown  in  fig.  80,  above  this  board,  is  about  3 
feet,  making  more  than  4  feet  in  all;  the  strips  of  picket  stuff,  being 
inclined  as  shown  in  the  figure,  must  be  3  feet  9  inches  long.  They  arc 
nailed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  horizontal  rails,  and  form  a  stiff  fence.* 
In  fig.  81,  the  fence  is  higher,  and  intended  to  exclude  fowls  from  a  gar- 
den. The  pickets  are  4  feet  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  thick,  and 
are  nailed  on  the  same  side  of  the  rails.  In  both  instances,  2  feet  is  a 
sufficie?it  distance  between  the  upper  and  lower  rail. 

All  fences  not  of  split  or  rough  rails,  should  be  protected  from  decay 
by  a  coating  of  paint  or  of  lime  wash — the  former  for  planed  wood,  and 
the  latter  for  rough  or  sawed  surfaces. 

The  construction  of  iron  fences  was  described  in  the  Register  for 
last  year. 

HURDLES  AND  CHEAP  FENCES. 

A  hurdle  fence,  made  of  sawed  stuff,  is  shown  by  fig.  82 ;  the  posts  of 
which  are  25  inches  square,  the  rails  2{  by  3-4th  inch,  morticed  through 
the  posts,  and  secured  by  2i  inch  cut-nails.  The  braces  and  cross-bar 
are  merely  laid  on,  and  are 
rail 


fastened     to    each 


with      — 


Fig.  82.  Fig.  83. 

annealed  cut  nails  clenched.  The  fence  is  put  up  by  making  a  hole  a 
foot  deep,  or  a  foot  and  a-half  if  in  soft  earth,  for  each  post,  and  fasten- 
ing them  at  the  top  with  a  pin.  This  may  be  made  for  about  a  dollar  a 
rod,  and   we  have  found   it  answer  an  excellent  purpose  for  a  movable 

*  The  figure  is  wrong  in  one  particul.-ir — the  pickets  on   the  other  side  are  beyond 
the  posts,  and  are  let  into  them  where  they  are  thicker  than  the  width  of  the  rail. 
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fence.  These  hurdles  may  be  made  more  cheaply,  nearly  as  strong,  and 
lighter,  by  "letting-in"  the  rails  slightly  into  the  posts,  and  securing 
each  by  a  stout  annealed  nail. 

Fig.  83  shows  a  cheaper  temporary  fence,  intended  for  confining  cattle 
or  horses  only.  It  is  made  of  common  split  rails,  attached  to  posts  by 
means  of  annealed  fence-wire,  thrust  through  half- 
inch  auser  holes  made  for  the  purpose,  and  secured 
by  a  twist.  One  good  rail  will  make  two  posts, 
which  are  set  about  20  inches  deep  into  crowbar 
holes.  The  meeting  ends  of  the  rails  are  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  post,  and  both  are  held  by  one 
wire,  as  shown  by  fig.  84.  This  fence  will  cost  from 
40  to  50  cents  a  rod,  including  rails,  wire  and  labor. 
Another  fence,  more  portable  in  form,  sometimes  used  on  western 
prairies,  where  winds  are  violent,  is  represented  by  fig.  85.  It  is  very 
cheap,  but  not  neat  in  appearance.  Short  sticks  are  mortised  as  repre- 
sented, to  form  a  support,  to  which  common  fence  rails,  or  poles,  are 


Fig.  85.  Fig.  86. 

nailed.  A  rider  is  added  without  nailing,  as  is  exhibited  in  fig.  86.  It 
stands  firmly  upon  the  ground,  and  may  be  moved  with  great  facility. 
It  is  as  cheap  as  the  preceding,  and  more  durable. 

Many  patents  were  taken  out  a  few  years  since,  for  movable  board 
fences,  made  first  into  separate  panels,  and  then  set  zig-zag  for  support, 
locking  together  at  the  ends.  As  such  fences  obviate  the  necessity  of 
providing  posts  and  digging  holes,  they  were  made  cheaply,  or  for  60  or 
70  cents  a  rod,  but  were  of  no  value  except  in  sheltered  localities.  Strong 
winds  have  frequently  upset  long  portions  at  a  single  blast,  and  on  the 
whole  they  cannot  be  recommended. 

Zig-zag  fences  hare  been  successfully  constructed,  however,  by  using 
timber  that  exposes  but  little  surface  to  the  wind.     One  form  is  made  by 
boring  holes  at  6  inches  distance  along  the  whole  length  of  two  horizon- 
tal rails,  and  forming  pannels  by  inserting  round  4-feet  sticks  through 
these  holes.     They  are  fastened  at  the  ends  by  thrusting  the  same  stick 
a        tlirough   the   holes   of  the  two  connected 
ends  of  the  rails.     Another  form  is  shown 
by   fig.   87.     It   consists  of  six   rails,    13 
feet  long,  sawed  of  tough    timber,  2i    or 
p'ig.  87— Watson's  Fencs.         3  inches  wide,  and  l.j  inch  thick.     These 
are   placed   respectively   at   distances  of  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  inches,  and  Jjk 
secured   by   wrought   nails   to   cross-bars   or    battens,    as    represented.   () 
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A  13-feet  rail  will  make  three  of  these  battens  without  loss  of  stuff,  and 
they  are  placed  on  alternate  sides  for  binding  the  fence  more  securely 
at  the  corners.  When  placed  in  position,  the  ends  interlock,  and  are 
connected  by  a  loop  of  No.  9  annealed  wire.  The  acutcness  of  the 
angles  is  determined  by  the  length  of  this  loop,  and  the  fence  is  thus 
modified  for  windy  or  sheltered  places.     The  cost  is  about  50  cents  a  rod. 


FAR.M   GRATES. 


Many  a  farmer,  discarding  the  awkward  machinery  of  "bars"  for 
field  entrances,  has  erected  gates,  which  at  first  gave  perfect  satisfaction. 

They  would  swing  easily  on  their 
hinges,  latch  with  precision,  and 
present  a  neat  and  handsome 
appearance,  (fig.  88.)  But  every 
gate  tends  to  sag,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
farm  gate  have  departed;  it  no 
longer  swings  upon  its  hinges, 
but  is  dragged  by  force  over  the 
ground  in  opening  and  closing; 
its  self-latching  contrivance  has 
given  way  to  a  cord  loop 
Fig.  88.  thrown  over  the  post,  and  at  a  still 

later  period  the  hinges  are  gone,  and  it  is  "  scotched  "  with  a  rail,  (fig.  89.^ 
Such  a  discouraging  result  is  not,    however,   necessarily   connected 

with     the     farm     gate.       To 

retain     its     form     it    should 

\  be  well  braced,  and  as  light 

"^  as  proper  strength  will  admit. 

W    f  /^''^^^^^^^-^^'^^^^-TT— ,  \'\  C¥  When   the  brace  is  of  wood. 


)i 


Fig.  89.  Fig.  90. 

(a,  fig.  90,)  the  pressure  should  be  against  its  ends,  because  it  may  be 

secured  more  completely  if  set  firmly  against  the  wooden   frame,  than  if 

\  merely  fastened  by  nails  in  serving  as  a  tie.     But  if  an  iron  rod.  b,  is 

^   used,  not  being  stitf  enough  as  a  brace,  it  can  only  act  in  the   contrary 
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direction  Milh  a  screw  and  nut  at  each  end.  Whence  the  general  rule 
— use  wood  as  a  brace,  and  iron  as  a  tie. 

But  a  more  frequent  and  greater  cause  of  sagging  than  the  distortion 
of  the  gate,  is  the  settling  of  the  post.  This  is  prevented  by  digging 
deep  holes ;  by  using  a  large  post  that  shall  present  a  broad  surface 
against  the  earth ;  but  still  better,  by  setting  a  large  flat  stone  upright 
in  the  ground,  so  that  the  post  shall  press  against  its  face.  The  earth, 
in  filling  the  hole,  must  of  course  be  firmly  rammed  or  beaten,  by  adding 

small  portions  at  a  time ;  and  the 
same  treatment  must  be  given  to  the 
earth  against  ihe  flat  stone.  Posts 
may  be  very  firmly  set  by  building 
masonry  of  water-lime  about  them, 
placing  most  of  it  on  the  sagging 
side;  but  as  frost  will  destroy  it, 
this  can  be  used  only  to  advantage 
■where  the  earth  freezes  but  a  few 
inches  deep,  an  earth-coveriug 
^  protecting  the  top. 

Fig.  91.  Fig.    91    shows    the    manner    in 

which  posts  are  kept  from  settling  by  connecting  timbers  h  b,  placed  in  a 
ditcli,  afterwards  filled  with  earth.  These  connecting  pieces  will  do  if  of 
large  scantling,  and  may  be  mortised  into  the  posts.  A  single  stout  rail, 
laid  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  accurately  fitted,  without  mor- 
tising, will  be  found  quite  useful. 

HANGING    THE    GATE. 
A  gate  hung  exactly  perpendicular,  will  turn  freely  in  eveiy  direction 
through  the  circle,  and  will  remain  at  rest  at  any  point.     To  be  a  self- 
shutter,  it  must  be  hung  with  an  inclina- 
tion.    If  the  dotted  line,  for  examjde,  on 
the  face  of  the  post,   (fig.  92,)  be  drawn 
with  a  plumb  line,  the  u})per  hinge  must  be 
inserted  an  inch  to  the  left  of  this  line,  at 
a,  and  the  lower  an  inch  to  the  right,  at  b, 
'  I     £>lll  i~7'; —    to  cause  the  gate  to  fall  toward  c.     But  if 

';,  jj  !l     '^        —    opened  more  than  the  quarter  of  a  circle, 

it  will  then   begin  to  fall  wider  open.     To 
prevent  this,  the  turning  point  of  the  upper 
Fig.  93.  hinge,  (a,    fig.  93,)  should   be   about   two 

inches  nearer  the  gate  from  the  (dotted)  plumb  line,  than  the  lower  hinge  b. 
The  gate  will  then  fall  shut  if  not  opened  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
semi-circle — which  is  about  as  wide  as  is  generally  needed.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  desirable  that  it  remain  open,  without  fastening,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  when  ])assing  through.     The  same  end  will  be  attained  if  the 


Fig.  92. 
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post  itself  is  made  to  incline  about  two  inches,  the  hinges  in  this  case 
being  set  in  the  center  of  the  post.  If  it  incline  directly  towards  the 
latch-post,  the  gate  will  fall  shut  through  a  fourth  of  the  circle;  if  it 
incline  besides  with  the  direction  of  its  motion,  it  will  fall  through  a 
larger  portion.  This  may  be  effected  either  b}'  using  a  plumb  line,  or  by 
hanging  the  gate  when  the  post  is  partly  set,  and  then  fixing  its  position 
after  opening  and  shutting,  until  the  right  inclination  is  found.  The 
latch-post  must  have  the  same  inclination,  in  order  that  the  gate  may 
strike  it  without  twisting. 

Another  advantage  in  a  self-shutting  gate  of  this  kind  is  that  it  rises  in 
an  inclined  plane  when  opened,  passing  over  snow-drifts  and  other 
obstructions.  The  height  to  which  it  rises  exceeds  the  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular,  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  gate  exceeds  its  height. 
For  example,  if  the  hinges  are  three  feet  apart  and  two  inches  out  of  the 
plumb  line,  a  gat«  twelve  feet  long  will  raise  eight  inches  in  opening — if 

the  hinges  deviate  four  inches,  the  gate  will 
rise  sixteen  inches — which  may  be  desirable 
where  deep  snows  are  prevalent. 

A  gate  that  is  often  passed   should  open 
both  ways.     To  effect  this  object,  the  upper 
hinge  is  made  as  usual ;  but  tlie  lower  one  is 
double,  or  consists  of  two  hiiiges  placed  a  few 
inches  apart  horizontally.     Instead  of  a  ring  to 
fit  the  hook,  as  in  the  common  hinge,  there  is 
only  difork  to  admit  of  its  being  thrown  out, 
and   each   hinge   is  brought   into  use  alter- 
nately, as  the  gate  is  swung  one  way  or  the  other.     Fig.  94:  represents  this 
double  hinge,  a  being  the  gate-post,  and  h  the  gate  as  seen  open,  the 
further  hinge  being  in  place,  the  nearer  one  thrown  out  by  the  process  of 
opening.     As  the  gate  is  thrown  one  way  or  the  other,  each  fork  of  the 
hinge  grasps  its  corresponding  hook  alternately. 
Both  of  these  hooks  being  outside  the   plumb 
line,  the  gate  falls  shut  from  both  sides.     The 
notch  for  the  latch  is  commonly  made  as  shown 
in  fig.  95,  but  as  the  sudden  arrest  of  motion 
when  the  latch  drops  into  it,  jars  and  racks  the 
gate,  it  is  better   to  round  the  corners  of  this 
notch  as  in  fig.  96,  so  that  the  latch  will  glance 
over  it  while  alternately  striking  from  either  side, 
^^.^,-ij-.,^^^       _-— -^  r~~-~-~_   until  the  force  is 

C 1 _3      C_ J    gradually      spent. 

Fig.  95.  Fig.  96.  .^„  important  ad-  Fig.  97. 

vantage  of  this  kind  of  hinge  is,  that  the  gate  is  not  beaten  to  pieces  in  J^ 
striking  forcibly  against  the  post.  / ' 


Fig.  94— DOUBLK    HiNGB,    FOB 

Swinging  both  ways. 
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Fig.  97,  (preceding  page,)  represents  an  excellent  and  cheap  gate- 
latch,  made  by  bending  a  half-inch  rod  of  iron  into  the  shape  indicated, 
and  fastening  it  by  an  iron  pin  on  which  it  moves  at  a,  Its  weight  causes 
it  to  fall  against  the  post.  If  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line, 
and  moving  on  a  pin  at  b,  it  will  fall  more  quickly.  This  latch,  if  well 
made,  will  last  as  long  as  the  gate ;  and  if  the  gate  sags  two  or  three 
inches,  it  is  not  thrown  out  of  place. 

A  self-shutting  gate  should  always  be  a  self-fastener — otherwise  care- 
less persons  will  leave  it  unlatched  although  closed,  to  be  thrust  open  by 
unruly  animals,  or  blown  open  by  wind. 

CONSTRUCTING  THE  GATE. 
The  upper  horizontal  bar  may  be  tough  ash,  which  preserves  its 
straight  form;  the  head-piece  sound  elm,  which  is  difficult  to  split;  and 
the  heel-piece  may  be  white  oak,  on  account  of  its  durability.  The  latter 
may  be  heavy,  or  three  by  five  inches  or  even  more,  that  it  may  be  strong 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  rest  of  the  frame.  Its  weight  is  but  little 
objection,  as  it  moves  but  a  few  inches,  and  consequently  has  little 
momentum,  and  drags  but  slightly  by  its  weight  on  the  hinges.  The 
head-piece,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  the  frame  at  that  end  of  the  gate, 
should  be  as  light  as  possible,  as  every  pound  there  bears  with  a  leverage 
of  several  pounds  upon  the  hinges,  and  strikes  the  post  with  a  great 
momentum.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  these  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, sometimes  make  both  ends  alike,  and  as  a  consequence  the  gates 
are  soon  beaten  to  pieces,  or  sag  irretrievably. 

Fitr.  88,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  a  cheap  and  easily  made 
gate,  which  any  farmer  may  constiuct.  The  heel-piece  is  3  by  3  scant- 
ling the  head-piece  2  by  3 ;  the  brace  is  a  board  which  is  first  let  into 
the  scantling,  and  then  the  other  boards  simply  nailed  on.  The  objection 
to  this  gate  is  that  the  brace  is  used  as  a  tie ;  which,  however,  may  be 
nearly  obviated  where  light  materials  are  employed,  by  using  plenty  of 
pood  wrought  nails  in  connecting  it  with  the  gate.  Such  a  gate  as  this 
need  not  cost  more  than  a  dollar,  and  is  less  expensive  than  a  set  of  bars. 
The  best  gate  for  common  farm  uses  is  one  constructed  by  Dr.  D.  A. 

Robinson  of  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  made  up  of  a  combina- 
tion of  various  parts  which  he 
liad  met  with  in  use,  (fig.  98.) 
It  may  be  made  of  any  light, 
tough  and  durable  wood,  but 

i^^»J^#fiw^^.v.v^J•:^•-^v-^^"-^'-"-'-'--^----- """         answers  a  good  purpose  when 

Fig.  98-HoBiNSON's  Farm  Gate,  (not  patented.)  of  pine,  with  the  U|)rightor 
cross-bars  of  white  oak.  The  upper  horizontal  bar  is  11  feet  long,  3 
inches  wide  horizontally,  and  5  inches  deep  at  the  hinge,  and  2^  at  the 
latch.     Its  mortises  are  only  two-thirds  through,  to  shut  out  rain,  and 
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5-8lhs  bj'  3  inches— except  of  the  heel-piece  it  is  an  inch  and  a-quavter. 
The  heel-piece  is  3  by  5  inches,  and  the  four  lower  bars  are  boards  1  b)"^ 
5  inches.  The  cross-bars,  tlie  brace,  and  the  two  pieces  forming  the  head- 
piece are  1  by  3  inches.  They  are  secured  at  each  crossing  by  wrought 
or  annealed  nails.  The  head-piece  consists  merely  of  two  boards,  nailed 
on  each  side  of  the  horizontal  boards.  All  the  stuff  forming  the  frame 
of  the  gate  proper  being  3  inches  wide,  may  be  sawed  with  little  waste 
from  the  log ;  and  the  top  bar  by  sawing  alternately,  for  the  taper.  The 
gate  is  4  feet  high. 

An  important  advantage  is  the  protection  of  ever}''  mortise,  and  of  the 
hinge  and  latch,  from  the  weather.  The  hinge  is  made  by  driving  an 
iron  rod,  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  the  top  of  the 
post,  (fig.  99,)  which  turns  in  a  hole  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  bored  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  through  the  large  end  of  the  upper  bar.  A  short 
iron  plug  driven  into  this  hole, 
makes  a  hard  resting  point  that 
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Fig.  99.  Fig.  100.  Fig.  101.  Fig.  102. 

will  not  wear,  for  the  gate  to  turn  upon.     Fig.  100  shows  the  wooden 
collar  which  fits  the  round  post  and  completes  the  hinge. 

The  latch  being  fastened  to  the  fixed  post  at  the  head,  and  not  to  the 
gate  itself,  may  be  made  stouter  and  more  durable,  and  the  gate  not 
being  encumbered  with  it,  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  or  broken,  and 
swings  lighter  and  freer  on  the  hinges.  The  end  of  the  bar  itself, 
(a,  fig.  101, ">  with  the  massive  latch  h,  (the  latter  only  rising  as  the  gate 
shuts,  and  dropping  again  to  secure  it,)  constitute  a  very  strong  fastening. 
The  inclined  plane  c,  which  is  faced  witli  thick  sheet-tin,  (figs.  101  and 
102,)  is  added  only  to  facilitate  fastening  when  the  gate  sags,  as  all 
wooden  gates  will,  but  this  less  than  others,  because  there  is  no  weight 
whatever  straining  the  hinges,  except  %vhiJe  the  gate  is  open.  A  pin  or 
spike  is  driven  into  the  post  on  which  the  hinges  turn,  just  above  the 
lower  hinge,  to  prevent  hogs  or  other  animals  from  lifting  the  gate,  and 
which  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  placed  on  its  hinges  while  open. 
The  post  holding  the  latch  may  be  rough  except  the  face;  and  the  other 
need  be  rounded  only  where  the  hinge  turns. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  hinges  need  not  exceed  ten  cents,  and  the  gate 
itself  may  be  made  at  no  greater  expense  than  a  common  set  of  bars, 
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Fig.  103 — "WiBE  Gate  with  Wooden  Frame. 
Fig.  103,  represents  a  neat  and  light  gate,  made  of  iron  rods  passing 
til  rough  a  wooden  frame.  It  is  well  adapted  to  all  self- fastening  latches, 
for  being  light  its  momentum  is  hut  little,  and  it  is  not.  therefore,  easily 
jarred  to  pieces.  It  catches  but  little  wind,  and  will  not  occasion  snow- 
drifts. If  intended  as  an  entrance  gate  to  a  dwelling,  the  dimensions  may 
be  as  follows  :  Length  10  feet,  height  4  feet ;  heel-piece  (of  white  oak,)  3 
by  3^  inches,  and  3  feet  8  inches  long ;  latch-piece  same  length,  and  2  by  3 
inches  ;  braces  and  cross-bar,  and  top  and  bottom  horizontal  bars,  all  1  1-4 
by  3  3-4  inches;  rods  round,  8-8ths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  secured  by 

heads  at  one  end,  and  nuts  and  screws 
at  the  other.  They  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, and  nearer  together  at  the  bottom. 
Another  form  of  the  wire  gate  is 
shown  in  fig.  104.  Its  chief  advan- 
tage is  that  every  wire  forms  a  tie, 
Fig- 104.  passing  through  the  wooden  frame  at 

different  points,  and  the  stout  iron  brace  at  the  upper  left  corner.  Such 
a  gate  as  this,  well  made,  can  never  sag  perceptibly,  and  is  not  expensive. 
Iron  rings  driven  on  the  ends  of  the  timbers,  contribute  to  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  gates,  and  the  practice  of  bracing  the  corners  with 
iron,  would  doubtless  be  advantageous  for  gates  in  constant  use. 


BAI^ISTS    AND    STABLES 


Former  numbers  of  the  Register  contain  many  plans  of  barns,  which 
are  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  few  are  here  added,  which  possess  some  peculiar  advantages. 
The  first  (figs.  105  &  106,)  is  of  a  very  neat  brick  hor.se-barn  belonging  to 
a  friend, — built  with  an  especial  view  to  cleanliness  and  perfect  ventilation. 
Its  dimensions  are  about  22  by  36  feet— it  has  four  horse-stalls,  surrounded 
on  each  side  with  open  passages,  admitting  freely  both  light  and  air.     Hay 
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Pig.  105— HoRSB  Barn. 


from  tlie  "  liay-shute  "  diops  from  the  loft  above  into  the  feedui£;  passage, 
and  is  readily  given  to  the  horses  through  broad  openings  in  front  of  their 
heads,  about  four  feet  high.  These  openings  are  substantially  lined 
with  thick  sheet  iron  to  prevent  gnawing.     The  partition  containing  these 

openings  does  not  extend  up  to 
the  ceiling  above,  and  the  par- 
titions  between    the    stalls    are 
only  high  enough  to  effect  a  pro- 
per sei)aration,  allowing  a  free 
circulation  of  air.     The  passage 
over    Avhich    the    ventilator     is 
^^^    situated,    is   used    for   clearing 
3-^^'       away  the  manure.     The  ventila- 
tor passes  up  through  the  center 
of  the   hay   loft,  and   supports    the 
roof.     A  liarness  and  saddle  room  is 
under   the   stairs.      A    large   cistern 
holds  water  enough  for  the  use  of  the 
horses,  and  is  brought  up  by  a  pump 
at  the  end  of  the   feeding  passage. 
The  accompanying  plan  and  view 
(figs,    107    and    108,)    represents    a 
barn  adapted  to  a  farm  of  moderate 
size,    erected  by- E.  W.   Herendeen, 
of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  on  a  tenant  farm. 
It  is  neat  and  compact,  and 
has  been  found  to  combine 
many    conveniences    for    a 
barn  of  such   moderate  ex- 
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Fig.  107.— Barn  for  Small  FAR>f.  Fig.  108. 

pense,  the  whole  having  been  built  for  about  five  Imndred  dollars.  It  is 
32  by  44  feet,  and  Avith  posts  18  feet  high.  It  is  very  substantially  built 
— the  siding  being  vertical  unplancd  boards — the  doors  hung  on  iron 
rollers — and  the  floors  made  of  two  inch  pine  plank,  planed  and  matched. 
The  basement  is  occupied  as  cow  stables  and  shed.  The  horse  stables 
are   above,  experience  having  proved   that  horses  are  healthier  above 
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ground.  The  stable  door  is  at  the  end  o!  the  buihling,  as  shown  in  the 
view ;  and  directlj-  in  front  of  tliis  door  is  a  wide  stall,  admitting  a  span 
of  horses  in  harness  side  b}'  side  when  desirable. 

BARN  FOR  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

A  friend  who  raises  a  large  luimber  of  horses,  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing convenient  plan  of  a  building  for  extensive 
accommodations.  (Fig.  109.)  It  is  placed  on 
moderately  sloping  ground,  the  building  for  iiay 
and  roots  being  on  the  higher  part,  and  the  line 
of  stables  gradually  descending  towards  the 
"straw  barn."  The  "bridge"  furnishes  ready 
access  for  loads  of  hay,  and  by  raising  two  or 
three  plank  from  this  bridge,  cart-loads  of  roots 
are  readily  dumped  down  a  shute  into  the  root- 
cellar.  The  bay  on  each  side  the  root-cellar  serves 
as  a  protection  from  frost,  to  which  may  be  added 
when  necessary  a  thick  layer  of  straw.  In  front 
of  this  root-cellar  is  the  area  for  cutting  roots, 
hay,  and  straw. 

The  hay   and  roots,  which  must   be  in  large 

quantity  for  so  many  animals,  is  carried  along  on 

a  rail-car  with  little  labor.  Fig. 

1110,  is  a  cross-section  of  the 
part  of  the  building  in  front  of 
the  line  of  stalls,  showing  this 
car,  which  hangs  on   a  single 
rail  above,  over  which  it  moves  on  aii  iron  roller  or 
wheel ;  and  below  this  car  is  a  larger 
horizontal  wheel,  which  rolls  against 
a  wooden  rail   fastened  to  the   wall. 
The  car  thus  moves  freely — the  load 
is  held  by  vertical  iron  rods  in  front. 
Tiie   sliglitly    descending   grade   in- 
creases the  ease  of  motion  ;  and  when 
emptied,  it  is  easily  moved  back  to 
the  hay  barn.     Fig.  Ill  is  an  enlarged 
cross-section  of  the  upper  rail  and  roller  which  sustains  the  car. 

The  granary  being  placed  above,  a  self-regulating  discharger  supplies 
oats  below.  A  section  is  shown  in  fig.  112,  where  a  wooden  box  tube, 
coimected  with  the  bottom  of  the  granar}-^,  is  at  all  times  full  of  oats, 
which  descending  into  the  horizontal  trough  open  at  top,  furnishes  a 
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Fig.  109. 
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FiK.  111.         Fig.  110. 


Fig.  11-2. 


1^  supply  as  fast  as  it  is  dipped  out.     If  the  bottom  of  the  granary   is  hop- 
Ij  per-shaped,  it  will  serve  more  completely  to  discharge  the  contents. 
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STALLS  FOR  HORSES. 
The  partitions  between  the  stalls  should  be  stout  enough  to  resist  pres- 
sure and  kicking,  and  be  not  higlier  than  safety  requires,  so  as  not  to 
impede  a  proper  circulation  of  air-     Fig.  113,  represents  a  common  form, 
made  by  setting  a  stout  vertical  post  from  floor  to  joist  overhead,  from 

which  a  stout  scantling  proceeds  in  an  in- 
clined position  to  the  head  of  the  stall  to 
liold  the  partition  plank.  The  under  side 
of  this  scantling  is  grooved  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  plank.  The  only  objection  to 
this  partition  is  that  lively  horses  in  kicking 
sometimes  get  their  feet  over  the  partition, 
the  post  holding  them  fast.  In  one  case  it 
p.  became  necessary  to  cut  down  the  partition, 

and  in  another  to  lift  the  horse  by  a  tackle.     This  difficulty  is  obviated 
by  the  form  shown  in  fig.  114,  which,  however  is  not  high  enough  in  the 
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Fig.  114.  Fig.  115. 

rear,  unless  running  nearly  across  the  passage.  The  best  form  is  ex- 
hibited in  fig.  115,  where  a  stout  curved  cast-iron  rail  receives  the  par- 
tition plank — a,  showing  a  cross-section  of  this  rail.  Such  a  cast  rail 
.should  not  weigh  less  than  300  lbs. 

The  partitions  should  be  about  seven  feet  high  at  the  head,  and  average 
about  four  feet  at  the  rear ;  they  are  usually  made  about  seven  feet  long, 

but  six  feet  in  length  is  preferred  by  some,  as 
allowing  better  ventilation.  The  stalls  should 
be  at  least  five  feet  wide — the  whole  width  of 
the  stable  never  less  than  12  feet,  and  the 
lieight  at  least  9  feet — many  prefer  12  feet ; 
but  if  thorough  ventilation  is  effected,  9  feet 
would  be  better  than  12  feet  without  it. 

In  the  preceding  figures,  the  manger  is  rep- 
resented as  the  place  for  holding  all  the  feed, 
the  hay  being  thrown  down  through  an  open- 
ing above.  This  course  is  adopted  by  manj' 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  horses'  heads  clear 


Fig.  116. 
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of  hay-seed,  as  well  as  for  greater  ease  in  feeding.  Where  racks  are 
preferred,  fig.  116,  shows  an  excellent  plan,  representing  a  semi-circular 
opening  from  above  with  an  iron  rack  underneath.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  rack,  is  a  cast-iron  manger  15  inches  wide.  The  post  which  forms 
the  rear  of  the  partition,  and  the  ornamented  portion  of  this  partition  arc 
of  cast-iron.  The  stable  from  Avhich  this  sketch  was  made,  was  12  feet 
high  and  15  feet  wide;  the  shute  or  opening  was  4  feet  wide  or  diameter, 
and  cased  with  sheet  iron ;  the  iron  rack  was  3  feet  high,  four 
feet  wide  at  top  and  2  feet  at  bottom,  and  serves  for  two  stalls. 
Drainage  in  each  stall  was  effected  by  means  of  a  cast-iron 
plate  (fig  117,)  set  in  tlie  floor,  a  foot  square,  slightly  concave 


Fig.  117. 

(half  an  inch  depressed,)  and  perforated  with  holes. 

CATTLE  STALLS. 

The  stalls  vary  in  construction  according  to  the  method  adopted  for 
fastening  the  cattle.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  liberty  the  animal  has 
for  moving  about,  the  more  care  is  required  for  littering,  and  vice  versa. 
When  eveiy  animal  is  separated  from  the  others,  each  in  its  stall,  and  by 
a  gate,  no  other  fastening  is  employed.  The  stalls  in  this  case  need  not 
be  more  than  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  so  that  animals  of  ordinary  size 
will  not  turn  aboiit  in  them  ;  but  as  they  may  }»ass  backward  and  for- 
ward, plenty  of  litter  will  be  required,  to  maintain  proper  cleanliness. 
WHiere  cows  are  large,  the  width  should  be  greater.  The  entire  length 
should  be  about  14  feet-^— at  least  two  feet  for  the  manger,  7  feet  for  the 
cow  (very  large  will  need  8  ft.)  one  foot  for  the  manure  gutter,  and  about 
3  feet  for  clearing  away  manure,  passing  for  milking,  &c.  When  gates 
are  used  for  separating  the  animals,  they  may  either  extend  the  whole 
length  from  the  manger  to  the  rear  of  the  stable,  or  what  is  rather  better 
only  a  pait  of  the  way,  the  remainder  being  occupied  with  ])artitions  be- 
tween the  animals.  The  gates  all 
swinging  one  way,  the  outer  one  is 
opened  first,  and  the  occupant  of  the 
first  stall  marches  out,  and  so  on 
successively,  till  Ihe  whole  stable  is 
Vacated.  When  they  return,  a  re- 
veised  order  is  observed,  the  in- 
ner one  being  secured  first,  and 
so  on.  Fig.  118,  represents  the 
position  of  these  gates  when  open 
and  fig.  119.  as  shut.  This  is  the 
usual  way  in  which  such  gates  are 
nuule  to  work,  but  a  neater  and 
p.     -120  much  more  convenient  way  is  to 

have  these  gates  run  on  rollers  on  an  iron  bar  overhead,  and  the  attendant 


Fig.  119. 


Fig.  118. 
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Fig.  121. 


Fig.  122. 


standing  in  the  feeding  alley  at  the  heads  of  the  animals,  opens  and 
closes  their  gates  by  an  iron  hook  on  the  end  of  a  stick  about  the  size  of 
a  rake  handle,  without  leaving  the  alley.     Another  way  is  shown  in  fig. 
120,   where  the  gates,  made  of  three  light  bars,  are  hung  by  two  iron 
rods  to  the  scantling  cross-beam  overhead  which 
separates  each  stall,  and  they  are  opened  as  al- 
ready stated  by  the  hook  from  the  feeding  alley 
in  front  of  the  animals,  and  are  se- 
cured by  the  simple  wooden  latch, 
shown  in  fig.   121.     When  the  ani- 
mals take  their  places,  these  latches 
are   successively   raised,    and    the 
gates     fall   back    and    shut.       A 
double  bar  forms  the  top  of  the  gate, 
between  which  the  suspend! ng-rods  play  and  are  thus  kept  firmly  to  their 
places.     Thej'  shut  in  between  two  upright  studs,  and  are  thus  more  firmly 
held  to  their  position,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  crowded  against  or  broken, 
as  in  the  case  of  hinges.     Another  advantage  of  this  mode  is,  that  any 
one  of  the  gates  may  at  any  time  be  opened,  and  two  or  more  stalls  be 
thrown  into  one  for  a  cow  about  to  calve,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Another  mode  of  securing  cows,  frequently  adopted,  quite  comfortable 
for  the  animal,  but  attended  with  some  labor  in  fastening  and  loosem'ng, 
is  the  sliding  halter,  shown  in  fig.  122.  The  stake  or  post  on  which  it 
slides  is  sliglitl}-  inclined,  to  give  more  room  in  lying  down,  and  is  placed 
just  without  the  manger.  An  iron  ring  or  chain  loop,  sliding  easily,  en- 
closes the  stake,  and  a  smooth  chain,  attached  to  this,  passes  around  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  and  is  fastened  by  a  broad-tongued  hook,  which  is 
put  into  any  link  forming  a  proper  size  for  the  neck,  and  cannot  come 
out  until  turned  edge-wise  by  the  hand.  A  strap  and  buckle  is  some- 
times used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  is  less  durable. 

A  third  mode  of  securing  (he  animal  is  by  stanchions.  Unlike  the  pre- 
ceding, these  prevent  the  animal  from  bending  its  head  to  its  sides.  Each 
one  consists  of  two  upright  stakes  or  strips  of  {)lank,  placed  just  far 
enough  ajjart  for  the  neck  to  move  up  and  down  freely,  but  not  allowing 
the  escape  of  the  head.  One  of  the  strips  is  movable  at  the  top  so  as  to 
slide  open  wide  enough  to  admit  the  head  of  the  animal,  when  it  is  re- 
turned to  its  place,  and  secured  by  a  pin — its  upper  end  sliding  between 
two  bars  of  wood.  Cows  are  quickly  secured  to  their  i)laces  by  this  con- 
trivance, and  it  has  one  important  advantage  over  the  other  modes  al- 
ready described,  bj'  not  allowing  them  to  step  backward  beyond  a  cer- 
tain line  nor  to  lie  down  on  their  droppings — for  this  reason  less  care  is 
required  in  littering  them.  In  a  large  milk  establishment,  where  nearly  , 
a  hundred   cows   were   kept,  the  owner  had  all  the  movable  stakes  of 


A 


these  stanchions  .secured  to  a  long  rod,  by  which  every  cow  was  released  () 
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by  a  single  movement  of  the  hand ;  and  when  they  returned  to  their  places 
and  began  eating  their  messes,  a  like  movement  fastened  cA'ery  one. 

In  all  cases  where  cows  are  secured  at  the  head,  the  partitions  between 
the  stalls  should  extend  backwards  from  the  manger  about  five  feet,  and 
to  admit  the  free  circulation  of  air,  should  not  be  more  than  four  feet 
high.     These  partitions  may  be  made  thus:    Set  a  post  of  cedar  or  other 

durable  wood  firmly  into  the  ground 
a  to  form  the   rear  of  the  division, 


T 


iLiU. 


Fig.  123.  Fig.  124. 

a,  fig.  123 ;  this  has  a  groove  chisseled  into  it,  to  receive  the  partition 
plank;  another  grove  for  the  other  end  is  made  in  a  stud  at  the  back  of 
manger,  6.  To  prevent  the  decay  of  these  plank,  they  should  rest  on 
curb-stone,  c,  set  into  the  ground.  The  floor  on  which  the  fore  feet 
stand,  and  on  which  the  animals  must  kneel  in  lying  down  and  rising, 
should  be  compact  earth,  well  covered  with  straw,  so  as  to  be  soft  and 
comfortable.  The  hinder  portion  of  the  floor  should  be  paved,  or  flagged 
with  very  thick  solid  flag-stones.  A  gutter,  d,  for  the  manure  should  be 
formed  of  smooth  flag-stones,  with  curb-stones  on  each  side,  so  that  it 
may  be  just  wide  enough  for  a  common  square  shovel  to  work  in,  and  by 
which  it  may  be  easily  and  effectually  cleaned.  This  gutter  may  be  made 
of  plank,  but  this  soon  decays.  Stalls  are  often  made  seven  feet  wide, 
each  for  two  animals,  a  stout  post  only  being  ])laccd  midway  between 
them,  fig,  124.  This  has  the  advantage  of  securing  more  circulation  of 
air,  and    more    room    for  cleaning. 

The  manger  should  be  at  least  two  feet  wide,  and  if  intended  to  hold  roots, 
meal,  &c.,  should  be  a  foot  higher  at  the  bottom  than  the  animals'  feet.  If 
only  for  hay,  it  may  extend  down  to  the  floor,  the  feeding  being  given  in 
movable  tubs  holding  each  about  five  gallons,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  for  each  successive  meal, — cattle,  as 
Well  as  animals  of  a  higher  order,  not  liking  to  eat  from  dirty  vessels. 

RACK  FOR  FEEDING  CATTLE. 
The  annexed  figure  (fig.  125,)  represents  a  secure  trough  and  rack, 
which  has  many  advantages.  The  rack  is  horizontal,  and  covers  the  box 
or  trough.  It  turns  up  like  the  lid  of  a  chest,  and  rests  while  open  against 
the  boaid  a,  which  is  a  little  inclined  outwards,  by  being  nailed  on  the 
sliolitly  divergins  side  of  the  box.  The  hay  is  then  thrown  in,  and  the 
rack  shut  down  upon  it.  Seemed  in  this  way,  the  hay  can  scarcely  be 
wasted  at  all  ;  it  is  very   convenient  for  the  cattle   to  reach  ;  they  cannot 
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get  into  it ;  and  it  may- 
be used  for  feeding 
roots,  cut  straw,  &c. 
This  rack  may  be  of 
any  desired  size;  a 
convenient  length  is  6 
to  12  feet,  width  about 
two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  the  height  a  little 
over  two  feet.  The 
depth  of  the  box  may 
Fig.  126— Cattlb  Rack.  be  ten  inches  or  a  foot, 

and  the  spaces  in  the  rack  nine  or  ten  inches.  It  should  be  a  little  wider 
than  the  figure  represents,  and  the  end  pieces  on  which  it  stands,  will 
usually  require  battening. 

SHEEP  RACKS. 
Where  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  to  be  fed,  and  large  quantities  of  hay 

are   consumed   by    them. 


^    E-.tiVy. 


convenient  racks  and 
troughs  not  only  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement 
of  the  animals,  but  pre- 
vent tons  of  hay  from  be- 
ing trodden  under  foot 
and  wasted.  Their  best 
construction  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance  ;some  are 
costly,  cumbersome,  and 
inconvenient;  others   are 


Fig.  126. 
neat,  cheap,  and  exactly  fitted  to  their  intended  purpose. 

A  feeding  trough  which  has  been  highly  recommended,  is  shown  in 
figure  12G.  It  is  made  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  high  ;  the 
hay  is  thrown  in  at  the  top  and  drawn  out  on  each  side  near  the  bottom. 

Fig.  127,  shows  a  cross  section,  and 
exhibits  the  double  feeding  trough  66, 
which  is  used  for  grain  and  chopped 
roots.  The  feet  aa,  resting  on  the 
ground  should  be  of  double  plank, 
ami  notched  at  66,  to  receive  the 
boards  forming  the  troughs.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  trough  are,  it  does 
not  waste  hay,  and  answers  at  the 
same  time  for  a  place  for  feeding  grain 
— it  is  rather  heavy ;  the  hay,  unless 


and  roots. 


Fig.  127. 
Its  disadvantages  are, 
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carefully  placed,  will  not  descend  well,  and  the  sheep  will  not  get  their 
entire  meal ;  and  the  troughs  are  rather  difficult  to  clean.  But  it  is  in- 
comparabh'  better  than  the  old  way  of  throwing  hay  into  the  mud,  to  be 
worked  in  by  the  animals'  feet. 

A  rather  more  elaboiatc  and  finished  trough  is  shown  in  fig.  128.     It  is 

similar  in  principle  to 
the  preceding,  but  more, 
easilj'  cleaned  ;  and  the 
slats  admit  a  greater 
number  of  sheep  to  feed 
at  once  by  preventing 
interference.  It  is 
Fig.  128.  chiefly   constructed  of 

12  ft.  boards,  9  inches  wide.  It  is 4  ft.  high,  34  inches  wide— width  of  tlie 
aperture  e  /,  12  inches.  Across  this  aperture  the  vertical  slats  are  nailed,  3 
inches  ai)a:t  in  the  clear,  the  ends  being  made  to  fit  the  sloping  boards. 
The  board/ pr,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  is  9  inches  wide;  and 
similar  boards  are  used  for  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  troughs  on  either 
side.  The  slanting  sides  of  the  hopper  are  nailed  securely  to  the  bevelled 
top  of  the  corner  posts.  The  lid,  (seen  raised,)  is  used  to  facilitate  clean- 
ing the  troughs.  This  is  the  kind  of  feeding  trough  used  by  Wm.  Cham- 
berlain, Esq.,  of  Red  Ilook,  well  known  for  his  successful  breeding  of 
sheep — and  is,  perhaps,  constructed  larger  than  is  needed  for  sheep  of  or- 
dinary si^e. 

A  simpler  and  lighter  trough  or  rack,  and  one  better  adapted  to  com- 
mon  farming,  is  rep- 
resented by  fig.   129. 
It    consists  -of    four 
scantling  posts,  about 
3    feet   long,    (which 
should    stand  on  flat 
stones,)  into  wliich  the 
horizontal  rails  are  let 
or  mortised,    so   that 
the    face   of   the    rail 
shall  be  one  inch  vrithin  the  outer  side  of  the 
posts.     Strips  3  or  4  inches  wide  arc  then 
nailed  on,  and  should  be  far  enough  apart  to 
admit  »frecly  the  head  of  the  largest  sheep  ; 
and   as   animals   vary  in   size,  each   farmer 
should  first  ascertain  by  measurement  before 
constructing  his  racks,  the  proper  size.     Six 
Kit(.  130.  inches  will  be  a  proper  distance  in  most  cases. 

The  advantages  of  this  rack,  are  its  li"hlness  ;  facility  of  construction  or 
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cheapness  ;  compactness,  rendering  it  easil}'  packed  away  ;  it  may  be 
used  for  making  sheep  pens  ;  and  does  not  allow  the  hay  seed  to  enter 
the  wool  as  is  the  case  with  all  open  racks  inclining  outwards.  The  only 
disadvantage  is  the  want  of  a  feeding  trough  ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes, 
these  troughs  are  most  convenient  and  most  easily  cleaned  if  made  sepa- 
rately, as  shown  by  fig.  130. 


implemejntts  foe.  tillag^e. 


Fig.  131— Moorish  Flow. 


The  simplest  plow  is  the  crooked  limb  of  a  tree,  and  the  simplest  harrow 
a  mass  of  brush.     The  former  is  found  at  the  present  day  only  among  the 

more  degraded  na- 


tions ;  the  latter  is 
sometimes  used  by 
good  farmers  with 
great    advantage, 
in   giving  a  slight 
covering  to  freshly 
sown  grass   seed. 
Improvements    are   made 
on  the  crooked-limb  plow 
in  the  implement  now  used 
in  Morocco,  (fis- 131,)  and 
in  the  more  imperfect  ones 
employed  in  Northern  In- 
dia, (figs.   132  and   133,) 
known  as  the  Punjab  and 
Kooloo  pIoAvs.     In  the  less 
improved  portions  of  Ger- 
many, the  Baden  plow  (fig. 
134,)  is  not  much  inferior 
to  the  Bull  plow  of  sixty 
Fig.  133-KooLoo  Plow.  years  ago.     A  finished  mo- 

dern cast  plow,  in  its  different  forms  and  patents,  is  immeasurably  supe- 
rior.    (Fig.  135.) 

Nothing  marks  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  present  d.?y 
more  strikitigly  and  distinctly  than  the  variety  and  perfection  of  imple- 
ments for  tillage.  The  soil  is  now  completely  under  our  control,  and  we 
can  invert  and  pulverize  it  from  a  mere  surface  brushing  to  almost  any 
desired  depth.  A  common  roller  will  cover  grass  seed  on  mellow  soil  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  de[)th ;  an  evenly  constructed  brush  harrow  will  per- 
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form  the  same 
work  half  an 
inch  deep ;  a 
fine  harrow 
with  numerous 
teeth  will  stii-, 
pulverize,  and 
turn  up  the 
earth  one  or  two 
Fig.  134-Baden  Plow.  inches;    and    a 

coarser  harrow,  four  inches.  Shares'  new  coulter-harrow  will  invert  and 
pulverize  more  than  twice  the  depth  of  a  common  harrow ;  the  gang-plow 
stands  midway  between  Shares'  harrow  and  the  common  jjIow.     The  latter 


Fig..  135— Chase's  Plow. 
will  run  down  from  five  to  ten  inches  or  more  ;  the  Michigan  or  double- 
mouldboard  plow,  from  ten  to  thirteen  inches;  and  a  good  subsoil  plow 
Avill  loosen  the  earth  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  measuring  from  the 
land  or  hard  side.  A  more  particular  notice  of  some  of  these  implements 
will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Register. 

The  hrush  harrow,  for  covering  grass  seed,  as  often  made,  is  a  very 
poor  implement.  The  most  projecting  limbs  are 
cut  partly  off",  that  all  may  lie  flat,  but  it  often 
happens  that  the  projecting  angles  of  the  larger 
branches  plow  into  the  ground  and  make  deep 
furrows.  This  may  be  prevented  by  a  careful 
selection  of  the  small  tree  which  forms  the 
Fig.  136— Brush  Harrow,  brush,  or  by  constructing  a  simple  roush  plank 
frame,  so  that  any  quantity  of  short  brush  may  be  placed  between  two 
pieces  of  plank,  to  admit  the  tops  of  the  brush  to  incline  downwards  and 
backwards,  being  held  in  place  by  a  few  spikes  or  bolts.     Fig.  136. 

Next  to  the  brush  harrow,  for  pulverizing  finely  a  shallow  portion  of 
the  surface,  is  the  fine-tooth  square  harrow,  fig.  137.     It  should  for  this 
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Jig.  137-ScgTCH  Harrow.  Fig.  138— Geddbs  Harrow. 

purpose  be  made  of  tough  and  sound  timber  sawed  two  inches  square, 
(tlie  best  elm  answers  well,)  and  the  teeth  should  be  about  five-eights  of 
an  inch  square,  and  they  should  not  be  less  than  48  in  number.  Such  a 
harrow  as  this  will  leave  a  plowed  field  nearly  as  smooth  as  an  onion-bed. 
For  common  purposes,  the  square  harrow  with  larger  and  fewer  teeth, 
(32  is  a  common  immber,)  or  the  Geddes  harrow  (fig.  138,)  answers  a 
good  purpose. 

Next,  for  depth,  is  Shares'  Har- 
row—{Fig.  139.)  This  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  implements  for  pul- 
verizing the  freshly  inverted  sur- 
face of  sward  land,  to  a  depth  two 
or  three  times  as  great  as  the  com- 
Fig.  139-Shares'  Harrow.  nion  harrow  can  effect.     The  teeth 

being  sharp,  flat  blades,  cut  with  great  efficiency ;  and  as  they  slope  like 
a  sled-runner,  they  pass  over  the  sod,  and  instead  of  tearing  it  up  like 
the  common  harrow  or  gang-plow,  they  tend  to  keej)  it  down  and  in  its 
place,  while  the  upper  surface  of  the  sod  is  sliced  up  and  torn  into  a  fine 
mellow  soil.  No  person  who  prepares  sod  for  corn  should  be  without  this 
efficient  pulverizer. 

The  gang-plow  cuts  deeper  and  more  efficiently  than  Shares'  harrow, 
but  it  does  not  succeed  so  well  on  inverted  sod,  which  it  tears  up,  unless 
previously  well  reduced  by  the  former.  The  gang-})low  is  a  useful  and 
efficient  implement  for  covering  spring  sown  grain,  on  land  plowed  the 
previous  autumn.  It  will  also  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  turning  under 
a  coating  of  fine  manure  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  near  the  surface,  and 
not  to  bury  too  deep  for  the  benefit  of  shallow  rooted  plants.  One  of  the 
n  best,  most  perfectly  regulated  and  most  durable  gang-{)l<)ws  is  Ilildreth's, 
jt  which  is  wholly  of  iron  except  the  tongue  or  pole.  It  is  finured  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Register.     To  describe  the  different  modifications  of 
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the  common  cast  plow,  and  point  out  fully  their  peculiar  metits  would 

require  a  volume   for  the  descriptions   and  a  life-time  to  prepare  them. 

The  steel  mouldboard  plow,  although  more  expensive,  is  the  most  perfect 

implement  of  the  plow  kind. 

The  Ifichigan,  or  dou- 
ble mould-hoard  plow, 
(fig.  140,)  is  a  valuable 
imi)lemeiit.  It  differs  es- 
sentially from  the  subsoil 
plow  in  bringing  the  soil 
from  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  up  to  the  surface. 


FER&uSOt« 

-Michigan  Plow. 


-Sod  Inverted  bt  Common 
Plow. 


Fig.    140. 

It  is  always  useful  where  there  is  a  fertile  subsoil ;  and  where  there  is 
not,  it  is  adapted  to  the  gradual  deepening  of  the  cultivated  stratum  in 
connection  with  the  working  in  of  manures.     A  common  subsoil  plow 

will  not  turn  under  manure.  For 
inverting  sod,  so  as  to  give  a  new 
mellow  surface,  nothing  is  equal  to 
the  Michigan  plow.  The  annexed 
figures  show  the  difterenee  between  its 
results  and  those  of  the  common  plow.  Fig.  141  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  common  plow  inverts  sod — the  darker  portion  representing  the 
top  soil,  and  the  lighter,  with  horizontal  lines,   the  subsoil.     Fig.  142 

shows  the  work  of  the  Michigan  plow, 
the  top  sod  being  first  laid  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  previous  furrow  by  the 
forward  mouldboard,  and  the  subsoil 
jtiled  up  in  a  mellow  bed  on  the  top  of 
this  inverted  sod.     The  force  required 


Fig. 


142 — Sod  Inverted  by  Michigan 
Plow. 

to  draw  this  plow  is  about  the  same  as  for  a  common  plow  running  the  same 
depth.  Two  good  horses  with  a  common  plow,  will  work  to  a  depth  of 
five  or  six  inches,  and  three  horses  seven  to  nine  inches.  With  the  Michi- 
gan plow,  three  good  horses  will  run  a  furrow  nine  inches  deep,  the  least 
depth  to  which  it  will  work  advantageously.  Four  horses  will  do  but 
little  more,  as  the  draught  of  the  forward  pair  is  partly  lost  by  their  hori- 
zontal direction  of  draught.  The  largest  size  Michigan  plow  will  cut  a 
furrow  through  sod  twelve  inches  in  depth  from  the  turf  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  and  twenty  inches  if  the  measurement  is  made  from  the 
top  of  the  newly  formed  bed  of  mellow  earth.  For  such  a  depth  we 
have  found  three  yoke  of  oxen,  or  their  equivalent  in  horses,  not  too 
much. 

The  subsoil  plow  loosens  the  subsoil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  but 
unlike  the  Michigan,  does  not  throw  it  up  to  the  surface.  It  must 
always  work  in  connection  with  the  common  plow.     The  results  of  the 
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Fig.  143— Sod  Inverted  in  connection 

WITH     SCBSOILING. 


two  are  shown  in  fig.  1-13,  the  surface 
or  soil  on  tlie  top  and  the  loosened 
subsoil  beneath.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant advantage  where  the  under  soil 
is  sterile,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to 
deepen  the  fertile  bed  at  the  top  by 
manuring,  gradually.  In  connection  with  draining,  it  serves  materially 
to  prevent  flooding  as  well  as  drought,  by  affording  a  deep  spongy  reser- 
voir for  the  absorption  of  the  surplus  water  of  rains,  and  for  retaining  it 
till  times  of  severe  drought. 

A  good  subsoil  plow 
is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure  (fig.  144,) 
and  is  the  kind  manu- 
factured by  Holmes  & 
Stringer,  of  Munnsville, 
N.  Y.  When  the  cast 
blade  and  point  become 
Fig.  144— Subsoil  Plow.  worn,  they  may  both  be 

reversed,  and  then  wear  as  much  longer.     This  plow  works  admirably 
except  where  the  land  is  quite  stony.     We  have  used  it  in  the  bottom  of 


a  nine  inch  furrow  plowed  by  three  horses,  the  subsoiler  being  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  running  down  seven  inches  more,  making  sixteen  inches 
in  all,  or  over  twenty  inches  if  measured  from  the  top  of  the  inverted  sod. 
When  the  ground  is  quite  stony,  the  ditching  plow,  described  below, 
has  proved  the  best  subsoiler. 

DITCHING    PLOWS. 

In  most  localities  where  tile  drains  are  made,  two-thirds  of  the  labor 
of  cutting  is  loosening  the  earth  with  the  pick,  before  shoveling  it  out. 
By  means  of  the  ditching  plow  this  laborious  process  is  performed  by 
horses.  One  span,  with  a  good  plow  made  for  this  purpose,  will  loosen 
the  subsoil  fast  enough  for  eight  or  ten  men  shoveling,  and  cutting  about 
100  rods  3  ft.  deep  in  a  day ;  or  an  hour  or  two  each  day  with  the  plow 
will  keep  two  men  at  work.  If  the  subsoil  is  very  hard,  this  work  should 
be  done  early  in  summer.  The  implement  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  at- 
tached to  the  ends  of  a  main  whipple-tree  about  seven  feet  long,  one 
walking  on  each  side  of  the  ditch.  From  one  to  three  times  i)assing  will 
loosen  the  subsoil  five  to  eight  inches,  which  is  then  thrown  out  by  nar- 
row-shovels, on  both  sides,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  returned  after  the 
tile  is  laid,  by  means  of  a  common  plow  drawn  as  before  by  the  long 
whipple-tree. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  the  ditching  plow,  all  accomplishing 
'/y  the  same  end.     Fig.  145,  is  one  of  the  simplest  in  principle.     The  coul- 
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ter  is  of  cast  iron,  and  is  made 
to  slide  down  tln-ough  the 
btam  as  the  ditch  becomes 
deeper.  The  rear  of  this  coul- 
ter being  notclied,  the  wedge 
in  front  secures  it  firmly  at 
any  depth  it  may  be  placed. 
A  rod  connecting  it  with  the 
Fig.  145— Ditching  Plow  WITH  Sliding  Coulter,  beam  near  the  clevis  serves 
to  stiffen  it — this  rod  is  lengtliened  by  means  of  a  screw  as  the  coulter 
descends.  The  chief  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  this  plow  is  the  want  of 
a  wheel  to  steady  it  and  keep  it  at  a  uniform  depth  where  the  earth  varies 
in  softness;  but  wliere  the  hardpan  is  of  uniform  quality,  and  especially 
if  stratified,  it  works  well. 

Fig.  146  is  PraWsplow.  The 
beam  consists  of  two  slightly 
curved  pieces  screwed  together, 
and  spreading  apart  at  the  for- 
ward end  where  the  draught- 
arc  is  attached.  By  placing 
the  draught-hook  at  different 
Fig.  146— Pratt's  Ditching  Plow.  heights  on  this  arc,  the  depth  of 

the  plow  is  varied.  The  handles  are  raised  or  depressetl  by  passing  the 
bolt  which  holds  them  through  the  different  holes  in  the  rear  of  the  broad, 
double  beam. 

...,::::.-.-,.^  The  adjustahh  ditching 

plow,  fig.  147,  admits  of  so 

!p: _      A  '^>>^:>^,^<>^         '     great  a  change  in  the  height 

of  the  beam  and  handles, 
that  it  may  be  run  down  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ditch  to  a 
depth  of  four  feet.  It  is 
perhaps  the  best  implement 
Fig.  147— Adjustable  Ditching  Plow.  of  the  kind  for  all  purposes 

and  soils.  The  movable  portion  of  the  beam  is  attached  to  the  fixed 
beam  by  a  stout  loop  and  staple,  and  rises  on  a  cast  iron  arc  which  passes 
through  it,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  handles  rise  on  a  stiff 
wooden  arc,  (as  the  dotted  lines  exhibit,)  a  piece  of  thick  plank,  shown 
in  the  small  figure  on  the  right,  being  placed  between  the  handles  and 
fastened  to  them,  to  render  them  more  firm  and  steady.  The  iron  work, 
although  light,  is  braced  so  as  to  impart  great  strength  and  security. 
The  point  is  screwed  on  separately,  and  is  nearly  the  only  part  that  wears 
by  use. 

A  modification  of  this  j)low  rendering  it  simpler,  and  capable  of  run-  [\ 
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ning  down  to  a  depth  of 
three  feet,  is  shown  in  fig. 
148'.  Instead  of  ares, 
small  unciirved  stems  are 
used  for  raising  and  de- 
pressing the  beam  and 
handles.  A  slot  is  made 
in  the  movable  beam,  and 
three  holes  for  dififerent 


Fig.  US. 
heights,  in  the  handles.     The  rest  is  similar  to  fig.  147. 

[Note. — Pratts'  Ditching  Machine,  described  in  a  former  number  of 
the  Register,  although  working  well  when  new  and  in  perfect  order,  has 
been  found  on  account  of  its  great  weight  and  complex  form,  and  conse- 
quent liability  to  derangement  and  breakage,  to  be  of  little  or  no 
practicable  value  for  general  purposes.] 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR  SURFACE  TILLAGE. 

Satre  &  Remington's  Cultivator. — Among  the  man)'  cultivators  we 
have  used,  we  have  been  especially  pleased  with  those  manufactured  by 
Sayre  &  Remington,  Utica.  They  all  have  steel  teeth,  in  which  strength 
and  lightness  are  well  combined.     Several  diflerent  forms  are  made,  one 


Fig.  149 — Satrb  &.  Remington's  Ccltivator. 
of  the  best  of  which  is  represented  by  fig.  149.  By  means  of  the  forward 
wlu'el  A,  and  the  central  wheel  E,  the  de[)th  may  be  regulated  with  perfect 
accuracy  ;  the  sliding  bars  F  control  the  width;  while  by  reversing  tlie 
blades,  it  maj*  be  made  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  rows  at  pleasure. 
The  teeth  continue  sharp  until  worn  out.  For  corn-fields  and  nursery 
rows,  we  have  found  this  implement  to  do  twice  the  work  of  a  light  plow,  j/j 
This  cultivator  is  also  used  for  drilling  and  covering  in  planting  potatoes. 
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by  first  placing  the  teeth  in  tlie  form  of  a  double  mold-board  plow  for 
making  the  furrow — then  taking  out  the  forward  tooth,  reversing  the 
others,  and  thus  spanning   the  drill  and  covering  the  potatoes.     If  liie 
ground  is  in  good  order,  it  will  thus  cover  as  fast  as  four  men  will  drop. 
Shares'  Cultivator. — This  implement  (fig.  150)  we  have  not  tried, 

but  it  is  well  recom- 
mended for  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  all  crops 
in  rows.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  Pease  & 
Co.,  Albany. 

Wetherell's  Horse 

Hoe.  —  This     curious 

implement    (fig.    151) 

Fig.  150-Shares' Cultivator.  jg     constructed    on     a 

principle   quite   distinct   from   all   other  implements  of  tillage.     Small 
rapidly-revolving  hoes,  worked  by  the  cogs  on  the  large  driving-wheel 

in  front,  scatter  fine  earth 

among  the  rows  of  corn ; 

and  if  the  weeds  are  not 

more  than  three  or  four 

inches     high,     they     are 

beaten  down  and  covered 

with  this  stream  of  earth, 

while     the      larger      and 

stouter  plants  of  the  crop 

Fig.  151— "Wetherell's  Hobse-Hok.  are  not  affected.     From  a 

partial  trial,  this  implement  appears  to  answer  well,  and  will  doubtless 

prove  valuable  where  the  soil  is  mellow  and  free  from  stones.     It  hills  a 

row  of  corn  with  much  neatness  and  accuracy.     It  is  made  b}^  L.  Weth- 

erell,  Worcester,  Mass. 

OTHER    NEW    IMPLEMENTS. 
In  addition  to  the  new  implements  already  described,  the  following 
have  been  carefully  tested  and  found  valuable. 

Gladding's  Hay-Fork. — Every  farmer  who  has  ever  pitched  off  from 
a  wagon  in  one  day  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hay,  is  aware  that  no  labor  on 
the  farni  can  be  more  fatiguing.  The  common  horse-fork,  which,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  has  been  brought  into  use,  has  afforded  great  relief; 
this  severe  work  not  only  being  avoided,  but  much  greater  expedition 
attained.  The  effective  force  of  a  horse  is  at  least  five  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  stout  man;  and  if  half  an  hour  is  usually  re(inired  to  unload 
JA  from  a  wagon  a  ton  of  haj%  then  only  six  minutes  would  be  required  to  j^ 
(]  accomplish  the  same  result  with  horse  power.     Actual  experiment  very  [) 
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nearly   accords   with   this   estimate,  five   to   seven   minutes   only  being 
required  b}^  the  assistance  of  the  best  horse-fork. 

The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  152)  shows  the*  common  implement,  and 
the  mode  of  using  it.     Fig.  153  is  an  enlarged  representation  of  the  fork. 


Fig.  154. 


Fig.  152.  Fig.  153. 

The  head  is  about  28  inches  long,  and  has  steel  prongs  of  20  inches. 
The  rope  attached  at  d,  or  as  it  should  be,  rather  nearer  the  rake,  passes 
over  the  pulley  above,  by  which  the  fork,  after  being  thrust  into  the  bay, 
is  lifted  by  the  strength  of  the  horse,  outside  the  barn-door.  The  fork 
is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  hay  retained  upon  it  by  tbe  cord 
b,  until  high  enough,  wlien  this  cord  is  slackened,  and  the  hay  accordinojy 

deposited  or  dumped.  The 
horse  is  backed  and  the 
operation  repeated. 

There  are,  however, 
some  difficulties  in  the  use 
of  tbis  fork.     The  most  so 

U^^^^^^s^^^s==^— ___-«i!§^  I  l\    results  from  the  necessity 
I       l^'^^^^^S" "1— ifefe.l^  for  the  handle  of  the  fork 

to  sweep  upwards  in  a  ver- 
tical position,  whenever 
the  hay  is  dropped  from  it 
— and  falling  back  it  is  in 
danger  of  striking  the  operator.  It  is  hence  impossible  to  use  it  under  a  Jj 
low   roof,  beyond  purlin   beams,  or  when   the  mow  is  nearly  filled.     To 
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remedy  these  difficulties,  C.  E.  Gladdinij  of  Troy,  Pa.,  has  recently  con- 
structed a  ftirk,  (fi<T.  154,  preceding  page,)  which,  after  a  recent  trial,  we 
are  satisfied  is  an  important  improvement.  It  differs  from  the  common 
horse-fork  hy  placing  a  hinge  joint  at  the  connection  of  the  head  with 
the  handle;  so  that  at  any  moment,  by  a  jerk  on  the  cord  which  passes 
up  a  bore  in  the  handle,  the  fork  is  dropped  as  shown  in  fig.  155,  and  its 
load  deposited.  This  may  be  done  instantaneously,  at  the  moment  it 
hapjjcns  to  be  swung  to  the  most  favorable  spot.  The  fork  is  so  hung 
that  its  weight  causes  the  head  to  fly  back  of  its  own  accord,  and  resume 
its  former  i)osition — where  it  is  held  by  an  iron  catch  until  the  next  fork- 
ful is  to  be  discharged. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  rope  suspending  the  fork  should  be 
fastened  to  the  highest  portion  of  one  of  the  rafters  over  the  mow,  and  a 
smooth  board  should  be  placed  vertically  against  the  face  of  the  mow, 
for  the  hay  to  slide  against  in  its  ascent.  By  attaching  this  rope  in  front 
of  and  within  a  window,  the  hay  is  carried  with  ease  into  the  window, 
and  thus  lofts  over  sheds,  carriage-houses,  &c.,  where  the  common  horse- 
fork  could  not  be  used,  are  filled  by  the  use  of  Gladding's  improvement. 
It  may  (as  well  as  the  old  fork,)  be  also  used  for  stacking,  by  making  a 
tripod  of  three  long  poles,  from  which  to  suspend  the  implement. 


A 


Fig.  156— "WiLLARD's  Root-Slicer. 


Willard's  Root-Slicek— (^Fig.  156.)     This   has  proved  an  efficient  M 
()  machine.     It  will  cut  a  bushel  of  roots  in  a  minute ;  and  a  half  bushel  if 
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worked  quite  slowly  with  the  strenoth  of  a  bo}\  It  slices  up  the  roots 
into  shavings  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and  half  as  thick,  the 
principal  wheel  being  a  cast-iron  plate  set  with  small  curved  blades  which 
do  the  work,  the  plate  operating  at  the  same  time  as  a  fly-wheel.  It  is 
evidently  a  great  saver  of  labor,  especially  so  to  the  animals  which  have 
to  do  the  chewing. 

Joice's   Star  Mill— (Fig.  157.)     This  is  intended  solely  for  grinding 
food  for  animhls,  and  is  driven  by  two  horses.     According  to  our  own 

experiments,  it  will  grind 
a  bushel  of  barley  in  five 
minutes ;  a  bushel  of  corn 
in  the  cob  in  the  same 
time ;  a  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  into  coarse  meal  in 
three  minutes,  and  into  fine 
meal  in  ten  mitmtes.  It  is 
simple  in  construction,  has 
Fig.  157— Joice's  Star  Mill.  uo    gearing,    and    is    very 

durable.  To  farmers  remote  from  mill,  it  will  prove  a  great  convenience. 
It  is  made  by  Hildreth  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for  about  $55,  and  on 
every   considerable  farm  will  perhaps  save  its  price  each  year. 

Hiokok's   Stalk-Cuttek— (Fig.   158.)     This  is   a   heavy   and    stout 

machine,  which  may 
be  worked  by  two 
men,  but  it  is  more 
particularly  intended 
for  horse  power.  Two 
horses  will  cut  stalks, 
hay  and  straw,  with 
great  rapidity.  They 
are  cut  by  tiie  sliear- 
ing  process,  about 
half  an  inch  long, 
and  as  soon  as  cut  the 
small  chips  of  the 
stalks  pass  between 
Fig.  158-HrcKOK's  Stalk-Cdttkr.  two     grating     rollers, 

and  are  torn  to  pieces,  so  that  they  arc  readily  eaten  by  cattle.  The 
hard  stems  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  are  thus  rendered  quite  palatable. 
Allen's  Potato  Digger. — Digging  potatoes  by  hand  is  a  most  labo- 
rious task.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  attention  of  inventors  turned  to  some 
means  of  doing  it  by  horse  labor.  We  have  recently  made  a  trial  of  the 
Ui  potato-digging  i)low  manufactured  by  R.  L.  Allen  of  New- York,  (fig.  159,)  A 
I]  on  a  i)rineiple  sinvilar  to  that  of  Lawson's  English  potato-digger,  and  find  ( ) 
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Fig.  159 — Allen's  Potato-Digger. 

it  a  great  saver  of  labor.  The  figure  nearly  explains  its  construction.  It 
weighs  less  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  is  easily  drawn  by  two  horses. 
There  should  be  a  driver,  as  the  plowman  needs  his  attention  to  keep  it 
in  the  center  of  the  rows.  It  throws  a  double  furrow,  like  a  shovel 
plow,  and  turns  the  potatoes  out  of  the  ground,  throwing  them  on  the 
surface  with  great  rapidity.  A  very  small  portion  remain  covered,  but 
they  are  easily  raked  out.  Our  trial  was  made  on  heavy  and  unfavorable 
soil,  where  we  think  it  saved  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  labor  of  hand- 
digging.  On  lighter  soil,  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  operation  would  be 
still  more  advantageous  and  perfect.  It  works  best,  of  course,  in  clean, 
well  cultivated  land,  but  the  standard  being  high,  it  is  Tiot  easily  clogged 
with  weeds  or  potato  vines.  Its  depth  may  be  accurately  gauged,  so  as 
to  run  just  beneath  the  potatoes. 


LABOR    BY    HORSE    PO\VIi:R. 


The  performance  of  all  the  hard  labor  of  the  farm  by  horse  power,  so 
far  as  can  be  accomplished,  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  object  with 
good  managers.  A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  various 
imi)lements  for  inverting  and  pulverizing  the  soil  and  tilling  crops  ;  it  is 
equally  desirable  that  machinery  for  stationary  labor  be  successfully 
brought  into  use.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  have  already  made  good 
progress  b}'  the  adoption  of  horse  power,  not  only  in  threshing  and 
cleaning  grain,  but  in  cutting  straw  and  stalks,  sawing  wood,  churning, 
grinding  feed,  turning  grindstone,  and  pumping  water  for  cattle. 

The  two-horse  endless  chain  or  tread  powers,  are  found  to  be  conve- 
nient for  the  application  of  labor  to  these  several  i)urposes.     The  small 
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space  they  occupy  adds  to  their  convenience.  The  objections  to  them 
are  the  unnatural  position  they  give  the  horses,  and  their  cost.  Tiiese 
objections  are  obviated  by  the  smalivr  sweep-powers,  one  of  which,  costing 
but  half  the  tread  powers,  we  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Regis- 
ter. This  power  is,  however,  less  coni[)act,  and  the  constant  circular 
motion,  tends  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  effective  force.  We  have, 
however,  used  one  with  much  advantage  in  threshing,  cutting  stalks  with 
Hickok's  machine,  and  other  purposes.  Many  of  our  readers  desire  to 
know  the  cost  of  all  the  machinery  for  these  different  objects,  and  at  our 
request,  Hildreth  &  Charles  of  Lockport,  who  make  these  horse  powers, 
and  who  have  had  much  experience  in  their  application  to  different  pur- 
poses, have  furnished  the  following  estimate  of  the  actual  expense  of  such 
machinery  ;* 

A  Two-horse  Sweep  Power, $50 

Speeder  or  J:ick  for  the  aame, 12 

'I'hrcshine  Machine, 30 

Belt  and  Rod, 8 

Extra  Rods  and  Couplings, 5 

Cross-cut  Saw  and  attachments,  for  sawing  logs, 25 

Circular  Saw  with  Table,  &c.,  for  cutting  stove-wood, .*    35 

Cap- Auger, 5 

$170 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  that  the  entire  apparatus  for  threshing 
is  $100;  for  cross-cutting  wood,  including  horse  power,  saw,  pitman, 
crank,  balance-wheel  and  rods,  $75 ;  and  for  cutting  wood  by  circular 
saw,  including  belts,  speeder,  rods,  &c.,  about  $105 — when  each  of  these 
is  used  separately. 
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FRUITS    AND    FRUIT    CULTURE. 


PLANT    APPLE    ORCHARDS. 

If  any  farmer  wlio  has  liad  for  20  years  a  good  orchard  of  grafted 
apple  trees,  properly  selected  for  market,  and  in  tolerably  favorable  por- 
tions of  the  country,  has  kept  an  account  of  the  annual  average  product 
of  his  trees  in  that  time,  he  will  find  they  have  netted  him  fifty  dollars 
l>er  acre  a  year.  This  remark  applies  to  such  orchards  as  have  had  no 
care.     Those  which  have  received  good  cultivation  have  done  better. 

Why  then  cultivate  whole  farms,  at  hard  labor,  for  a  net  proceed  of 
five  dollars  per  acre  1  Why  not  plant  orchards  1  "  They  won't  bear  in 
an  agel"  That  is  because,  then,  they  receive  no  care.  Give  tliem  the 
same  chance  that  a  crop  of  pot^oes  receives,  (and  which  would  not  cost 
a  tenth  of  the  labor  expended  yearly  on  the  potatoes,)  and  they  will  send 

♦  And  which  we  understand  are  prices  at  which  they  will  agree  to  furnish  every 
article  here  mentioned. 
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out  shoots  two  or  three  feet  long — but  if  neglected  and  weed-grown  and 
grass-bound,  they  will  grow  only  two  or  three  inches — in  one  instance 
twelve  times  as  fast  as  in  the  other.  No  wonder,  then,  while  the  thrifty 
orchardist  with  his  thrifty  orchard,  has  fine  young  trees  with  remunera- 
ting cro{)s  in  live  years,  the  slip-shod  cultivator  does  not  attain  the  same 
in  fifty  years,  at  the  above  estimated  rates  of  growth.  These  rates  are 
stated  from  the  result  of  actual  experiment,  and  not  from  hap-hazard 
estimates. 

Plant  orchards,  then,  of  the  best  varieties.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
there  may  be  destitute  years,  and  sometimes  the  crop  at  large  may  over- 
stock the  common  market.  But  the  above  yearly  average  may  be  attained 
at  least,  in  the  course  of  seasons;  and  the  cultivator  who  is  known  b)'^ 
his  skill  to  have  none  but  the  best  fruits,  and  made  better  than  that  of 
his  neighbors  by  superior  cultivation,  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  fruit 
buyers,  even  in  the  most  abundant  seasons,  and  if  he  ships  his  own 
apples,  he  may  often  obtain  triple  prices  for  his  handsome  and  excellent 
specimens. 

TRANSPLANTING    SMALL    TREES. 

It  has  been  a  very  general,  almost  universal  desire  among  tree-planters, 
to  have  large-sized  trees  from  the  nursery.  One  person  about  to  set  out 
an  orchard,  wrote,  "  Send  me  inan  trees.  I  do  not  want  puny  little  chil- 
dren— but  large,  full-grown  specimens."  Another  said,  "  I  want  the 
largest  trees  you  have — I  don't  care  much  what  kind  they  are — but  give 
me  tall  ones — if  a  rod  high,  all  the  better."  "  But,"  the  nurseryman 
replied,  "  smaller  ones  will  be  better  in  five  years  than  these."  "  I  don't 
care,  I  want  big  ones;  I  may  not  live  five  years,  and  I  want  fruit  now.'' 
Three  or  four  years  after,  the  same  planter  called  again.  Without  wait- 
ing for  an  inquiry,  the  nurseryman  immediately  remarked,  "  Well,  I  have 
some  fine  large  trees  which  I  can  furnish."  "  Don't  want  'era  !  dun't  want 
'em!"  was  the  answer,  "I've  had  enough  of  large  trees — they  have  cost 
me  ten  times  as  much  labor  to  set  out  as  the  small  ones  I  took  from 
necessity.  They  have  not  grown  one  inch ;  are  just  the  same  size  I 
bought  them,  although  I  have  doctored  them  and  nursed  them,  and  they 
have  borne  me  only  a  very  few  of  half-grown  worthless  fruit.  The  small 
trees  have  already  outstripped  them,  and  have  begun  to  bear  large,  excel- 
lent specimens." 

These  experiments  have  now  become  so  numerous,  that  a  change  in 
the  opinion  of  planters  has  generally  taken  place,  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  trees.  Where  12  feet  were  formerly  demanded  as  a  desirable  height, 
5  or  G  feet  are  now  quite  as  satisfactory,  and  some  find  still  smaller  ones 
to  do  bett(!r.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Western  New- 
York,  held  at  Rochester  a  year  ago,  this  subject  was  fully  discussed, 
and  none,  who  had  ever  tried  tlie  experiment,  with  large  and  small  trees 
side  by  side,  could  be  found  who  preferred  the  former.     Many  instances 
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were  related,  and  in  every  case  without  exception,  (good  culture  being 
given,)  the  small  trees  soon  out-grew  the  others,  and  were  notonh^  larger, 
but  incomparably  more  vigorous  and  thrifty.  Two-year  apple  trees  and 
one-year  peacli  trees  were  preferred  by  some  of  the  best  cultivatprs  pre- 
sent, to  any  of  larger  dimensions.  And  in  addition  to  these  advantages, 
the  smaller  trees  are  almost  sure  to  survive  transplanting,  with  scarcely 
a  loss  of  one  in  a  thousand ;  while  the  extra  large  ones,  the  roots  of 
wJiich  must  be  greatlj'  mutilated  in  removal,  die  by  scores.  The  labor 
of  digging  up  the  large  trees,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  them,  and  the 
cost  of  resetting  them,  are  all  several  times  greater  than  with  smaller 
ones.  Where  they  are  to  be  sent  some  distance  by  railroad,  the  increased 
cost  of  convej'ance,  as  well  as  in  risk  and  in  packing,  is  greater  than  a 
hasty  observer  can  have  any  idea  of.  A  tree,  for  example,  which  is 
twice  the  height  and  diameter  of  another,  is  greater  in  weight  in  a  cubic 
ratio.  If  a  hundred  of  the  smaller  weigh  two  hundred  pounds,  one  hun- 
dred of  the  larger  will  weigh  eight  hundred  pounds,  or  nearly  half  a  ton 
— the  cube  of  two  being  eight.  A  single  season's  growth  will  often  make 
this  difference  in  the  nursery — but  many  years,  after  being  checked  by 
removal  when  large.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  every  reason  why  trees 
should  be  removed  small,  and  everything  against  the  practice  of  leaving 
the  work  till  they  attain  large  size.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  if  he  were 
to  paint  a  picture  of  Folly,  it  would  be  by  representing  a  boy  climbing 
over  a  high  wall  with  an  open  gate  close  at  his  side.  Had  he  lived  now, 
he  might  do  it  with  equal  effect,  by  representing  a  purchaser  selecting 
large  trees  at  a  nursery,  and  rejecting  the  young  thrifty  ones. 

There  is  only  one  instance  in  which  the  larger  trees  can  have  any  ad- 
vantage, or  can  maintain  it  for  two  or  three  years — and  this  is  where 
both  large  and  small  are  treated  with  total  neglect  after  setting  out,  so  as 
barely  to  survive  and  not  to  grow  at  all.  Both  remaining  stationary,  the 
larger  ones  will  of  course  maintain  their  superiority.  But  all  good  culti- 
vators discaid  such  treatment. 

The  practice  of  copying  English  customs,  has  in  this  case  had  an  espe- 
cially pernicious  etFect.  In  Britain,  the  moist  climate  favors  the  removal 
of  larger  trees  than  can  be  safely  transplanted  here.  The  ex])eriments  of 
Sir  Henry  Stewart  in  Scotland,  in  maimfacturing  a  park  of  trees  to 
order,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  the  publication  of  a  work  giving  the 
details  of  his  experiment,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  park, 
after  the  first  year  or  two,  presented  a  very  shabby,  thriftless,  and  stunted 
appearance ;  but  even  while  this  practice  was  at  the  height  of  its  i)opu- 
larity,  that  far-seeing  and  skillful  cultuiist,  J.  C.  Loudon,  asserted  that 
with  five  years'  time  and  with  deeply-trenched  land,  he  would  agree  to 
produce  a  finer  effect  with  small  trees,  subjected  to  the  best  treatment, 
than  any  that  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  removal  of  large 
ones  at  the  same  time. 
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APPLES    FOR    MARKET. 

The  following  condensed  report  of  the  discussions  on  this  subject  at 
the  last  winter  meeting  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  "Western  New- 
York,  contains  many  interesting  suggestions  to  planters : 

The  committee  on  business  reported  as  a  subject  for  discussion,  the 
number  of  varieties  and  their  names,  for  an  orchard  of  a  thousand  trees. 
L.  B.  Langworthy  said  that  simply  for  profitable  marketing,  he  would 
make  a  very  short  list — he  would  plant  only  two  sorts — the  Fall  Pippin 
and  the  Baldwin.  A  member  objected  to  the  Fall  Pippin  on  account  of 
its  poor  bearing,  but  proposed  the  Tompkins  County  King  in  addition  to 
the  Baldwin.  Another  member  urged  the  importance  of  a  larger  number 
of  varieties,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  certain  supply  in  different  seasons, 
as  particular  sorts  failed  in  certain  seasons.  H.  E.  Hooker  of  Rochester 
proposed  to  add  to  the  Baldwin,  Rhode-Island  Greening  and  King,  the 
Roxbury  Russet,  the  latter  being  the  most  reliable  apple  for  late  spring. 
Luther  Barber  of  Bloomfield,  had  found  the  King  rather  unproductive — 
the  Baldwin  producing  several  times  more,  both  on  young  and  old  trees. 
A.  Stone  of  Oswego  county,  would  add  the  Lowell,  a  mid-autumn  variety, 
and  the  Wagener,  an  early  bearer,  and  a  very  productive  and  very  good 
sort.  G.  Ellwanger  added  Red  Astrachan  and  Sweet  Bough.  T.  G.  Yeo- 
mans  of  Walworth,  reminded  the  Society  that  nearly  every  person,  who 
had  but  very  few  trees,  usually  had  a  full  supply  of  early  sorts,  and  did 
not  expect  to  buy  of  these,  but  that  winter  apples  were  chiefly  wanted  by 
all.  He  preferred  the  Baldwin  to  all  others,  for  its  growth,  productive- 
ness, and  fine  appearance.  He  would  therefore  propose  for  the  orchard 
of  a  thousand  trees,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Baldwins,  and  perhaps 
the  remaining  one  would  be  a  Rhode-Island  Greening.  B.  Fish  of  Ro- 
chester, would  have  at  least  ten  sorts,  because  as  the  community  is  made 
up  of  families,  he  would  have  such  sorts  as  families  want  for  their  own 
use,  namely,  an  assortment  of  different  kinds. 

AV.  B.  Smith  of  Syracuse,  would  not  be  so  liberal  in  his  list  as  his 
friend  Yeomans,  but  would  for  an  orchard  of  1000  trees,  set  out  1000 
Baldwins.  P.  Barry  thought  that  the  profits  of  a  large  orchard  would 
depend  almost  wholly  on  winter  kinds,  that  could  be  sent  to  the  large 
cities  in  large  quantities ;  that  summer  sorts  are  usually  brought  in  small 
quantities  by  farmers  generally,  who  have  a  few  bushels  to  spare,  and 
that  ihe  market  is  mostly  supplied  in  this  way.  He  would  plant  mainly 
of  three  sorts — the  Rhode-Island  Greening,  Baldwin,  and  Roxbury  Rus- 
set, not  perhaps  in  quite  equal  quantities — he  would  prefer  the  Greening 
to  all  others,  and  although  the  Baldwin  was  extremely  popular  from  its 
early  bearing,  he  thought  it  not  always  best  to  allow  trees  to  bear  so 
young.  H.  N.  Langworthy  said  a  greater  number  should  be  recom- 
mended, for  if  only  a  few  were  generally  planted,  purchasers  would  soon 
"  get  sick  "  of  a  supply  so  deficient  in  variety.     The  President  (B.  Hodge) 
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stated  that  after  much  experiment,  he  was  now  planting  out  Baldwin  and 
Rhode-Island  Greening.  The  Northern  Spy  was  mentioned,  and  had  its 
friends  and  opposers.  L.  B.  Langworthy  thought  it  was  time  it  was 
"  knocked  in  the  head  " — others  objected  to  it  on  account  of  its  want  of 
early  bearing,  but  admitted  its  excellence.  T.  G.  Yeomans  stated  that  he 
had  filled  a  barrel  with  219  specimens,  and  several  cases  were  mentioned 
of  its  productiveness.  The  fact  was  also  stated  that  in  some  portions  of 
the  north-western  States  it  had  proved  valuable,  and  the  California  Hor- 
ticultural Society  had  pronounced  it  the  most  valuable  sort  out  of  many 
that  had  been  fruited  in  that  State,  all  things  considered.  P.  Barry  said 
that  he  regarded  this  apple  the  finest  in  quality  of  any  sort  grown  ;  that 
it  was  ol>jected  to  because  cultivators  in  this  country  were  so  extremely 
iiii|)atient,  and  must  liave  trees  bear  immediately.  Another  objection  was 
in  consequence  of  its  delicacy,  rendering  it  easily  bruised  if  carelessly 
conveyed  to  market.  He  had  seen  several  barrels  of  it  at  the  west,  how- 
ever, that  witii  care  had  been  conveyed  there  with  perfect  success,  and 
the  specimens  were  so  fine  that  the  owner  said  it  would  require  several 
days  for  him  even  to  fix  a  price  on  them  I  L.  Barber  of  Bloorafield,  the 
place  of  its  origin,  said  it  would  not  do  to  recommend  it  for  general  cul- 
tivation, because,  needing  good,  rich,  mellow  soil,  planters  generally 
would  fail  from  the  neglect  it  would  be  sure  to  meet  with.  S.  H.  Ains- 
worth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most  money  at  the  present  day, 
would  plant  ordy  the  Baldwin — but  looking  farther  ahead,  he  would  also 
add  Rhode-Island  Greening,  Tompkins  County  King,  Twenty  Ounce,  and 
Roxbury  R,usset.  He  would  also  j)Iant  Northern  Spy.  He  mentioned  tlie 
twenty-two  trees  of  the  Spy  owned  by  R.  J.  Hand,  that  some  years  ago 
bore  four  hundred  dollars  worth  of  apples,  from  high  cultivation.  He 
would  recommend  it,  however,  to  only  such  cultivators  as  would  cultivate 
well,  thin  out  the  top,  and  pick  off  the  poor  specimens,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  crowded.  He  liad  seen  the  orchards  of  some  persons  who  had 
denounced  this  apple,  but  their  trees  were  neglected,  and  the  tops  as 
thick  as  a  hedge  fence.  He  highly  commended  ihe  Sweet  Bough,  as  a 
sort  that  would  continue  to  ripen  from  summer  nearly  through  autumn. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  result  of  the  votes  of  seventeen  of 
the  most  'ntelligent  and  practical  members,  will  show  the  reputation  of 
different  varieties  for  n)arket  in  Western  Xew- York— each  member  making 
a  list  for  an  orchard  of  1000  trees.    Of  the  17,000  thus  voted  f«)r,  there  were 


6,800  for  the  B:ild\vin, 

3,200  "  Rhode-Islnnd  Greening, 

l.GOO  "  Roxbury  Russet, 

1^325  "  Tompkins  Co.  King, 

850  "  Northern  Spy, 

850  "  Twenty  Ounce, 

475  "  Tallmun  Sweeting, 

300  "  Fall  Pippin, 

300  "  Esopus  Spitzenburgh, 

150  "  Lowell, 

100  "  Golden  Russet, 


100  for  the  Red  Astrachan, 

100  "  Lady  Apple, 

100  "  AVatjener, 

100  "  Sweet  Bough, 

50  "  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 

50  "  Swaar, 

50  "  Cooper's  Market,  (local,) 

50  "  Keswick  Codlin, 

25  "  Feck's  Pleasant, 

25  "  William's  Favorite. 
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THE    BALDWIN    APPLE. 

For  early  productiveness,  perhaps  no  apple  is  equal  to  the  Baldwin. 
This  qualit)'^  renders  it  eminently  popular  among  our  impatient  Yankee 
fruit-raisers.  The  adverse  quality  in  the  Northern  Spy  renders  the  latter 
ennnently  unpopular.  The  character  of  the  Baldwin  is  thus  raised  higher 
than  its  real  merits ;  that  of  the  Spy  is  depressed  lower. 

We  have  had  Baldwin  trees  bear  a  bushel  or  more  the  fifth  year  from 
transplanting,  and  over  three  bushels  the  seventh.  B.  Hodge  of  Butialo, 
mentioned  that  in  1848  he  sold  a  farmer  100  apple  trees  of  Baldwins  and 
Rhode-Island  Greenings.  In  1855,  eight  years  afterwards,  the  orchard 
liaving  received  good  cultivation,  they  yielded  120  barrels  of  ap[)les, 
many  of  the  Baldwins  bearing  three  barrels  each.  S.  H.  Ainsworth  of 
West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  recently  informed  us  that  one  of  his  neighbors 
re-grafted  an  old  orchard  to  the  Baldwin.  There  were  forty  trees,  cover- 
ing about  an  acre  of  ground.  In  six  years,  he  sold  the  croj)  of  those  forty 
trees  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A.  Loomis  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
says  that  his  brother  had  a  tree  of  the  Baldwin  that  bore  twelve  barrels 
of  good  marketable  fruit,  (besides  four  or  five  bushels  of  windfalls  ;)  and 
that  he  sold  the  twelve  barrels  for  ^2.25  per  barrel,  or  twenty-seven  dollars 
for  the  tree.  Forty  such  trees  would  be  one  thousand  and  eighty  dollars. 
It  does  not  succeed  at  the  South  and  West.  The  Northern  Spy  has 
done  well  in  Wisconsin  and  in  California. 

APPLESFOR    VIRGINIA. 

The  best  sorts  are  Carolina  Red  June,  Gravenstein,  Belmont,  Fall  Pip- 
pin, Bellflower,  Smokehouse,  Smith's  Cider,  Male  Carle,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Loudon  Pippin,  Limbertwig,  Fallawater,  Rambo,  Prior's  Red. 

VALUE  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROP  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  states  that  the  value  of  the  fruit  cop  in  1845,  was 
$700,000— in  1855  it  was  $1,300,000 — now  it  caimot  be  less  than 
$2,000,000.  The  pear  crop  in  Massachusetts  is  valued  at  $100,000  per 
annum. 

SELECT  FRUITS  FOR  NEW-ENGLAND. 

M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  furnishes 
the  following  select  list  of  fruits: 

Tlie  following  were  recommended  as  the  six  best  varieties  of  apples: 

The  Williams,  Early  Bough,  Gravenstein,  Fameuse,  Hubbardsto* 
Nonsuch,  and  the  Baldwin;  and  \i  twelve  varieties  were  desired,  the  Red 
Astrachan,  Rhode-Island  Greening,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Porter  and  Tallman 
Sweeting  might  be  added. 

For  pears  on  their  own  roots,  the  following  were  recommended : 

Best  six  pears  on  their  oiv)i  roots. — Bartlett,  Urbaniste,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Butfum,  Beurre  d'Anjou  and  Lawrence. 

Fur  the  best  twelve  add — Rostiezer,  Merriara,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Onondaga.  () 


A 
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Best  six  on  quince  roots. — Louise  Bonne  de  Jerse)'',  Uibaniste,  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  and  Glout  Morceau. 

FRUITS    FOR    WISCONSIN. 

The  following  list  of  fruits  for  a  family  supply  is  given  in  answer  to  a 
western  correspondent.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  list,  as  it  may 
be  that  the  crop  will  be  ten  times  as  great  in  some  years  as  others;  and 
again  some  will  bear  abundantly  and  others  fail  in  the  same  season.  The 
following,  however,  will  serve  as  an  attempt  or  approximation : 

Early  Summer. — Early  Scarlet,  Wilson's  Albanj',  and  Hooker  straw- 
berries— two  or  three  square  rods,  well  cultivated  in  drills. 

Early  and  Mid-Summer  axd  Later. — Red  and  White  Dutch  currant, 
Cherry,  White  Grape,  and  May's  Victoria,  one  to  two  dozen  bushes  each ; 
two  dozen  Houghton's  gooseberry;  FastolfF  and  Fi'anconia  raspberries, 
one  dozen  or  more  each,  and  three  dozen  Brinckle's  Orange,  all  to  be  laid 
down  in  winter;  three  trees  Maj'^duke  cherry,  three  of  Early  Richmond, 
one  of  Belle  de  Choisy,  and  four  of  Belle  Magnifique;  a  dozen  each  of 
Dorchester  and  Rochelle  blacl^berries. 

Late  Summer. — Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine,  Carolina  Red  June, 
High-top  Sweeting,  Early  Joe,  Benoni,  Sweet  June  apples,  each  two 
trees;  Tyson,  Rostiezer,  Osband,  and  Brandywine  pears,  each  two  trees. 
Some  currants  and  blackberries  will  continue  till  this  time. 

AuTU.MN. — Oldenburgh,  Late  Strawberry,  Fall  Orange,  Dyer,  Gabriel, 
Maiden's  Blush,  and  St.  Lawrence  apples,  each  three  trees;  Flemish 
Beauty,  Buffum,  Fulton,  Onondaga,  and  Stevens'  Genesee,  each  two  trees ; 
the  two  first  being  very  hardy,  might  be  planted  in  greater  numbers.  If 
dwarfs  are  desired,  for  coming  soon  into  bearing,  they  may  be  of  the 
following  sorts,  which  are  among  the  hardiest  at  the  west,  and  which  do 
well  as  dwarfs  :  BufFum,  Osband's  Summer,  Oswego  Beurre,  Tyson,  White 
Doyenne — and  Glout  Morceau  and  Easter  Beurre  for  winter — three  to  six 
each — more  of  the  two  last.  The  Delaware,  Clinton,  and  York  Madeira 
grapes — two  to  six  vines  each — the  Delaware  is  the  most  valuable. 

AViNTER  and  Spring. —  Westfield  SeeJcnofurther,  Jonathan,  Fameuse, 
Yellow  Bellflower,  Winesa[),  White  Winter  Pearmain,  and  Mother 
apples,  each  five,  except  those  in  italics,  of  which  there  may  be  ten  each. 

Those  living  at  the  west,  who  may  be  well  acquainted  with  those  fruits 
which  do  best  there,  may  add  to  or  modify  the  list. 

FAILURE  OF  WESTERN  FRUIT  TREES. 
Lewis  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  intelligent  fruit- 
growers in  Illinois,  says  in  a  communication  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  that 
the  loss  in  fruit  trees  in  that  State  within  the  last  three  years,  is  millions 
of  dollars — that  it  is  attributed  to  the  cold  winters  and  dry  summers. 
But  he  as.serts  that  to  a  great  extent,  this  result  has  arisen  from  their  M 
standing  unprotected  in  a  soil   underlaid   with  a  retentive  clavey-loam  / j 
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subsoil,  which  cliaracterizes  most  of  the  prairie  lands.  He  has  adopted 
the  practice  of  ridi^'ing  his  land,  by  repeated  plowings,  commencing  at 
the  same  ridges  and  ending  at  the  same  dead  furrows,  and  where  nursery- 
trees  were  formerly  thrown  out  by  freezing,  since  ridging  they  stand 
throughout  the  winter  without  injury,  and  make  a  better  growth  in  sum- 
mer. He  recommends  the  ridging  system  for  all  orchards,  each  row  of 
trees  being  placed  on  the  center  of  the  ridge. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  draining  would  lessen  the  effects  of  severe 
winters  on  fruit  trees  in  other  regions  than  the  Avest. 
RIPENING    PEARS. 

At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society  at  Rochester,  in 
1859,  the  remarks  on  this  subject  were  confined  to  the  Glout  Morceau  and 
Vicar  of  Winl-field.  P.  Barry  said  the  crop  of  the  former  always  im- 
proved after  a  few  years  of  bearing.  The  specimens  first  grown  on  young 
trees  were  difficult  to  mnture  well,  but  as  soon  as  the  trees  beearae  large 
enough  to  yield  a  l)ushel  or  barrel,  they  ripened  well.  A  diversity  of 
opinion  Avas  expressed  in  relation  to  the  Winkfield.  W.  R.  Coppock  of 
Buffalo,  had  been  very  successful  with  this  fruit  when  placed  in  a  warm 
room,  the  temperature  of  which  had  been  kept  up  to  about  90  degrees, 
and  their  quality  had  proved  of  a  high  character,  and  they  had  sold 
readily  in  market  for  six  dollars  per  bushel.  H.  E.  Hooker  of  Rochester, 
had,  on  the  contrary,  found  no  necessity  for  a  warm  temperature,  but  had 
ripened  them  perfectly  in  the  barrel  in  the  cool  cellar.  B.  Fish  had  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  in  a  cold  upper  room,  the  maturity  in  which  was 
perfect,  and  their  quality  excellent.  But  he  considered  it  of  the  utmost 
importance,  (and  others  agreed  with  him,)  that  the  pears  should  be  well 
grown  from  well  cultivated  trees.  S.  H.  Ainsworth  of  West  Bloomfield, 
had  combined  the  two  modes,  keeping  the  fruit  in  a  cool  cellar,  and 
placing  them  in  a  warm  room  about  ten  days  before  needed  for  eating. 
He  had  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  this  variety,  as  it 
had  not  only  ripened  as  well  as  the  Virgalieu,  but  had  proved  scarcely 
inferior  to  it  in  quality. 

PEARS    FOR    MARKET. 

At  the  same  meeting,  W.  R.  Coppock  of  Buffalo,  would  set  out  in  an 
orchard  of  1000  trees,  500  Bartletts  on  pear  stock,  and  500  Winkfields 
on  quince.  J.  J.  Thomas  would  confine  his  list  to  Angouleme  and  Louise 
Bonne  Jersey,  (on  quince,)  and  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Sheldon, 
Seckel,  and  Lawrence  on  j)ear.  P.  Barry  would  add  to  these  the  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  and  the  Winkfield  and  Easter  Beurre  on  quince.  Others  recom- 
mended the  Virgalieu  or  Doyenne  as  best  of  all  where  it  did  not  crack. 

HARDY   PEAR   TREES. 

Some  of  the  best  and  mosc  productive  pear  trees  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  prove  tender  at  the  west  during  severe  winters.     Among 
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these  maj'  be  mentioned  the  Bartlctt,  Madeleine,  and  Belle  Lucrative,  for 
pear  stocks,  and  the  Ano[oulenie  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  on  quince. 
The  following  varieties  have  generallj'  yn'oved  hardier  in  western  locali- 
ties :  Oil  pear  stock — Flemish  Beaut}',  Lawrence,  Tyson,  Buftura,  Fulton, 
Osband's  Summer,  Onondaga,  Sheldon,  On  quince — Stevens'  Genesee, 
Buffum,  Flemish  Beauty  (double  worked,)  and  Urbaniste. 

SELECT  LIST  OF  THE  NEWER  PEARS. 

At  the  request  of  the  writer,  P.  Barry  and  G.  Ellwanger  of  the  cele- 
brated Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  kindly  furnished 
the  following  lists  of  the  best  of  the  newer  pears.  No  fruit-growers  in 
America  have  more  extensive  S[)ecimen  grounds,  or  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  testing  and  sifting  out  from  the  vast  multitude  of  new  sorts, 
those  likely  to  prove  the  most  valuable.  Each  has  furnished  a  separate 
list  without  consultation  with  the  other,  with  the  following  result,  in 
wliich,  it  will  be  perceived,  they  hav^e  coincided  remarkably : 

List  op  P.  Barry. — Three  best:  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Sheldon.  For  six  best,  add  to  the  above :  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  and  Howell.  For  twelve  best,  add  to  the  above:  Brandywine, 
Beurre  Giftard,  Beurre  Langelier,  Nouveau,  Poiteau,  Rostiezer,  and  Do- 
yenne d'AIengon. 

The  list  furnished  by  G.  Ellwanger,  agrees  exactly  with  the  above  for 
the  three  best,  and  also  for  the  six  best.  The  six  added  to  make  out  the 
twelve  best,  agree  with  the  exception  of  Beurre  de  Waterloo  and  Beurre 
gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  substituted  for  Rostiezer  and  Doyenne  d'Alengon. 

In  relation  to  the  value  of  the  above  mentioned  new  sorts,  P.  Barry 
remarks:  "As  to  the  merits  of  these  new  sorts  of  pears  named  above, 
as  compared  with  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne,  Belle  Lucra- 
tive, &c.,  we  would  only  say  that  B.  d'Anjou,  B.  Superfin,  B.  Hardy  and 
Slieldoii,  are  all  superior  in  giiality  to  the  old  ones  named  ;  but  for  a 
small  collection,  we  would  still  prefer  the  old  ones.  The  Louise  Bonne  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all,  considering  how  hard}^  productive,  and 
sure  it  is,  both  on  pear  and  quince.  Howell,  in  growth,  productiveness, 
and  quality,  is  about  a  match  for  Flemish  Beauty,  but  is  not  so  showy. 
No  one  variety  is  so  much  sought  for  yet  as  the  Bartlett — this  is  the 
exi)erience  of  nearly  all  nurserymen." 

The  following  list  of  new  varieties  has  been  furnished  by  H.  E.  Hooker 
of  Rochester,  one  of  the  most  careful  as  well  as  most  intelligent  fruit- 
raisers  of  this  country.     In  presenting  it,  he  remarks:     "  The  more  I  test 
and  compare  good  fruits,  the  more  I  become  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
fruit  designed   to  comprehend  all  the  excelli-nces ;  and  the  more  years    I 
you  grow  the  new,  the  more  you  become  satisfied  it  will  not  do  to  discard    \ 
the  old  sorts.     *     *     Those  named  below  are  as  new  with  me  as  I  should  jh^ 
n  be  willing  to  speak  of  with  certainty:"  /j 
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Three  best— Benrre  Giffard,  Beurre  Hard}',  Lawrence. 
For  six  best,  add— Doyenne  d'Ete,  Brandywine,  Beurre  St.  Nicholas. 
For  twelve  best,   add   to  the  precedii)g — Kh-tland,   Beurre   d'Albert, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Superfiii,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Belle  Epine  Dumas. 

DWARF  PEARS— LENGTH  OF  ROOTS.  . 
A  careful  measurement  has  been  made  by  the  writer,  of  tlie  roots  of 
dwarf  pear  trees  that  had  grown  only  two  summers.  Tliey  were  found 
to  be  ahoni  four  feet  long — forming  a  circle  of  fibres  eight  feet  in  diame- 
ter, in  the  center  of  which  the  tree  stood.  To  dig  a  circle  around  each 
tree,  large  enough  for  this  extent  of  roots,  would  therefore  require  spa- 
ding a  surface  at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  roots  of  weeds  and 
grass  will  extend  inwards  towards  this  circle  at  least  one  foot,  and  often 
much  more.  As  the  trees  grow  older,  the  circle  must  be  much  larger. 
The  impossibility  of  giving  adequate  cultivation  by  means  of  the  small 
circles  often  seen,  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  obvious. 
Nothing  but  perfect  and  broadcast  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  answer. 

PLUM  TREES  FOR  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

The  following  list  is  recommended  as  promising  well  for  the  colder 
parts  of  the  "Western  States,  or  where  dangcn-  is  feared  from  the  severity 
of  the  winters :  Royale  Hative,  Prince's  Yellow  Gage,  Red  Gage,  Lom- 
bard, Bradshaw,  Schenectady  Cathaiine,  Bleecker's  Gage,  McLaughlin, 
Monroe,  Corse's  Nota  Bene,  Imperial  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay,  Fellenberg,  Coe's  Late  Red,  Quackenboss,  Fulton. 

NEW   PLUMS. 

List  of  New  Plums,  by  P.  Barry. —  Three  best :  Bradshaw,  McLaugh- 
lin, Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  Six  best — add  Rivers'  Early  Favorite,  Fel- 
leid)erg.  Prune  d'Agen.  Twelve  best — add  Bryanston  Gage,  Golden  Gage, 
Pond's  Seedling,  (English,)  Victoria,  Downton  Imperatrice,  Prince 
Englebert. 

List  by  G.  Ellwanger,  made  without  seeing  the  above:  Three  best 
— Bradshaw,  McLaughlin,  Peters'  Yellow  Gage.  Six  best — add  Rivers' 
Early  Favorite,  Prince  Englebert,  Pond's  Seedling.  Tivelve  &fs<— add 
Bryanston  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Denniston's  Red,  Wangenheim, 
Royal  Tours,  Sharp's  Emperor. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE    BLACKBERRY. 

The  two  best  sorts  are  the  Rochelle  and  Dorchester.  The  former  has 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  stools  should  be  about 
six  or  eight  feet  ai)art,  and  after  coming  into  bearing  should  be  cultiva- 
ted with  a  horse,  witii  no  crop  between.  Occasional  manuring  should  be 
practiced.  Three  or  four  stems  are  enough  for  each  stool.  Early  in 
summer,  when  the  stems  are  about  four  feet  high,  they  should  ha  pinched  j/k 
off' at  the  tip,  which  will  make  them  more  "  stocky,"  and  the  side  shoots  Q 
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will  become  stouter,  and  the  whole  better  bearing  plants.  They  may  be 
kept  in  better  form  by  tying  to  a  stake,  which  should  be  inclined,  so  that 
the  side  branches  may  not  break  down  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 

MARKET  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  WESTERN  NEW-YORK. 
An  interesting  discussion  took  place  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Fruit- 
Growers'  Society,  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  several  varieties.  The 
Trioraphe  de  Gand  was  very  large,  mostly  flattish,  coxcomb-shaped,  and 
the  largest  measured  two  inches  longest  diameter.  It  needs  high  culti- 
vation in  "hills,"  and  is  not  a  great  bearer.  The  Peabody  had  been 
cultivated  by  several,  was  large,  often  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  of 
excellent  quality,  but  a  moderate  bearer  at  best.  For  market,  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet  and  Wilson  were  most  generally  approved;  the  former  for 
running  and  covering  the  bed ;  the  latter  for  "  hills."  The  following  was 
the  result  of  a  vote  taken,  nineteen  members  voting  for  the  best  market 
sorts : 


Large  Early  Scarlet, 19  votes. 

Wilson's  Albanv, 19      " 

Hooker, 1 11      " 

Hovey, 10      " 

Triomplie  de  Gand,. 8      " 

Burr's  Xew  Piue, 6      " 


Genesee, 4  votes. 

Crimson  Cone, 4      " 

Cushiner, 3      " 

Scott's  Seedling, 1      " 

Victoria,. 1      " 

Heuey's  Seedling, 1      " 


Amateur  Sorts. — There  were  but  7  votes,  with  the  following  results : 


Hooker, 6  votes. 

Large  Early  Scarlet, 5       " 

Burr's  New  Pine, 5       " 

Wilson's  Albany, 4      " 

Hovey, 3      " 


Triomphe  de  Gand, 3  votes. 

Jenny  Li nd, 1      " 

Scarlet  Melting, 1      " 

McAvoy's  Superior, 1      " 


WILSON'S  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY. 
A.  Van  Voast  of  Schenectady,  states  that  he  raised  in  1'859,  from 
plants  set  out  in  1858,  on  a  piece  of  ground  9  by  15  feet,  by  careful 
measurement,  32  quarts  of  berries,  besides  about  3  quarts  given  away  as 
samples.  At  the  same  rate  an  acre  would  give  322  bushels.  This  sort 
seems  to  have  succeeded  finely  in  the  Western  States,  Avherever  tried. 

GRAPES. 

Numerous  plantations  of  hardy  grapes  have  been  made  within  two  or 

three  years   in  various  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  for  supplying  the 

market  with  the  fruit.     A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  enterprise 

by  the  large  profits  which   a   few   successful    cultivators   have   made, 

amounting  in  some  cases  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

These  great  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  very  highest  cultivation, 

by  which  the  quality  and  size  of  tlie  fruit  is  so  improved  as  to  sell  for 

more  than  double  the  price  of  ordinary  crops,  besides  being  earlier  and 

better  ripened.     Thorough  maturity  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary 

I    to  secure  from  injury  by  freezing,  and  consequently  such  fruit  is  much 

j/k  better  for  winter  marketing,  when  the  highest  price  may  be  obtained.     A    *' 

Q  very  large  portion  of  the  many  vineyards  lately  set  out,  receive  only 
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ordinary  attention,  and  the  crop  will  therefore  not  only  disappoint  the 
owners,  but  will  be  difficult  to  sell  at  all  on  account  of  its  inferior  quality, 
as  well  as  the  great  quantity  of  such  inferior  fruit  which  will  be  thrown 
from  all  sources  into  the  market. 

Grapes  will  grow  on  a  soil  that  will  produce  good  corn  and  potatoes ; 
but  unless  deeply  loosened  and  heavily  enriched,  they  will  not  be  of  a 
quality  to  sell  well  in  market.  The  most  profitable  way,  therefmv,  by 
all  odds,  is  to  make  the  soil  deep  and  rich,  and  give  the  best  cultivation 
and  proper  pruning.  If  the  cultivator  passes  through  the  vineyard  at 
\Qdi&i  ffteen  times  in  a  single  season,  or  once  a  week  or  oftener,  as  long 
as  the  vines  are  to  grow,  sucli  thorough  treatment  will  obviate  very  deep 
trenching.  It  should,  however,  be  as  deep  as  can  be  effected  by  the 
common  plow,  followed  by  a  good  subsoiler,  and  afterwards  a  hundred 
loads  of  good  manure  per  acre  turned  in  at  different  depths  by  the  use  of 
the  common  and  double  Michigan  plows.  The  whole  vineyard  should  be 
well  underdrained.  If  set  in  the  autumn,  all  the  plants  should  be  pro- 
tected b}^  a  slight  covering  of  earth  during  winter.  A  rich  soil,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  will  bring  good  grapes.  Grapevines  are  usually  set  out 
when  two  years  old — sometimes  as  old  as  three  years. 

BARK  LICE  ON  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

A.  G.  Hanford  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  has  been  successful  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  linseed  oil,  applied  warm,  not  hot,  early 
in  spring,  to  the  bark.  This  mixture  does  not  continue  soft  and  spread 
over  the  surface  and  close  the  pores  so  as  to  kill  the  tree,  as  grease  would 
do;  but  it  forms  simply  a  varnish,  which  soon  becomes  hard,  and  when 
the  tree  appears  in  leaf  and  begins  to  grow,  this  varnish  cracks  and  peels 
off,  carrying  the  bark  lice  with  it,  and  leaving  the  bark  fresh  and  smooth. 
Dr.  Fitch  in  his  Treatise  on  Insects,  mentions  another  remedy  which  he 
considers  very  efficacious,  prepared  as  follows :  Leaf  tobacco  is  boiled 
in  a  strong  lye  until  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pulp,  and  this  is  then 
mixed  with  soft  soap  (^ which  has  been  made  cold,  and  not  boiled,)  the 
whole  mixture  becoming  of  the  consistence  of  thin  paint;  this,  when 
applied,  does  not  easily  wash  from  the  tree,  as  lye,  tobacco  water,  &c., 
would  alone.  One  application  with  the  brush  to  every  part,  will  protect 
trees  two  j^ears.  A  young  orchard  of  150  trees,  required  two  men  a  fort- 
night to  go  over  every  part,  branch  and  twig,  through  the  orchard.  The 
trees  grew  thriftily,  and  were  perfectly  free  from  lice,  while  others  in 
every  direction  were  dying  from  their  attacks. 

Quassia^  soda  wash,  &c.,  have  been  strongly  recommended,  but  are 
much  less  efficient. 

THE   APPLE   BORER. 

This  insect,  so  troublesome  in  many  places,  should  be  looked  for  early 
in  summer  and  autumn.     We  have  never  found  anything  better  than  Q 
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punching  them  to  death  in  their  holes.  The  fresh  sawdust-looking  depo- 
sits, thrown  out  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  arc  always  an  infallible  indication 
that  the  borer  is  doing  his  work.  The  sooner  he  is  destroyed  the  better. 
A  flexible  wire  is  a  good  tool  for  destruction  ;  but  a  slender,  half-seasoned 
apple  slioot,  answers  a  good  purpose.  The  insect  may  be  reached  if  five 
or  six  inches  within,  if  he  has  not  packed  the  hole  too  closely  with  his 
chips.  As  an  intelligent  friend  quaintly  remarks,  "  we  may  always  know 
when  we  have  killed  the  borer  by  the  squashing  at  the  end  of  the  shoot." 
A  little  experience,  and  a  moderate  share  of  skill,  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired to  clear  a  tree  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  always  best  to  clear  away 
the  chips  and  outer  bark  with  a  knife,  till  the  hole  is  distinctly  found. 

SENDING  GRAFTS  BY  MAIL. 

The  mode  of  sending  grafts  by  mail,  so  that,  if  some  weeks  on  the 
way,  they  may  arrive  perfectly  fresh,  is  becoming  well  understood  by 
many.  It  consists  in  simply  enclosing  them  in  oil-silk,  wrapping  fine 
thread  around  so  as  to  bring  all  parts  into  contact  and  making  a  water- 
tight case.  One  of  the  worst  things  to  wrap  around  grafts  is  dry, 
unsized  paper,  which  absorbs  the  moisture  rapidly  from  the  fresh  wood. 

A  friend  once  sent  us  in  autumn,  from  a  long  distance,  some  apple 
grafts ;  and  as  the}'  would  probably  be  several  weeks  on  the  road,  he 
purposely  left  the  leaves  on  as  a  moist  casing  to  prevent  their  becoming 
dry.  As  leaves  are  constantly  pumping  out  and  throwing  off  the  mois- 
ture from  the  shoot,  the  result  may  be  easily  guessed — the  grafts  were  as 
dry  as  dead  twigs  when  they  reached  us.  Unwilling  to  lose  them,  how- 
ever, we  immodiatelj'  wrapped  them  in  moss  and  buried  them  in  soil, 
where  they  remained  till  spring.  When  examined,  they  had  become 
swollen,  plump  and  fresh,  and  being  set,  all  grew. 

ROOT-GRAFTING  THE  APPLE. 

Root-grafting  is  well  understood  by  nurserymen ;  but  there  are  many 
others  who  desire  information  on  the  subject,  and  especially  on  the  expe- 
ditious performance  of  this  operation.  A  grafter  may  work  hard  a  whole 
day,  and  by  an  inconvenient  arrangement  of  tools  and  materials,  insert 
not  a  third  as  many  as  another  grafter,  who  gives  careful  attention  to  all 
these  particulars.  The  following  method  is  the  result  of  long  practice, 
and  by  it  we  have  known  a  skillful  workman  to  insert  three  thousand 
grafts,  with  an  assistant  to  appl}'  the  wax  plasters,  during  ten  hours  in  a 
single  day,  in  the  best  manner,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  in  eleven  hours. 

The  tools  consist,  1st,  of  a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife,  of  which  the  best 
is  made  from  the  blade  of  an  old  scythe,  ground  to  its  proper  form  on  a 
grindstone ;  2dly,  a  bench  or  table  placed  in  front  of  a  light  window,  and 
on  which  the  work  is  done ;  3dl,v,  an  apron,  worn  by  the  grafter,  the  two 
lower  corners  being  hooked  fast  to  iwo  sharp  nails  on  the  near  edge  of 
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the  table,  for  holding  the  scions  while  cutting  them ;  4thly,  strips  of 
waxed  paper,  about  an  inch  wide,  made  by  brushing  over  sheets  of  thin, 
tough  paper,  a  melted,  well-stirred  mixture  of  four  parts  of  rosin,  two  of 
tallow,  and  one  of  beeswax,  and  then  cut  into  strips  when  precisely  at  a 
proper  degree  of  coldness  to  separate  well  by  means  of  a  knife  cutting 
upon  a  sn'ooth  board.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  for  immediate  use, 
should  be  hung  near  enough  to  the  stove  which  heats  the  room,  to  keep 
the  wax  upon  them  about  the  consistence  of  butter  on  a  summer  day,  so 
as  to  fit  and  adhere  to  the  grafted  root,  without  melting  and  running. 

The  first  operation  is  to  cut  up  the  grafts  from  the  shoots  or  scions.     It 
is  performed  by  holding  the  scion  in  the  left  hand,  the  thicker  end  point- 


Fig.  160. 
inf  towards  the  right  hand,  which  holds  the  knife.     Such  a  shoot  is 
represented  of  diminished  size,  by  fig.  160,  the  points  a,  a,  a,  the  places 
3  '^L-,— .s--^':?^^ — ~^— -^-rc  where    it    is    cut   into 

grafts,   and  the  dotted 
lines  show  how  the  cuts 


Fig.  161.  are    made.      Fig.    161 

shows  a  portion  of  the  shoot  the  natural  size;  1,  the  first  cut  nearly 
directly  across — 2,  the  second  or  sloping  cnt,  and   3,   the  slit  for  the 

tongue — and  the  whole  finished 
and  separate  in  fig.  162.    Three 
strokes   of  the   knife   are  thus 
Fig.  162.  required  to  cut  and  prepare  each 

graft,  and  a  rapid  and  skillful  operator  has  done  one  hundred  and  twt-lve 
in  the  manner  described,  in  five  minutes.  Each  shoot  is  thus  cut  up 
while  yet  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  grafts  as  fast  as  they  are  .severed, 
drop  into  the  cavity  of  the  apron  already  described.  The  counting  is 
done  during  the  process  of  cutting,  and  at  no  other  time. 


Fig.  163. 
The  second  operation  is  setting  these  grafts  into  the  roots.     Each  root 
is  held  in  the  left  hand  precisely  as  tlie  scion  has  been— (fig.  163;)  the 

three     cuts     are    given    it 


(shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  fig.  164,)  to  prepare  it  for 
the  graft  (as  represented  in 
Fig.  164.  fig.    165,    on    the    opi)osite    A 

page.)     The  grafts  having  been  placed  directly  under  the  operator's  fin-  jj^ 
gers,  and  in  the  right  position,  each  one  is  successively  taken  and  firmly  (J 
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fitted  to  the  prepared  root, 
as  shown  in  fig.  166,  and  as 
soon  as  this  is  done,  another 
cut  of  tlie  knife  three  inches 
lower  down  the  root,  severs 
it,  and  the  root-graft  is 
is  finished,  and  droi)s  off 
obliquely   on    the  tabte. 
Another  sloping  cut  on 
Fig.  166.  the  same  root,  and  a  slit 

for  the  tongue,  are  quickl}'  made,  and  another  graft  picked  up  and  in- 
serted, the  root  being  held  all  the  Avhile  in  the  left  hand,  until  worked  up. 
The  great  point  is  to  perform  much  with  little  handling.  A  single  root 
will  sometimes  make  but  one  graft,  but  more  commonly  two  or  three,  and 
sometimes  more.  Each  portion  of  root  should  be  about  three  inches 
long,  and  the  graft  about  five  inches. 

Root-grafting  may  be  performed  at  any  time  during  winter,  and  those 
who  have  much  of  it  to  do,  often  continue  the  process  the  winter  through. 
The  roots  when  taken  up  in  autumn,  should  be  well  washed,  the  tops  cut 
off,  and  the  roots  packed  in  boxes  with  alternate  layers  of  damp  moss. 
Thritty  one-year  roots  are  better  and  more  easily  worked  than  two-year 
roots.  Side  roots,  or  branches,  .should  never  be  used.  The  scions  may 
be  kept  in  the  same  way.  This  is  better  than  packing  them  in  sand, 
which  imparts  a  grit  to  them  and  dulls  the  knife.  Different  modes  are 
adopted  for  packing  away  the  grafts.  The  best  is  to  place  them  flat  in 
boxes,  in  altc^rnate  layers  with  sand,  like  miniature  cord-wood,  keeping 
the  outer  or  graft-ends  very  even,  and  carrying  up  each  layer  separately 
and  one  at  a  time,  so  that  one  may  be  taken  out  for  setting  out  without 
interfering  with  the  next  succeeding  pile.  The  sand  should  be  slightly 
moist  and  not  wet.  The  varieties  should  be  distinctly  marked  on  strips 
of  board  separating  each  kind,  where  there  is  more  than  one  in  a  box, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  a  card  should  be  nailed  on  the  outside,  naming 
the  kinds,  at  the  point  of  separation  between  them.  A  record  should 
also  be  made  as  they  are  deposited,  of  the  sorts,  their  order,  and  the 
number  of  each.  Boxes  two  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  six  inches  deep, 
are  a  convenient  size,  and  will  hold  from  one  to  two  thousand  each.  If 
furnished  with  bow  handles,  they  are  easily  carried  at  once  to  the  field 
for  setting  out.  Boxes  holding  20,000  or  move,  keep  the  grafts  equally 
well,  but  require  additional  labor  in  unpacking  when  set. 

They  should  be  set  out  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry, 
and  there  is  no  further  danger  of  its  freezing  severely.  Special  pains 
should  be  taken  to  pack  the  earth  well  about  them,  as  they  are  dibbled 
in.  The  tips  of  the  grafts  should  project  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
surface.     The  proper  depth  of  setting  is  controlled  somewhat  by  circum- 
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stances ;  if  deep,  the  soil  may  be  too  cold  to  start  them  well ;  if  not  deep 
enough,  the  drought  of  summer  may  destroy  them.  The  old  practice  of 
setting  them  ui)right  in  boxes,  to  start  into  leaf  before  planting,  is  now 
discarded.  An  active  hand  will  set  two  or  three  thousand  in  a  day,  and 
in  rare  instances  five  thousand. 

Apple  trees  may  be  propagated  by  root-grafting  with  half  the  labor 
required  to  rai&e  trees  b}"^  budding  ;  and  except  in  the  severe  winters  of 
the  north-west  regions  of  the  Union,  where  root-grafted  trees  are  apt  to 
be  injured  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  at  the  surface,  they  are  as  good 
as  when  propagated  in  any  other  way,  according  to  many  careful  and 
frequently  repeated  experiments. 


NURSERIES   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO   LAST   YEAR'S   LIST. 

Inquiries  having  been  sent  to  the  different  nurserymen  in  Che  United 
States,  for  corrections  and  additions,  the  following  returns  have  been 
received.  We  have  also  discovered  in  last  year's  list  a  few  exaggerations 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  grounds  actually  occupied  with  trees— these  will 
be  carefully  corrected  in  the  complete  list  to  be  published  next  year;  and 
in  the  mean  time  we  earnestly  request  every  inirseryman  to  give  us  all 
the  information  necessary  early  next  summer,  of  others  as  well  as  their 
own  nurseries.  Those  who  fail  to  do  so,  cannot  properly  comdiain  of 
omission.  As  some  have  hesitated  to  furnish  facts  in  relation  to  other 
nurseries,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  names  of  all 
such  contributors  of  facts  will  be  held  strictly  confidential,  more  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  the  extent  of  nurseries,  which  we  are  especially 
desirous  to  receive. 


_}IAINE. 

J.  W.  Adams,  Portland,  has  increased  his 
nurserj-,  and  added  2,000  feet  glass 
structures. 

MASSACHTSETTS. 

Eliphalet  Stone,  Dcdham,  10  acres. 

CONXECTICDT. 

N.  H.  Lindley,  2  ms.  north  of  Bridgeport. 

NEW-yoRK. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Piattsliurgh.  20  acres. 

C.  P.  Bissell  &  Salter,  Rochester —  35 
acres,  mostly  grapes  and  small  fruits. 

Ellwanger  &  Bariy,  Rochester,  have  in- 
creased tlicir  nursery  to 500  acres,  close- 
ly planted  with  trees. 

T.  C.  Maxweil  &  Co.,  Geneva,  have  in- 
creased their  nursery  to  160  acres  in 
trees— 200  are  devoted  to  nurseri-  pur- 
poses, and  two  propagating  houses  with 
3,000  feet  of  glass  are  added. 

O.  B.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Dansville,  succes- 
sors to  Maxwell,  Bristol  &.  Co. — 100  acs. 


Edward  Merritt,  Pawling,  Dutchess  Co. 
— new. 

B.  Millard,  Pittsford,  Monroe  Co.— 1855 
— 18  acres. 

Geo.  H.  Moody,  Lockport,  25  acres. 

Elisha  Moody,  6  miles  east  of  Lockport, 
30  acrss. 

Ramsdell  &  Loud,  Egypt,  Monroe  Co.,  20 
acres. 

Richardson,  Warren  &  Co.,  Olcott,  Nia- 
gara Co. 

C.  W.  Scelye,  Rochester,  40  acres. 
George  Sherman,  "Westfield,  Chaut.  Co. 
E.  W.  Sylvester,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  15 

acres. 
Thomas    &    Herendeen,    Macedon     and 
Union   Springs,   have  increased    their 
nurseries  to  SO  acres. 

N'KW-JKUSET. 

C.    Davis,    Jr.,    Phillipsburgh,    opposite 

Easton— 1858— 8  acres.  ^A"» 

George  B.  Deacon,  near  Burlington — 1840.    (j 
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James  McLaen,  Roadatown,  Cumberland 
Co.,  9  acres, 

PKNNSTLVANIA. 

"Wm.  Bright,  Rising  Sun. 

Evans  &  Luiiweiler,  York— 1858 — 45  acs. 

Thomas  M  Ilarvey,  Jcnnt-rville,  has  sold 
to  I.sa:ic  Jackson  &  Co.,  except  the 
grapo  department,  which  is  conducted 
on  a  iarce  scale— 140  sorts. 

Wm.  M.  Hastings,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  Co. 

O.  T.  lIo'oWs,  Randolph,  Crawford  Co.— 
scrapes  a  speciality. 

Hoopea  &  Brother,  successor  to  J. 
Hoopes,  Westchester,  40  acres. 

Isaac  Jackson  &  Co.,Jennerville,  30  acres. 

J.  Knox,  Pittsbiirg- small  fruits. 

L.  Maupay  <fc  Co.,  Rising  Sun— green- 
houses and  ornamentals. 

S.  Miller,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  Co.— grapes 
and  small  fruits. 

J.  S  Negley,  Pittsburg— mostly  orna- 
mentals. 

VIRGISIA. 

Franklin  Davis,  Staunton— 40  acres. 

GKORGIA. 

Fleming  &  Nelson,  Augusta — new. 

MIS.SISSIPPI. 

W.  H.  Burford,  Cuddy  Hunk,  Calhoun 
Co. — 6  acres. 

KF.XTUCET. 

A.  L.  Caldwell,  Demosville. 

J.  S.  Downer,  Elkton. 

John  C.  Gaddis,  Xewport— new. 

Ormsby  Hite,  Louisville. 

Wm.  M.  Housley,  Bowling  Green. 

J.  &  W.  G.  Johnsou,  Cedar  Creek — 15  acs. 

A.  Mattison,  Paducah. 

John  A.  McKee,  Cynthiana. 

IS.  E.  Randolph,  Hopkinsville. 

R.  S.  Reeves,  Keysburg. 

TENNESSEE. 

L.  C  Lishley,  Nashville. 
Montgomerj'  &  McGredj-,  Nashville. 

OHIO. 

E.  Bonsall  &  Brother,  Salem — 25  acres. 
Clark  &  Stalter,  Lancaster,  is  now  Clark 

&  Hunter. 
Francis  Clymer,  Gallon,  Crawford  Co. 
Joseph  C.  Coe,  Sidney,  Shelby  Co. 
Charles  W.'Davis,  Troy. 
Jas.  Denniston,  Eaton,  Preble  Co. 
A.  Fahnestock  &  Sous,  Toledo,  added  50 

acres  to  last  year. 
E.   W.  Harrington,  Yellow  Spring.s — 20 

acres. 
Joseph   Harris,  St.   Clairsville,  Belmont 

Co. — 12  acres. 
George  Hikes,  Dayton. 
Andrew  Hikes,    do. 
W.  F.  Lewis,  Shaler's  Mills,  Knox  Co.,  6 

acres. 
W.  B.  Lipsey,  Cardington,  discontinued. 
McReady  &  Berry,  Oxford— "25  acres. 
S.  B.  Marshall,  Massillou— 15  acres. 
Miller  &  Swau,  Enon,  Clark  Co. 
Joseph  Morris,  Cardington — 6  acres. 
L.  S.  Mote,  West  Milton. 


George  R.  Mumma,  Dayton. 

M.  M.  Murray,  Twenty-Mile  Stand,  War- 
ren Co. 

G.  Perdue  &  Sons,  New  Martinsburgh, 
Fayette  Co. 

James  B.  Pullen  &  Son,  Lebanon,  War- 
ren Co. 

John  Purdon,  Urbana. 

E.  I.  &  J  M.  Vandervoort,  New  Antioch, 
Clinton  Co. 

Joel  Wood,  Martin's  Ferry. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bragg,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Paw  Paw— 1857— 

20  acres. 
D   Cook,  Jackson,  discontinued. 

C.  C.  Cooley,  Hudson— 6  acres. 
Harwood  6c  Dunning,  Jackson— 1854 — 30 

acres. 
J.  E.  Inglefritz,  Monroe. 
H.  F.  Penniman,  Battle  Creek— 15  acres. 
W.  L.  Randall,  Adrian,  deceased. 

INDIANA. 

Albertson  &  Wright,  Canton,  Washing- 
ton Co. 

L.  T.  Bullock,  Shelbyville,  Shelby  Co. 

J.  Coggeshall,  Jonesboro',  Grant  Co. 

J.  J.  Conly,  Richmond — 10  acres— green- 
house. 

J.  Fawcett,  New-Albanj' — peaches. 

Fletcher,  Williams  &  Loomis,  Indianapo- 
lis—70  acres. 

A.  Floyd  &.  Son,  Lafayette — greenhouses, 
&c. 

James  Ford,  Princeton,  Gibson  Co. 

John  (not  Peter)  Fulhart,  Muuice,  Dela- 
ware Co. 

Hays  &.  Hubbard,  Columbus. 

D.  &  A.  Huddleston,  Cottage  Grove, 
Union  Co. 

Wm.  Jones.  Wabash,  Wabash  Co. 

E.  Kelsey,  Peru. 

Lee  &  Wooley,  Kokomo. 

N.  Lewis,  Greensbury,  Decatur  Co. 

Milihouse  &  Lipsey,  Butlerville  — new. 

Wm.  Pickett,  Deming,  Hamilton  Co. 

A.  M.  Purdy,  Scuth  Bend— 20  acres. 

Z.  S.  &  W.  A.  Rogan,  Clayton,  Hen- 
dricks Co. 

Simson,  Tenbroeck  &  Co.,  Vincennes— 
1351—25  acres. 

Frederic  SchneU,  Indianapolis  —  green- 
house, &c. 

N.  Smith,  Abington,  Wayne  Co.— ever- 
greens. 

A.  Stone,  Winchester. 

D.  Swinebout,  Logansport. 

J.  W.  Tenbroeck,  Rockville,  Parke  Co. — 

1840—10  acres. 
Trueblood  &  Lipsey,  Salem,  Washington 

Co. — 11  acres. 
Jesse  White,  Arno,  Hendricks  Co.— 1854 

— 7  acres. 
Wm.  Wildman  &.  Co.,  Montezuma,  Parke 

Co. 

E.  Y.  Teas,  Richmond— 10  acres. 

J.  C.  Teas,  RaysviUe— 25  acres- a  very 
general  collection. 
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ILLINOIS. 

V.  Aldricli,  Tiskihva— IS  :icres. 

B.  O.  Curtis,  Paris,  (5  ras.  from,)  Edgar 

Co. — 20  acres. 
J.  Hugarins,  Woodlnirn— 20  acres. 
Hanlintrdon  fc  Woolwoi-tli,  Rockford. 
J.  T.  Little,  Xacliusa,  Dixon  Co.— 30acs. 
M.  Myers,  Maornolia. 

James  Rees  Ridue  Farm,  Vermillion  Co. 
Prof.  J.  B   Turner,  Jack.sonville. 
Adnali  Williams,  Galesburg,  20  acres. 

IOWA. 

Owen  Albright  &  Co.,  Bangor,  Marshall 

Co.  (not  Keokuk.) 
W.   S.  Finley,   Davenport,    successor  to 

Finley  &  Dwire. 


Suel  Foster  Muscatine,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental and  green-house — 20  acres. 

Isaac  Negus,  Muscatine,  (3  miles  north 
of,)  fruit — extensive. 

Greenbury  P.  Wood,  Spring  Dale,  Cedar 
Co. 

MISSOURI. 

Carew  Sanders  &  Co.,  5  miles  west  of  St. 

Ijouis — 20  acres. 
Siegerson's  iiursey,  discontinued. 

KANSAS. 

Hugh  Campbell,  Topeka. 

ORF.GON. 

Henderson  Lewelling,  Milwaukie. 
Wm.  Ladd,  Oregon  City. 


I^URAL    ECONOMY. 


Razor  Strops. — Oxide  of  tin,  as  iiianj'^  know,  has  a  fine  sharpening 
qualitj',  and  is  extensively  used  for  coating  tlie  leather  of  strops.  When 
they  have  lost  their  efficiency,  rub  them  briskl}^  for  a  short  time  across 
a  tin  vessel,  and  enough  will  be  imparted  for  the  intended  purpose. 

Marking  Bags. — This  is  easily  done  by  applying  black  paint  with  a 
brush  through  holes  cut  as  letters,  through  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  But 
the  pasteboard,  unless  inconveniently  thick,  curls  at  the  corners  after  a 
time,  and  the  letters  are  defaced.  Tin  plate  is  much  better,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  cut  the  letters  in  it.  Thick  sheet-lead  is,  however,  just  the 
thing,  and  any  person  who  can  use  a  knife  may  cut  the  letters  through  it 
after  they  have  been  accurately  marked. 

Bad  Water  in  New  Wells. — Water  otherwise  good,  is  sometimes 
made  bad  in  new  wells  by  dissolving  impurities  from  the  stones  used  to 
wall  them.  We  knew  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  in  a  few  weeks  the  wa- 
ter became  so  foetid  that  no  animal,  however  thirsty,  would  touch  it. 
The  cause  was  susi)ected  and  the  well  cleaned  ;  the  second  filling  of  water 
was  much  better;  the  process  was  repeated,  and  after  the  water  was 
drawn  out  the  third  time  it  became  perfectly  good.  It  has  since,  for 
many  years,  been  noted  for  its  excellent  water. 

Quality  of  Different  kinds  of  Wood.— The  celebrated  experiments 
of  Marcus  Bull  of  Philadelphia,  many  years  ago,  gave  the  following  re- 
sults, showing  the  amount  required  to  throw  out  a  given  quantity  of  heat : 

Hickory 4  cords.     Pitch  pine, 9  1-7  cords. 

AVliite  oak, 4j     "  White  pine, 9  1-5       " 

Hard  maple, 6#     "  Anthracite  coal, 4  torj^. 

Soft  maple, 7  1-5" 

Painting  Tools.— Every  farmer  should  keep  a  pot  of  paint  and  a 
brush  ready  for  use  in  his  work-shop.     On  rainy  days,  paint  all  tools,    i 
hoes,  rakes,  forks,  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  si)ades  and  shovels.     Be    *' 
particular  to  apply  the  paint  well  at  the  cracks  and  joints,  where  moisture 
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might  penetrate.  Repeat  the  process  frequently.  This  will  cost  but  little, 
and  save  many  hard-earned  dollars.  A  light-colored  paint,  as  yellow 
ociire,  will  become  less  heated  in  sunshine  than  one  of  darker  hue. 

CLACKS  IN  Stoves,  are  easily  and  effectually  stopped  by  a  paste  made 
of  ashes  and  salt  with  water.  A  harder  and  more  durable  cement  for 
the  same  purpose  is  made  by  mixing  iron  filings,  sal  ammonia  and  water. 

DitYiNG  Wood. — Every  one  who  uses  a  wood  stove,  has  discovered  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  value  of  wood  that  is  well  or  poorly 
dried.  The  following  may  be  given  as  a  scale  of  the  different  modes  of 
drying,  the  best  being  named  first: 

1.  Kiln-dried. 

2.  Seasoned  several  years  in  a  dry  ventilated  building. 

3.  Sheltered  a  year  under  a  good  roof. 

4.  Corded  up  in  open  ground. 

6.  Corded  up  in  the  woods  and  shaded. 

6.  Partly  seasoned,  soured  by  fermentation  or  water-soaked. 
Most  kinds  of  wood  cut  in  winter,  and  left  in  large  logs  in  the  woods, 
becomes  mor  or  less  soured  and  injured.  If  wood  could  be  cut  and  split 
in  summer,  when  the  weather  would  dry  it  rai)idly,  the  wood  would  be 
greatly  increased  in  value;  but  as  this  is  usually  impracticable,  the  next 
best  is  to  cut  and  si)lit  it  in  winter  as  fine  as  will  be  required,  and  then 
cord  it  up  in  a  wood-house,  well  sheltered  from  rains,  but  admitting  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air. 


DAIRY    ECONOMY. 


Winter  Butter. — The  different  modes  of  treating  the  cream  and  milk 
in  winter,  to  make  good  butter,  are  greatly  inferior  in  their  results  to  the 
effects  of  giving  the  cows  themselves  a  regular  supply  of  sugar  beets  or 
carrots,  the  latter,  as  we  think,  being  much  the  best.  They  will  nearly 
double  the  ordinary  amount  of  milk,  and  increase  its  richness,  while  the 
butter  it  j)roduces  has  that  yellowness  and  fine  flavor  peculiar  to  that 
commonly  made  from  pastures.  It  is  always  a  loss  of  quantity  for  butter 
to  come  too  soon  by  churning;  but  sometimes  its  gathering  is  too  long 
delayed  after  the  miimte  granules  of  butter  are  formed.  The  process 
may  be  often  hastened  by  dropping  into  the  churn  at  this  period,  a  small 
lump  of  butter,  which  serves  as  a  nucleus  around  which  these  granules 
quickly  coagulate. 

Damp   Stables. — A   farmer  discovered  after  taking  possession  of  a 

I  newly  i>urcliased  place,  that  his  lu)rses  were  becoming  poor,  diseased,  and 
incapable  of  much  lal)or.  His  cows  became  sickly,  their  milk  diminished, 
the  butter  was  bad,  four  lost  their  calves,  and  two  died  of  scours.     The  Jj^ 

M  dampness  of  the  stable  was  the  suspected  cause.     It  was  low,  under  trees,   (J 
■- =^3^ 
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and  with  a  northern  aspect.  It  was  replaced  by  another  on  a  dryer  spot, 
when  the  difficulty  ceased. 

To  Make  Cattle  thrive  in  Winter. — There  are  certain  requisites  to 
be  constantly  observed,  namely,  the  following: 

1.  To  feed  regularly,  and  preventing  fretting  for  expected  meals. 

2.  To  give  enough,  but  never  over-feed. 

3.  To  feed  often,  and  moderately  at  a  time. 

4.  To  furnijili  constantly  a  supply  of  good  water. 

5.  To  shelter  from  storms. 

6.  To  rub  them  clean,  and  give  clean  litter. 

7.  To  give  tliem  a  portion  of  carrots  or  beets  daily. 

8.  To  keep  their  stables  properly  ventilated  and  free  from  bad  air. 
Stabling  Cows. — Different  experiments  show  that  stabling  milch  cows 

during  an  average  of  northern  winters,  increases  their  milk  about  one- 
third.  In  very  severe  weather  the  milk  will  be  doubled  ;  while  in  mild 
days  less  advantage  results. 

To  Winter  Village  Cows. — One  hundred  bushels  of  carrots  may  be 
raised  on  ten  square  rods  of  very  rich  ground  in  favorable,  seasons,  and 
in  almost  any  season  on  sixteen  square  rods,  or  four  rods  square,  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre.  They  will  keep  a  cow  all  winter  in  the  finest  condition 
in  connection  with  some  hay,  and  furnish  rich  milk  and  butter.  A  few 
square  rods  of  sorghum  will  supply  fodder  nearly  all  the  autumn,  of  the 
richest  character,  but  should  be  cut  short  in  a  stalk-cutter. 

Wintering  Cattle. — Every  farmer  should  reserve  his  best  hay  for  the 
latter  part  of  winter  and  spring.  Let  the  animals  rather  improve  instead 
of  their  falling  away  as  warm  weather  advances.  Let  them  enter  the 
pasture  in  good  condition.  It  is  an  old  axiom,  "  cattle  well  wintered  are 
half  summered." 

Green  and  Dried  Fodder. — The  following  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  many  years  ago  in  New-England,  to  determine  the  loss  of 
weight  by  the  drying  of  different  grasses.  They  will  prove  interesting  to 
graziers.  The  experiments  were  made  in  1822  and  1823.  The  white 
clover  of  1822  grew  in  the  shade  ;  that  of  1823  in  the  sun : 

-     1822         1823 

100  lbs.  green  white  clover  gave, ITi 27 

"  "        red  clover, 27i 25 

"  "        herds' grass,  (timothy,) 40     39 

'«  "        cornstalks, 25     25 

"  "        red-top, 46 

"  "        couch  grass, 48 

"  "        fowl  meadow, 53 

Packing  Butter. — Let  the  firkin  contain  as  much  as  possible — that  is, 
pack  as  solid  as  the  work  can  be  done. 

Feeding  Hay  to  Animals. — Much  fodder  is  sometimes  wasted  by 
giving  too  much  at  a  time.  The  breath  of  the  animals  condense  upon  it 
in  cold  weather  and  render  it  unpalatable,  and  they  refuse  it.  Feeding 
often  and  but  little  at  a  time  is  true  economy. 

^^s^ ^ 
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RULES    FOR   BUSINESS. 


How  TO  Succeed  in  Business. — Ricardo's  rules  were : 

1.  Cut  short  your  losses. 

2.  Let  your  profits  run  on. 
In  order  to  do  tliis,  one  must  have  experience — and  to  avoid  a  too  costly 
experience,  begin  small.  Feel  your  way.  Bonaparte  had  a  quick  and 
powerful  mind;  we  may  learn  from  him,  observincr  to  do  good  with  our 
knowledge,  instead  of  evil  as  he  did.  When  in  Egypt,  he  and  many  of 
his  officers  were  riding  out  in  a  dark  evenins  on  tiie  sea  beach,  where  it 
was  ver}-  wide.  Suddenly  the  tide  came  in  rapidly,  and  the  water  grew 
every  moment  deeper  where  their  horses  stood  ;  thej'  could  not  see  Avhich 
way  was  dry  land,  they  became  alarmed  and  bewildered,  and  destruction 
threatened  themr  Bonaparte  seemed  never  to  fail  for  an  expedient.  He 
ordered  all  to  form  a  circle,  witli  horses'  heads  outwards.  They  did  so. 
He  now  ordered  all  to  ride  ahead  ;  if  any  found  the  water  growing  deeper, 
they  were  to  turn  about;  if  any  found  it  growing  shallower,  they  were 
to  ride  on,  and  all  the  rest  to  follow.  This  brought  them  to  dry  land. 
It  is  so  with  business.  Proceed  cautiously  in  different  directions;  if 
failure  results,  wheel  about;  if  success  attends,  go  ahead.  This  is  the 
way  to  carry  out  Ricardo's  rules,  "  Cut  short  your  losses — let  your  profits 
run  on." 

Another  Requisite  for  Success. — Principle — stern,  unflinching 
principle,  is  the  best  foundation  for  successful  business.  Those  who  have 
it  not,  can  hardly  carry  out  on  a,ll  occasions  the  great  law  for  comfortable, 
safe  and  prosperous  progress  through  the  world,  namely,  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  A  careful  estimate  has  been  made  that  on  an  average  every 
dollar  which  a  man  makes  by  cheating,  he  loses  at  least  twenty,  and  some 
say  at  least  a  hundred  dollars,  by  the  bad  name  which  he  sooner  or  later 
surely  builds  up  for  himself.  If  detected  in  fraud,  his  course  is  at  once 
arrested;  if  not  detected,  he  goes  on  till  some  gross  commission  either 
sends  him  to  prison,  or  imparts  such  an  odor  to  his  character  that  every 
man  of  integrity  shuns  him.  We  have  known  men  of  ver)'  moderate 
talents  appointed  to  important  and  lucrative  trusts,  on  account  of  their 
known  faithfulness  and  honesty,  when  much  "smarter"  men  of  doubtful 
character,  could  get  no  employment. 

Getting  Rich  by  Speculating. — We  once  inquired  of  an  old  resident 
of  New-York  city,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  active  business  men  of  that 
place  duiing  most  of  the  present  century,  if  he  had  known  one  who  had 
pursued  a  business  strictly  of  the  character  of  the  speculator  for  thirty 
years  that  came  out  rich.  He  said  he  did  not  know  any.  "  All  our  rich 
men  have  accumulated  their  wealth  by  gradual  and  constant  accessions." 
We  have   known  manv  men  who  were  j)ointcd  out  as  "  immensely  rich  " 

^e^= ^ ■ =^3@ 
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through  speculation,  but  in  every  case  that  we  can  recollect,  they  after- 
wards failed. 

A  Rich  Estate. — The  best  legacy  which  a  man  can  leave  to  his  chil- 
dren, is  the  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Fit  them  for  active,  res- 
ponsible business,  and  tliey  have  at  once  an  income;  but  this  income  is 
as  much  greater  in  value  to  them  than  the  same  income  left  in  money,  as 
activit}^  and  useful  employment  are  better  than  idleness  and  lounging  and 
dissipation.  Give  a  young  man  good  moral  habits  and  a  good  practical 
thorough  school  education,  (which  by  the  way  need  not  necessarily  be 
acquired  at  schools,)  and  he  can  secure  a  salary  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  at  first,  and  in  successive  years  up  to  a  thousand  dollars. 
He  is  then  worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  year — the  interest  at  six  per  cent, 
on  over  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  his  real  value  counted  in  money.  But 
a  poor  young  man  wlio  can  make  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  is  worth  far 
more  than  a  young  spendthrift  who  has  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  because 
he  is  more  useful  in  many  other  ways,  and  is  making  himself  happy 
instead  of  miserable. 

"What  Business  shall  I  Follow^" — This  question  is  often  asked, 
and  the  proper  answer  may  be,  Any  useful  and  legitimate  business.  That 
is  usuall}'^  the  best  business  for  a  man  which  he  can  perform  best.  He 
must  be  well  fitted  for  whatever  he  undertakes.  After  that,  success  de- 
pends upon  THE  MAN,  and  not  on  the  business.  We  have  known  some 
men  of  deficient  energy  and  capacity  who  failed  with  the  most  favorable 
commencement ;  and  others  who,  under  great  difficulties,  persevered  with- 
out faltering  until  eminently  prosperous. 

But  it  is  all-essential  to  stick  to  your  business.  Several  years  are  often 
required  to  attain  a  proper  knowledge  of  all  the  ramifications  of  a  trade. 
A  man  who  was  clearing  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  remarked,  "  for  the 
first  five  years  I  made  almost  nothing  " — by  that  time  he  had  accumula- 
ted great  experience.  Another,  a  person  of  high  capacit}',  changed  his 
occupation  eight  times  in  fourteen  years — he  began  rich  and  is  now  poor. 


How  TO  Lengthen  the  Season. — Farmers  in  the  North  often  complain 
that  the  season  for  labor  and  growth  is  too  short.  They  may  lengthen  it 
by  underdraining.  Land,  which  under  ordinary  treatment  must  lie  un- 
touched in  spring  several  weeks  for  the  water  to  run  off*  and  dry  up,  is 
rendered  dry  in  two  or  three  days  if  well  ditched,  giving  the  farmer  the 
control  of  his  land  and  the  privilege  of  working  it  from  the  opening  of 
spring. 

Care  op  Carriages. — Those  who  would  keep  their  buggies  and  car- 
riages in  good  order,  should  place  a  wrench  on  every  nut  at  least  once  a 
month.  This  will  save  nuts,  save  bolts,  and  prevent  rattling,  and  wear 
and  tear. 
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ORAFTINa    KxN^IVES. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Cousttry  Gentleman  furnishes  the  accompa- 
nying drawings  of  grafting-kuives.     He  says:    There  is  a  great  gain  in 

using  a  tool  best  adapted 
to  its  work,  and  I  think 
tliose  unacquainted  with 
fig.  168,  will,  after  an 
explanation  of  its  advan- 
tages, desire  to  procure 
it.  Fig.  167  is  taken 
from  April  number  of 
the  American  Agricul- 
^'-  ^*^^-  turist.     Fig.    168  is  the 

knife  used  by  most  western  grafters,     I  have  handled  both.     The  wedge 
point,  a,  should  be  made  of  steel,  well  tempered  and  not  of  iron,  (as  was 

the  one  I  purchased,  and 
which  gave  me  much 
trouble  by  bending,)  for 
the  point,  in  pressing  open 
the  slit  just  before  placing 
the  graft,  receives  a  con- 
siderable strain. 
if  you  could  always  be  in  a 


Fig.  167  would 


Fig.  168 
be  as 


good 


as  fig.  168 
favorable  position  to  handle  it;  but  limbs  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
get  at.  In  such  cases,  fig.  168,  from  its  form,  is  preferable,  and  a  man 
can  in  a  day  accomplish  more  with  it,  and  with  greater  ease,  for  in  dri- 
ving in  the  wedge  point  a,  there  is  no  proj(;cting  knife-blade  in  the  way 
of  your  mallet,  (which  should  be  a  round  piece  of  hard  wuod,)  to  inter- 
fere with  the  direction  of  the  blow,  or  worse  still,  in  some  avvkward 
positions,  there  is  a  risk  of  hitting  your  hand  against  the  blade.  I  men- 
tion this  feelingly.  No.  168  is  frequently  made  too  thick  in  the  blade 
but  when  properly  made,  is  a  very  satisfactory  tool  to  work  with,  much 

more  so  than  the  other, 
according  to  my  expe- 
rience. 

Another  correspondent 

of  the  same  paper  says : 

I  send  you  a,  rude  draft 

^'^-  ^^^-  of  a  good  grafting-knife 

and  chisel,  (fig.  169.)     Those  who  have  used  them,  say  that  the  advan- 

1^  tnge  of  this  form  is  in  having  the  instrument  balance  when  the  wedge  is  in 

J  the  stock,  so  that  it  does  not  fall  out.     The  hook  is  for  hantrinrr  on  a  limb 
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AUTUMN  AND    SPRING   TRANSPLANTING, 


Autumn  and  spring  each  liave  tlieir  peculiar  advantages  for  setting  out 
fruit  trees.  The  advantages  of  autumn  transplanting  are,  the  soil  becomes 
well  settled  about  the  roots,  and  the  trees  are  prepared  to  make  an  early 
start  in  the  spring.  Q'he  disadvantages  are  that  trees  are  always  made 
more  tender  by  removal  for  the  endurance  of  the  first  winter;  and  the 
soil  hardens  on  the  top  into  a  crust,  and  the  trees  will  not  then  grow  so 
well  as  when  the  soil  has  been  lately  stirred  in  setting  out,  as  in  spring. 
Hence,  tender  trees  in  severe  climates  should  not  be  transplanted  in  fall, 
unless  they  can  be  protected  by  a  shelter  from  the  winds  or  by  a  screen 
of  everoreens,  and  unless  the  ground  is  dry  and  well  drained,  naturally 
or  artificially,  so  as  to  avoid  the  injurious  results  of  freezing  about  the 
roots.  Hence,  also,  that  numerous  class  of  cultivators  who  never  culti- 
vate their  young  trees  at  all,  should  always  set  in  spring,  for  in  doing  so 
the  trees  will  be  more  apt  to  have  a  mellow  soil  about  them,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  than  if  the  soil  has  become  hardened  by  setting 
all  winter. 

Unless  the  locality  exposes  them  much  to  cold  wintery  winds,  and  to 
late  fall  rains,  which  cannot  drain  off,  we  prefer  setting  so  hardy  a  tree 
as  the  apple  in  autumn — intending,  of  course,  to  keep  the  soil  mellow  by 
cultivation  the  following  summer.  Far  more  depends  on  good  after- 
culture, than  on  any  time  or  mode  of  setting  out.  Ten  times  as  many 
trees  die  of  subsequent  neglect,  as  from  any  want  of  care  and  skill  in 
transplanting. 

As  for  the  best  crops  to  plant  among  young  trees,  we  should  prefer  to 
leave  the  earth  entirely  bare,  and  kept  always  mellow,  for  a  distance  from 
each  tree  as  far  on  each  side  as  the  height  of  the  tree ;  but  those  who 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  do  this,  should  plant  only  low,  Jioed  crops,  such 
as  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  &c.,  and  avoid  everything  that  is  sown, 
whether  grain  or  grass. 


PRomrcT  OF  Thirty  Acres. — A.  J.  Perkins  reported  some  years  ago 
in  the  Maine  Farmer,  the  following  amount  of  crops  which  he  had  raised 
from  thirty  acres,  viz :  700  bushels  of  potatoes,  80  bushels  of  barley,  25 
bushels  of  beets,  15  bushels  of  wheat,  10  bushels  of  beans,  4  tons  of 
mowed  oats,  16  tons  of  hay,  40  bushels  of  corn,  20  bushels  of  carrots, 
75  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  a  large  quantity  of  garden  vegetables. 
One  hog  was  killed  w^eighing  390  lbs.,  400  lbs.  of  butter  were  made,  and 
3  cows,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  2  heifers,  2  steers,  8  sheep,  and  4  pigs,  were  kept 
on  the  place.  These  products,  besides  the  keej)  of  the  animals,  at  pre- 
sent average  prices,  we  find  to  amount  to  more  than  six  hundred  doUars. 
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EARLY  MELONS   AND    SQUASHES. 


Melons,  cucumbers,  and  squashes,  as  gardeners  well  know,  are  very 
difficult  to  transplant.  Their  roots  quickly  spread  in  every  direction,  and 
they  are  sensitive  to  the  mutilation  they  must  necessarily  receive  when  the 
woik  is  done  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Various  expedients  have  been 
resorted  to.  One,  which  has  succeeded  tolerably  well,  is  to  plant  the 
seeds  in  an  inverted  piece  of  turf,  embedded  in  the  earth  of  a  hot-bed, 
and  before  many  leaves  are  made,  to  remove  the  young  plants,  with  the 
pieces  of  turf,  to  the  open  ground.  There  are  but  two  difficulties  here. 
The  turf  does  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  large  enough  before  remo- 
val ;  and  grass  is  apt  to  spring  up  from  the  pieces. 

A  better  way  is  to  make  small  open  baskets,  set  them  in  the  hot-bed, 
and  plant  the  seeds  within  them.  The  baskets  do  not  impede  the  roots, 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough,  the  whole,  basket,  earth  and  plants, 
is  removed  and  set  in  a  hole  previously  cut  in  open  ground.     The  baskets 

are  easily  made  by  tying  to- 
gether with  twine,  as  shown 
in  fig.  170,  two  basket  splints, 
basswood  or  other  bark ;  then 
with  another  piece  tied  toge- 
ther at  the  ends,  form  the 
Fig.  170.  Fig.  171.  Fig.  172.    hoop,  fig.  171 ;  thirdly,  bring 

the  ends  of  the  two  first-mentioned  pieces  down  over  this  hoop,  tying  by 
twine,  and  the  basket  is  made.  (fig.  172.)  If  the  soil  is  light  and  friable, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  interweave  a  few  more  splints  or  twigs  ;  but  if 
tenacious,  a  more  open  basket  will  do.  An  active  hand  will  make  many 
of  these  baskets  in  an  hour  j  and  thej'-  will  not  only  give  earlier  results, 
but  save  largely  from  squash  bugs  and  other  insects. 

The  most  Perfect  Draix. — Tubular  tile,  with  collars,  will  outlast  all 
other  modes  of  laying  drains.  The  water  will  enter  freely  under  the 
collars,  at  the  joints,  but  no  portion  of  the  soil  can  enter,  except  it  bo  in 
turbid  water.  The  water  will  not  be  turbid,  if  the  tile  is  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  but  will  be  thoroughly  filtered  in  passing  through  that  depth 
of  soil.  Shallow  drains,  for  this  reason,  last  only  a  few  years,  and  then 
become  choked  with  deposits.  Broken  horse-shoe  tile,  just  large  enough 
to  encase  the  pipe  tile,  forms  good  collars  for  the  joints.  Nothing  secures 
the  tile  from  settling  out  of  place  equal  to  collars.     • 

Milking  in  Silence. — At  the  Farmers'  Club  at  West-Cornwall,  Ct.,  one 
of  the  members  observed  that  no  talking  should  be  allowed  while  milking 
was  going  on.  Another  said  he  had  discharged  a  man  because  he  would 
talk  and  interrupt  che  milking  in  his  dairy,  and  in  three  days  the  increase 
of  milk  was  equal  to  the  man's  wages. 


— ^=>^ 
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WOOL     TABLE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  furnishes  the  following 
description  of  a  wool  table  which  he  has  used  several  yeai'S  witli  satisfac- 
tion. It  consists  of  four  boards,  six  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  with  the 
exception  of  the  board  for  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  is  ten  inches. 
This  is  large  enough  for  Merino  fleeces  weighing  four  to  six  pounds ; 
twelve  inches  would  be  sufficient  for  the  largest  coarse-wooled  fleece. 
These  are  laid  on  two  pieces  of  3  by  5  scantling,  three  feet  ten  inches 
long,  and  the  first,  a,  and  third  one,  h,  (fig.  173,  the  bottom  of  the  box,) 
are  nailed ;  the  other  two  boards,  c,  c,  are  fastened  to  b  with  hinges ;  d  is 
a  piece  of  board  nailed  at  the  end  of  b  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  box  (c,  c,) 
against,  which  are  held  there  by  catches. 


Fig.  173.  Fig.  174. 

It  is  supported  by  four  legs,  which  are  movable,  and  Avhen  stored  away 
occupies  but  little  space.  The  twine  is  passed  up  through  the  bottom  of 
the  box  near  d^  (fig.  174:,)  and  acro.ss  the  bottom  in  grooves,  so  that  the 
wool  will  not  disturb  them,  and  fastened  by  drawing  them  down  in 
notches  made  with  the  saw.     The  dotted  lines  show  the  grooves. 

In  usina,  the  fleece  is  laid  ou  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  sides  rolled 
together ;  then  the  sides  of  the  box  are  raised  and  held  b}'  the  catches, 
(forming  a  box;)  the  fleece. is  then  rolled  so  as  to  leave  the  shoulder  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  tied ;  the  catches  are  then  raised,  and  the  sides  of  the 
box  drop,  leaving  the  fleece  at  liberty  on  top  of  tlie  table. 

The  advantages  of  this  table  over  those  commonly  used  with  a  box  at 
the  side,  are,  the  box  at  the  side  is  in  the  way  when  rolling  the  fleece ;  it 
saves  the  trouble  of  working  the  fleece  in  and  out  of  the  box,  besides 
often  tearing  it,  and  is  much  easier  to  construct,  and  less  expensive. 


Milking  Young  Cows. — A  recent  agricultural  writer  has  said  that  young 
cows,  the  first  year  they  give  milk,  may  be  made  with  careful  milking 
and  good  keeping,  to  give  milk  almost  any  length  of  time  deemed  desira- 
ble ;  but  that  if  allowed  to  dry  up  early  in  the  fall,  they  will,  if  they  have    r 
a  calf  at  the  same  season,  dry  up  at  the  same  time  each  succeeding  year,  ^ 
and  nothing  but  extra  feed  will  prevent  it,  and  that  but  for  a  short  time 
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CLKANINa    SEED    WHEAT. 


JoHK  Johnston  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  successful 
farmers  in  this  countrj^,  as  all  our  readers  know,  says  that  he  quit  raising 
chess  ^u'eu^TZ-er'^r/t^  years  ago — by  never  sowing  it.  He  has  not  raised  a 
bushel  of  it  in  all  that  long  period  on  his  extensive  wheat  farm.  Thirty- 
seven  years  ago  he  obtained  eight  bushels  of  chess  in  every  hundred  of 
wheat.  His  mode  of  cleaning  seed  is  the  same  in  substance  that  we  have 
practiced  thirtj*^  years  ago,  but  will  bear  repetition,  and  we  therefore  give 
it  as  recently  described  by  him: 

My  plan  is  to  take  out  the  fanning-mill  riddles  ;  some  call  them  screens ; 
I  call  the  lower  one  only  a  screen — it  takes  out  mustard  seed  and  cockle 
in  part.  After  the  riddles  are  out,  take  off  the  shaking  rod,  or  at  least 
the  one  nearest  the  wings  or  fans.  Then  let  one  man  turn  the  wings  or 
fans  by  the  crank  or  handle,  as  usual ;  let  another  pour  the  wheat  into  the 
hopper  from  a  basket  or  any  other  vessel — a  tin-pail  answers  very  well — 
let  him  pour  the  wheat  in  regularly  and  not  very  fast,  if  much  chess. 
Let  the  man  turning  keep  up  a  steady  wind;  he  need  not  turn  very  fast. 
Have  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  or  a  man,  or  a  woman  if  you  choose,  to  take  back 
the  clean  wheat  as  it  comes  down  from  the  mill,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
every  chess  seed  will  be  blown  out.  The  man  pouring  in  the  wheat  ought 
to  be  boss,  to  make  sure  that  the  man  turning  does  not  slack  up  too  much, 
or  that  he  don't  stop  turning  mitil  the  wheat  and  chess  are  all  out  of  the 
hopper,  else  it  may  fall  down  amongst  the  clean  wheat.  If  the  wheat  is 
60  lbs.  to  the  bushel  or  over,  very  little,  if  any,  will  be  blown  out  with 
the  chess.  As  considerable  will  laj'  on  the  cockle  and  mustard  screen, 
when  that  is  going  to  be  put  down,  it  is  safest  to  scrape  back  the  upper 
part  with  the  hand,  because  if  there  is  chess  anywhere  among  the  wheat, 
it  will  be  there.  Now  if  this  is  done  precisely  as  I  direct,  and  if  the 
wheat  is  not  made  entirely  free  of  chess,  unless  three  chess  seeds  are 
sticking  together,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  top  seeds  on  the 
main  stalk,  in  which  case  there  may  be  some  left  in  the  wheat;  still  a 
little  more  wind  will  blow  them  out.  If  any  man  will  try  it  and  cannot 
do  it,  send  for  me,  and  if  I  cannot  do  it  to  perfection,  I  wont  ask  them  to 
pay  my  traveling  expenses. 

Time  of  Harvesting  Wheat. — An  Illinois  correspondent  of  the  Am. 
Agriculturist,  incited  by  a  statement  of  the  advantages  of  early  cutting, 
tried  the  exi)eriment  on  a  field  of  50  acres  last  season.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  first  cut,  weighed  62^  lbs.  to  the  measured  bushel.  The  part  of  the 
field  left  until  fully  ripe  before  cutting,  gave  wheat  weighing  but  58  lbs. 
per  bushel — making  a  difference  of  nearly  one  hundred  bushels  on  the 
^  whole  field  in  favor  of  early  cutting — from  ten  to  fourteen  days  before 
)  full  maturity. 
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TO   MAKE  FARMING   PROFITABLE. 


Every  beginner  in  fanning,  by  securing  the  following  essentials,  will 
succeed  : 

1.  Buy  no  more  land  than  there  is  capital  enough  to  pay  for,  with  one- 
third  more  surplus — for  a  small  farm,  free  from  debt,  with  plenty  of  means 
to  stock  it,  enrich  it,  and  carry  on  its  work,  will  yield  more  than  a  larger 
one,  encumbered  with  debt,  conducted  feebly  in  every  part,  with  bad 
fences,  poor  implements,  bony  animals,  weedy  fields,  and  thin  crops. 

2.  Lay  out  the  fields  in  best  order — so  as  to  admit  a  systematic  rota- 
tion, and  to  give  ready  access  to  every  field  at  all  times  without  passing 
through  other  fields. 

3.  Provide  good  fences  and  necessary  gates — and  valuable  time  will 
not  be  lost  in  driving  out  intruding  animals,  nor  crops  lost  by  their  dep- 
redations. 

4.  Furnish  good  farm  buildings,  to  secure  properly  the  crops,  and  to 
afibrd  shelter  to  animals. 

5.  Select  the  best  animals  and  the  best  implements  that  can  be  secured 
for  a  reasonable  price. 

6.  Bring  the  soil  into  good  condition  by  manuring  and  draining,  and 
keep  it  so  by  a  judicious  rotation. 

7.  Effect  a  clear  and  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  work,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  clashing  or  confusion. 

8.  Employ  diligence  and  energy,  and  adopt  careful  management. 


Pumping  Water  up  a  Slope. — Below  is  an  inquiry  published  some 
weeks  since,  to  which  we  have  been  favored  with  the  following  answer: 

Can  I  bring  water  6  or 


8    rods 


suction 


by  a 
pump,  if  the  pump 
stands  on  ground  6  feet 
above  the  surface  of  wa- 
ter in  the  well  or  spring  1 
Would  it  be  better  and 
cheaper  than  to  build  a 
Fig.  175.  cistern  1 

Answer. — Lay  the  pipe  in  the  direction  A  B  C  D,  (fig.  175,)  or  in  any 
other  direction  touching  A  C  D.  C  being  lower  than  A,  water  will  not 
flow  back  to  it.  Lay  below  frost.  A.  Spring — D.  Pump— Dotted  line, 
Level. 


^c^-- 
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PACKINQ  TREES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 


Several  million  fruit  trees  are  every  year  purchased  by  the  farmers  of 
our  coun.try.  A  large  majority  of  these  are  conveyed  long  distances  from 
the  nursery  by  railway.  Much  of  their  safety  from  injury  on  the  road, 
and  their  consequent  success  when  set  out,  depends  on  the  manner  of 
packing.  Trees  may  be  packed  so  as  to  open  from  the  bundle  or  box, 
after  being  tumbled  over  iron  rails  a  thousand  miles  or  more,  as  fresh, 
plump,  healthy,  and  uninjured,  as  the  moment  they  were  lifted  from  the 
mellow  soil;  and  they  are  sometimes  packed  so  as  to  become  bruised, 
barked,  and  hopelessly  shrivelled,  before  they  have  travelled  a  tenth  part 
of  that  distance. 

The  farmers  who  pay  the  three  million  dollars  yearly  for  fruit  trees, 
should  understand  well  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  packing. 

Whetlier  encased  in  bundles  or  boxes,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
trees  be  protected  from  braising,  and  that  the  roots  be  kept  constantly 
moist  from  the  moment  they  are  dug  up,  till  they  reach  their  destination. 
The  first  named  object  is  accomplished  by  sprinkling  straw  through  every 
portion  of  the  mass  of  trees ;  and  the  latter  by  first  dipping  the  roots  in 
an  artificial  bed  of  thin  mud,  and  then  imbedding  tliem  in  damp  moss. 
The  mud  or  the  moss  alone  may  answer  for  very  short  distances,  (the  moss 
should,  however,  never  be  omitted;)  but  as  there  are  frequently  unex- 
pected detentions,  the  best  nurserymen  alwaj^s  pack  about  as  well  for  a 
journey  of  fifty  miles  as  for  two  thousand.  The  additional  labor  is  but 
small — the  benefit  may  be  great. 

Packing  in  boxes,  which  is  always  best  for  long  distances,  does  not  re- 
quire so  much  practice,  although  as  much  care  as  in  bundles.  If  the 
trees  are  all  well  encased  in  straw,  or  pi'operly  protected  by  it  on  every 
side  and  through  every  part ;  the  roofs  shielded  from  the  dry  air  as  already 
stated;  and  sufficient  pressure  given  to  them  to  prevent  chafing  and  rat- 
tling, they  cannot  become  easily  injured.  The  boxes,  if  large,  need  the 
additional  strength  of  iron  hoops  at  the  ends  or  corners. 

To  pack  a  bundle,  first  provide  two  simple  blocks  of  wood,  like  that 

shown  in  fig.  176,  into  which  two  diverging  stakes  are  inserted,  loosely, 

so  as  to  be  withdrawn  easily.     Place  these  a  few  feet  apart,  to  form  the 

trough   for  building  the  bundle.     Lay  the  trees  in  this 

trough,  perfectly  parallel,  and  with  the  roots   together, 

sprinkling  straw  among  the  stems  and  branches,  and 

damp  moss  among  the  roots  as  the  bundle  progresses, 

Fig.  17G.  until  enough  are  ready.     Fifty  medium  sized  trees  will 

I    make  a  ftiir-sized  bundle.     Then  tie  it  up  with   three  or  four  twisted 

u^  straw  bands,  as  tightly  as  one  man  can  conveniently  draw.     This  may  1/^ 

(J  be  facilitated  by  using  first  a  broad  leather  strap  to  draw  the  bundle  /) 
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together.     The  strap  maj^  be  2  inches  wide,  8  feet  long,  with  a  buckle. 
The  bundle  is  then  ready  for  receiving  the  straw. 

Next,  place  upon  and  across  the  little  truck  or  wagon  represented  in 
fig.  177,  four  strings  or  cords,  then  a  layer  of  rye  straw,  to  form  the  out- 
side coating.  As 
the  bundle  is  lon- 
ger than  the  straw, 
the  latter  must  be 
spliced,  which  is 
effected  by  first 
placing  a  layer  to- 
wards the  place 
for  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  and 
^'&- 1'^'^-  then  another  layer 

overlapping  this,  towards  the  tops.  Place  within  the  side  boards, 
other  portions  of  straw,  and  finally  cover  the  top,  observing  now 
to  lay  the  straw  first  on  the  tops,  and  lastly  on  the  roots.  Then 
tie  together  the  ends  of  each  of  the  four  strings,  which  will  hold 
the  straw  in  place.  Raise  the  bundle  a  few  inches  by  placing  be- 
neath it  short  pieces  of  scantling,  to  admit  passing  ihe  cord  under. 
Then  apply  the  rope  connected  with  the  windlass,  as  shown  in  fig. 
177,  by  simply  passing  it  once  around  the  trees.  A  few  turns  of  the 
crank  will  draw  the  bundle  with  great  force  compactly  together — at 
which  i)lace  pass  a  strong  cord  (one-fourth  or  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,)  and  secure  it  by  tying.  Slacken  the  rope;  move  truck  a  foot, 
tighten  the  rope  again,  and  add  another  cord.  In  this  way  proceed  from 
bottom  to  top,  till  the  straw  is  so  firmly  secured  by  the  cords,  that  no 
handling,  however  rough,  can  displace  it.  Bj'  tying  each 
cord  separately,  the  rest  will  hold  the  straw,  if  one  happens  to 
become  worn  off  or  cut.  Add  moss  to  tlie  exterior  of  the 
roots,  encase  the  moss  in  damp  straw,  and  sew  on  a  piece  of 
strong  sacking  or  gunny  cloth,  and  the  bundle  is  completed, 
as  shown  in  fig.  178. 

The  former  practice  among  nurserymen,  was  to  draw  the 
bundle  together  by  dint  of  stout  pulling  by  hand  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent mode  by  the  use  of  a  windlass,  is  not  only  many  times  more 
expeditious  but  much  better — as  it  was  formerly  almost  im- 
possible to  bind  on  the  straw  in  so  firm  and  secure  a  manner, 
as  to  withstand  all  the  kicks,  thumps,  and  rough-and-tumble 
handling  of  modern  railwa}^  hands,  without  displacement. 

The  following  dimensions  may  be  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  construct  this  ])av;king  machinery:     Windlass  3  feet  high 
~;  uy   to  top — posts  15  inches  apart  inside — cylinder  4  inches  in  dia- 
,|- IJS'    meter — rope  about  18  feet  long.     The  truck  is  about  2  feet 
wide  between  the  wheels — 8  feet  long — the  axles  6  feet  apart 
Fig.  178.     — wheels  7  inches  in  diameter. 

AVhen  trees  are  always  boxed,  they  may  be  secured  advantageously  in 
small  bundles  by  this  mode,  for  placing  in  the  boxes. 
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RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS. 

B.   K.  BLISS,    Seedsinan   and.  Florist, 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS., 

WOULD  respectfully  inform  his  Friends  and  Patrons  that  his  nevsr  Descriptive 
Catalo^^ne  of  Flower  Seeds  for  1860,  will  be  published  early  in  February,  and 
will  be  found  to  eTni)race  all  that  is  new  and  most  desirable  among  hardy,  half-hardy 
and  lender  Annuals,  Biennials.  Perennials,  and  GreenHouse  Seeds,  alike  suitable  for 
omatnenting  of  the  Flower  Garden,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Shrubberies  and  the  Conser- 
vatory, of  each  of  which  a  full  description  is  given,  with  ample  directions  for  cul- 
ture. He  would  invite  particular  attention  to  his  choice  collection  of  Double  Holly- 
hocks, Balsains,  French  and  German  Asters,  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Calceola- 
rias, Cinerarias,  English  Pansies,  German  Stock,  Cockscombs,  Primula  Sinensis.  Sfc, 
^■c  ,  which  are  received  direct  from  the  parties  who  grow  these  plants  for  the  Eng- 
lisli  and  Continental  Exhibitions,  by  which  he  is  able  to  ensure  to  purchasers  pure 
and  genuine  seeds,  of  tlie  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  raised  from  Prize  Flowers  only, 

FLOWER   SEEDS    BY    MAIL. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  we  commenced  putting  up  select  assortments  of  Seeds  for 
sending  by  Mail,  that  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  might  enjo}'  equal  facilities  for 
procuring  a  tine  display  of  tlowers  at  a  moderate  cost,  with  those  who  reside  nearer 
market.  These  collections  are  now  fiivorably  known  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadas,  and  he  will  continue  to  give  especial  attention  to  this  branch, 
to  render  them  complete  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  They  will  be  found  to 
embrace  many  novelties,  and  only  such  sorts  as  are  of  real  merit,  and  well  worthy 
of  cultivation.  They  are  equally  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  those  who  have 
large,  as  well  as  others  who  have  only  small  gardens.  The  uninitiated  may  therefore 
order  them  without  fear  of  disappointment,  and  the  experienced  cultivator  ■will 
find  them  equally  acceptable.  Full  directions  for  culture  will  accompany  each 
package,  which  Avill  be  sent  postpaid  to  anj'  address  in  the  Union  at  the  following 
prices  : 

Assortment  No.  1 — consists  of  20  choice  varieties  of  Annuals, $1.00 

JVo.  J8— consists  of  20  ch'ce  variet's  of  Biennials  and  Perennials,    1.00 
No.  3 — consists  of  10  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Pe- 
rennials, embracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest  in 

cultivation,. 1.00 

No.  4: — consists  of  5  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from  Prize 
Flowers  of  English  Pansies,  German  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut's  French  Asters 

and  Double  Hollyhocks, 1.00 

Purchasers  remitting  $3,  will  receive  the  four  assortments  postage  free. 
The  following  additional  assortments  (his  selection)  will  also  be  sent,  free  of  pos- 
tage, at  the  ])rices  annexed  : 

Assortment  No.  5 — contains  15  very  select  varieties  of  Green-House  Seeds,  $3.00 
No.  6 — contains  100  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Pe- 
rennials, including  many  new  and  choice  varieties,..     5.00 
No.  7 — contains  50  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Peren- 
nials,      2.50 

No.  8— contains  20  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Biennials  and 

Perennials,  for  sowing  in  the  autumn, 1.00 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash.  Remittances  can  be  made  in  cur- 
rent Bills  or  Postage  Stamps. 

thb:  followino  catalogues 

Are  published  during  the  year,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of 

a  three-cent  postage  stamp  : 

No.  1— SEE:D  CATALOGUE— published  the  Ist  of  February.  A  Descriptive  List 
of  Fi.owEK,  Vkgetablk  and  Agkicdltdral  Seeds  ;  also  of  small  fruits,  viz  : 
Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Blackberries,  ^'c. 

No.  2— GENERAL  PLANT  CATALOGUE— published  April  Ist;  containing  a 
Descriptive  List  of  choice  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Hollyhocks,  English  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Pinks.  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  and  many  other  Bedding 
and  Green- House  Plants. 

No.  3— BULB  CATALOGUE— published  Sspt.  Ist  ;  containing  a  choice  collection 
of  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  arranged  in  their  several  colors  ;  Tulips,  in 
many  varieties,  lioth  Double  and  Single  ;  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Crown  Im- 
perials, Jonquils,  Snow  Drops,  Lilies,  &c. 
tgy  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS  carefully  packed  for  all  climates. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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SPLENDID  VERBENAS 

F  G  :r     1  8  e  O- 


DEXTER.   SINTOAV,   Verbena   G-ro^vsrer, 

CHICOPEEj    MASS., 

RESPECTFULLY  solicits  the  attention  of  all   those   desirous  of  obtaining  a 
Splendid  Collection  of  this  Indispensable  Bedding  Plant, 

to  his  unrivalled  list,  comprising  all  the 

NEW    FOREIGN    VARIETIES, 

together  with  the 

CHOICEST  AMERICAN   PRODUCTIONS, 

including  some 
-VEI^^Z'    FinSTE     SBE3Z)IL.I3Sra-S, 

raised  by  him  the  past  summer. 
Among  the  Neic  Foreign  Varieties  to  be  found  in  his  collection,  are  the  following : 
Leviathan,  Topsy,  Emperor,  Etonian,  (a  very  fine  purple,)  Sir  J.  Outman,  Jean  Bard, 
(extra  fine,)  Prima  Donna,  (very  lartre  and  fine,)  Cherub,  Cynthia,  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner, Lady  Bird,  Eclmse.  Vesta,  Earl  Shaftsbury,  Lady  Seymour,  Lady 
Havelock,  Capt.  E.  Pettinger,  Madam  Chaure,  Pactole,  Reuie  des 
Amazone,  Lord   Lyons,  Lord  Macauley,  Carractacus,  Norfolk 
Rival,  Bacchus,  ("a  splendid  dark  maroon,  darker  than  Unci© 
Tom    and    far    superior,)    Phoebus,    Bedding    Purple, 
Penthee,   Beauty   of    Castile,    Hon.    Miss   Neville, 
Madam  Mezeries,  Variegated  Defiance,  &c. 
The  last  named  is  a  magnificent  variety,  its  foliage  richly  blotched  and  striped  with 
golden  yellow — one  of  the  prettiest  varieties  for  the  vase  yet  out,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection. 

During  the  past  season  the  subscriber  has  selected  from  his  entire  collection,  while 
in  flower  some  60  or  70  of  the  very  best  and  most  distinct  varieties,  such  as  are  of 
strong  robust  habit  and  good  bloomers,  and  has  arranged  them  in  packages  as  follows: 

No.  1—12  distinct  varieties, $1— same  by  mail,  post-paid, $1.12 

No.  2— 24        "  "  2—    "  "  "         2.25 

No.  3-60        "  "  5—    "  "  '■•         ......     5.50 

These  packages  will  include  a  share  of  the  New  Seedlings,  together  with  the  For- 
eign varieties.  Package  No.  3  will  include  the  entire  set  of  New  Seedlings,  also  all 
the  choicest  of  the  new  Foreign  varieties  ;  thus  forming  a  finer  collection  of  Verbe- 
nas for  the  money  than  can  be  procured  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Purchasers  from 
a  distance  can  get  their  plants  by  mail,  at  one-third  the  expense  of  transportation, 
and  if  ordered  early  in  the  season,  (as  they  should  be,)  there  is  no  danger  of  losing 
a  plant.  Last  season  the  subscriber  forwarded  upwards  of  8,000  plants  by  mail. 
These  were  sent  as  far  west  as  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  as  far  south  as 
Alabama  and  Florida.  To  those  who  do  not  alw.ays  succeed  in  growing  the  Verbe- 
na, I  would  say,  get  your  pl.ants  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  (say  10th  of  March,) 
repot  them  into  pint  pots  and  place  in  a  hot-bed  ;  these  by  1st  of  May,  will  make 
extra  large  and  vigorous  plants,  that  will  aftbrd  immediate  satisfoction,  and  bloom 
profusely  the  entire  summer  ;  try  it  once,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  never  have 
cause  to  complain  of  poor  plants.  One  great  cause  of  failure  with  many  in  growing 
the  Verbena,  is,  they  defer  getting  their  plants  until  very  late  in  the  season,  at  which 
time  they  are  very  likely  to  get  plants  that  have  stood  in  small  pots  so  long  as  to  be- 
come pot  bound  •,  consequently  so  checked  ingrowth  that  tliey  do  not  get  into  flower 
before  the  hot  weather  of  July  is  upon  them,  which,  with  the  root  louse,  is  pretty 
sure  to  use  them  up  ;  therefore  get  your  plants  early,  put  them  out  in  new  ground, 
or  where  they  have  not  been  gi-own'before,  and  they  wili  give  entire  satisfaction. 

The  subscriber  strictly  adheres  to  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  Verbena,  making  a 
speciality  of  it,  and  now  has  in  his  collection  300  named  varieties,  for  description  of 
which  see  Catalogue  for  18G0,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  January   1st,  and 
forwarded  to  all  those  enclosing  their  names.    Address 
M,  DEXTER  SNOAV, 

(J  CnicoPEE,  Mass. 


THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  his  NURSERIES  in  Dorchester  and  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  an  extensive  assortment  of 

FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPEVINES,  Etc. 

IN   THK  DEPARTMENT   OF   FRUIT   TREES, 

May  be  found  almost  every  variety  of  known  merit,  many  of  which  have  been  pro- 
ved under  his  own  personal  inspection,  and  from  which  those  oii'ered  for  sale  have 
been  propagated. 

THE    COLLECTION   OF   PEARS 

Is  not  surpassed  in  excellence  or  extent  of  variety,  and  to  which  is  added  every  new 
Foreign  or  Xative  sort  as  soon  as  promulgated. 

PEAR    TRP^ES    OF    EXTRA    SIZE, 

Engrafted  on  their  own  roots,  or  on  the  Quince,  can  be  furnished  and  such  as  will 
soon  commence  bearing, 

s  o  I  o  rr  s. 

For  Exportation  or  for  the  Home  Trade,  can  be  supplied  from  Fruit-bearing  Trees, 
KF"  Selections  when  desired,  will  be  made  by  the  subscriber. 
Address  the  suljgcriber  at  BOSTOX.  MARSH AI,Li  P.  WILiDER. 

ALBANY    NURSERY. 

JOHN  WII.SON  of  the  ALBANY  NURSERY,  would  call  the  attention  of  all 
those  iuteuuiiig  to  purchase  Trees,  Plants,  (fcc,  to  his  stock  of 

rFRTJIT   ,A.3SriD    Om>T.A.Is^CB3SrX.A.r.    TH-EES, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Grapevines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  other  hardy 
plants  ;  and  also  of  Greenhou.se  Plants,  of  which  he  has  a  great  assortment ;  and  to 
his  stock  of  Bedding-out  Plants,  suitable  for  spring  planting,  embracing  Verbenas 
of  the  newest  and  most  showy  varieties ;  Dahlias,  a  great  and  superb  collection  • 
Pansies,  Daisies,  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  ^-c.  (|-c.,  all  of  whicli 
he  is  prepared  to  sell  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any  other  establishment. 

The  renowned  WILSON'S  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY,  a  single  plant  of  which 
the  past  season,  yielded  the  enormous  quantity  of  370  well-formed  berries,  originated 
on  these  grounds  -,  Plants  of  which  can  be  supplied  at  $1.50  per  100,  or  $10  per  1000. 
The  summer  of  1859  has  but  proved  the  excellence  of  this  STRAWBERRY  more 
thoroughly,  and  has  placed  it  among  the  very  first  of  all  the  known  varieties,  both 
old  and  new.  JOHN  WILSON, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  ALLEN  RASPBERRY. 

THE  best  hardy  Raspberry  in  Cultivation — of  large  size,  high  flavor,  and  very 
productive. 

"  The  Allen  Raspberry  is  one  of  which  a  great  dt-al  may  be  expected,  as  exhibited 
with  us,  for  its  large  size,  bright  red  color,  firmness  for  carriage,  uniformity  of 
yielding,  and  complete  hardiness^  E.  J.  Hooper,  Sec.  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  August  Horticulturist. 

The  "Allen"  took  the  first  prize  in  a  large  competition  of  Raspberries  at  the 
Cincinnati  Show  in  June  last. 

Geo.  Seymour  &.  Co.  of  Norwalk,  Conn. — extensive  berry  growers — after  trying 
fifty  plants  in  bearing,  ordered  a  thousand  plants  more  of  me,  remarking  that  "  for 
all  good  qualities  combined,  the  'Allen'  is  the  best  Raspberry  we  have  seen  or  cul- 
tivated." 

Wm.  Parry  of  Cinnaminaon,  N.  J.,  near  Philadelphia,  ditto,  substantially  to 
Messrs.  Seymour  &  Co. 

"  Our  agent,  one  of  the  oldest  fruit  dealers  in  Washington  Market,  New- York, 
informs  us  that  no  better  Raspberry  comes  into  market  than  the  'Allen.'"  H.  &  J. 
Carpenter,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Price  $40  per  1000-$5  per  100-$1  per  dozen  plants,  well  packed,  and  sent  per  ex- 
press, or  other  conveyance,  as  directed,  after  1st  October.  Orders  with  money 
enclosed  will  be  promptly  answered.        Ij.  P.  ALLEN,  Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

THE  undersigned  beg  to  annonnce  to  Nurserj'men,  Dealers  in  Trees,  Orchardists, 
and  Planters  generally,  that  they  have  always  on  hand,  and  prepared  to 

FURNISH  ON  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS, 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds. 

GRAPES,  new  and  old,  all  d^esirable  varieties. 

CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES^  and  other  Small  Fraits 

— all  the  most  valuable  sorts  known. 
DWARF  TREES  for  Orchard  UouBes. 
ORNAMENTAL  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 
EVERGREEN   TREES. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

ROSES,  PEONIES,  DAHLIAS,  PHLOXES,  ^c. 
BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS  of  all  sorts. 
STOCKS  of  all  kinds  for  Nurserymen,  and  in  short, 

£verytliiug  iei  tlie  way  of  I^ursery  Stock, 

The  Grounds  comprise  500  Acres  of  Land,  all  closely  planted  with  Nursery  Stock 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  all  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS  packed  in  the  best  manner  for  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

THE  FOLLOWINO  CATALOGUES 

Will  be  sent  gratis,  prepaid,  to  all  who  apply  and  enclose  one  stamp  for  each. 
No.  1 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  &c. 
No.  3 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  G-reen-House  and  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 
No.  4— Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others  who  purchase 
in  large  quantities. 

EliLW ANGER  «fc  BAHRY, 

Mount  Hope  NnRSERiES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  &  HERENDEENVS  NURSERIES, 

AT  MACEDOJi,  WAYNE  CO.,  AND  AT  UNION  SPRINGS,  CAYUGA  CO.,  N.  Y., 

OW  occupy  Eighty  Acres  closely  planted  with  Trees,  and  contain  an  extensive 
collection  of 

APPLES — consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  finest  select  varieties  ; 
PEACHES— aftbrding  a  succession  of  the  best  sorts  for  two  months  ; 
CHERRIES— comprising  all  the  well  proved  and  valuable  new  kinds  ; 
PEARS — Dwarfs  and  Standards,  the  best  chosen  varieties  ; 
PLUMS— containing  a  full  list  of  approved  sorts  ; 

besides  an  ample  supply  of  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  and 
the  smaller  fruits  generally. 

Their  trees  are  not  only  of  vigorous,  handsome,  and  healthy  growth,  but  are  pro- 
pagated with  great  care  to  insure  accuracy,  and  exclusively  of  such  sorts  as  have 
been  amply  proved  by  fruiting — their  list  of  Apples  alone  being  selected  from  spe- 
cimen orchards  of  several  hundred  varieties  in  bearing. 

Their  Ornamental  Department  contains  the  best 

HARDY  IMPORTED  AND  AMERICAN  EVERGREENS, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants,  &c. 

All  orders  addressed  to  THOMAS  fc  UERENDEEN,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co,,  N.  Y.; 
or  if  for  Standard  Pears,  to  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Avill  meet  with  careful  and  prompt  attention,  and  packing  will  be  performed  in  the 
most  secure  manner  for  safe  conveyance  to  any  part  of  the  continent.     In  all  cases  ^ 
where  desired,  selections  will  bo  made  with  scrupulous  care  by  the  proprietors. 


N 
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PARSONS  &  CO., 


AT    F  LU  S  HINGy    NEAR    N  E  W-Y  O  R  K, 

/^FFER  a  general  assortment  of  well-grown  TREES  AXD  PLANTS,  both  for 

We  give  careful  attention  to  the  filling  of  all  orders  for  even  the  smallest  quantity, 
and  wholesale  buyers  will  also  be  supplied  on  very  favorable  terms.     For  the 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FRUITS 

We  cultivate,  we  refer  purchasers  to  our  CATALOGUE  OF  HARDY  TREES 
AND  PLANTS.     They  will  find  there  enumerated,  also,  the  large  assortment  of 

Hardy  Oriiasneiital  Trees  and  Plants, 

Which  for  variety,  size  and  quality,  will  be  found  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  the  country^ 
We  invite  the  attention  of  THE  TRADE  to  our  large  and  thrifty  stock  of 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  PLANTS, 

Of  small  size.  These  we  can  offer  at  such  prices  as,  when  freight,  charges  and  risks 
of  transportation  are  taken  into  account,  will  be  found  to  be  lower  than  the  rates  at 
whicli  such  Plants  can  be  imported  from  Europe.    Among  them  are  : 


Norway  Spruce,  Seedling 
and  transplanted  of  many 
sizes, 

Hollies, 


Siberian      Arborvitae,      of 

small  size,  at  low  rates, 
Stuartia  pentagyna, 
Andromed  arborea, 


Erect  Yew, 
Taxodium  pendulum, 
Cotoneaster, 
Rhododendrons, 
And  many  others.    We  grow  both 
FOREIGN   AND    NATIVE    GRAPES, 
In  large  quantity  and  of  fine  size.     In  both  classes  will  be  found  the  new  and  valua- 
ble sorts.     Those  commencing  or  adding  to  their  stock  of 

GRKEN-HOUSE    PLANTS, 

Will  find  with  us  all  that  they  need.     We  have  now  a  large  and  very 

CHOIOB   OOIL.31.EOXI03Sr   OF    OI^OHII^S, 

Many  of  them  of  great  rarity  and  beautj\ 
We  will,  upon  application  to  us  by  mail,  forward  our  Catalogue  of  Green-House 
Plants,  our  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants,  and  our  Wholesale  Catalogue. 

TO    FRUIT-GROWERS. 

npHE  subscribers  offer  for  sale 

-■-  6  0,000    PEAR    TREES, 

(a  part  on  the  Quince  Stock,)  embracing  nearly  all  the  varieties  worthy  of  general 
cuUivalion  ;  also 

Apple,  Cherry,  Peacli  and  other  Frnit  Trees. 

EVERGREEN    and    other    ORNAMENTAL   TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Buck- 
thorns,  Rhubarb,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Tulips,  &c. 

CURRANTS  in  29  varieties  ;  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries  of  all  the 
new  and  choice  hinds. 

GRAPEVINES— Delaware,  Diana,  Rebecca,  Union  Village,  &c. 

Catalogues  sent  to  applicants.               SASILi.  IVALKER  &>  CO., 
__^______________ RoxBURY,  Mass. 

INVENTORS, 

JLook  to  your  Interests!  ! 
TTOW  TO  GET  A  PA- 

■*-^  TENT,  or  the  Inven- 
tor's Instructor.  New  Edi- 
tion. Now  Ready.  Send  6 
cents  for  a  copy  to 

FOWLER  &  WELl 
Solicitors  of  A  merle: 

Foreign  Patents, 
308  Broadway,  New- York, 


ELLS,       , 

can  and    J/^ 


f  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants, 

COMPRISING  APPLES,  PEACHES  and  CHERRIES,  both  Standard  and 
Dwarf;  Peaches,  Plums,  Quinces,  &c.  Grapevines,  both  Native  and  Foreign; 
Gooseberries,  Ccurants,  (including  La  Versaillaise,)  Blackberries,  Raspber- 
ries, Strawbeurils,  &c. 

CONCORD,  REBECCA  AND  DIANA  GRAPEVINES, 

By  the  hundred  or  dozen.  Also  the  followintc  by  the  dozen  or  less  :  Delaware,  Union 
Village,  Hartford  Prolific,  Marion,  Herbemont,  tfc. 

Hardy  Decicliaoias  and.  Evergreen  Ornanaental  Ti*ees, 

Of  all  the  most  popular  varieties, 
HOSES— the  best  of  all  the  different  families,  both  new  and  old.     Hardy  and 
Green-Honse  Plants.     Address  WILL.IAM  ADAIR,  Detroit,  Mioh. 

New  Hardy  Grapes  for  Sale. 

REBECCA,  Diana,  Delaware,  Concord.  Ann.-x,  Raabe,  To  Kalon,  Canby'a  August, 
Hartford  Prolific,  and  other  varieties.     Also 

Angers  Qiiince  Stocks,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Linnaeus 
Rhubarb,  Downincr's  Colossal,  Asparacrus  Roots  and  Strawberry  Plants,  A  large 
stock  of  NORWAY  SPRUCE  and  AMERICAN  ARBORVITJE. 

WM.  BROCKSBANK,  Prospect  Hill  Nursery, 

Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  T. 

Owasco  Lake  Nurseries, 

AUBURN  J    N.    Y. 

COLLIlSrS    &c    CXJRTIS   BROS.,  Proprietors. 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  H.  COLLINS.) 

FRUIT  AND  ORN A  MENTAL  TREES,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail.     A  good  stock 
of  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  now  on  hand.     Dealers  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 
Particular  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  young  EVERGREENS  for  Nur- 
servmen. 
TREES  AND  PLANTS,  collected  from  the  woods,  at-reasonable  rates. 
APPLES  grafted  to  order  during  the  winter,  for  spring  planting. 
DSF-  Send  for  our  CATALOGUES. 

/lima,  I>elaware,  Child-s  §iiperl>, 

LOUISA,  REBECCA,  AND  OTHER 
NATIVE  GRAPEVINES, 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
r^-  Send  for  a  Circular.  D.  S.  IIEPPB.ON,  Utica,  N,  Y. 

AND  PLENTY  OF  THEM. 

tt  rpilE  YANKEE  PROLIFIC"  POTATO— fit  for  market  June  2Sth— yields  32 
Jl.  to  34  marketable  tubers,  and  10  to  20  smaller  ones,  to  each  hill.  No  rot. 
They  have  had  two  years'  trial.  Seed  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  peck,  with  instructions 
Jl  how  to  secure  a  large  yield  of  any  Potato,  sent  by  railroad  or  express  to  any  address, 
/A    upon  the  receipt  of  the  iiKJiiey.     Address 

m,  JOSEPH  A.  PAIN,  Editor  of  "Clyde  Times/' 

Q  Clydk,  Wayne  Co.,  N,  Y, 

©0^= 
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EAST  NEW-LONDON  NURSERIES, 

NEW'LONDONj   CONN. 

THE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  invites  the  attention  of  Amateurs  and 
others  to  hie  tine  healthy  stock  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Sbrubs,  Plants,  &c,,  dec, 

Consisting  in  part  of  all  the  Icadinc:  varieties  of  APPLES  ;  French,  English  and 
American  STANDARD  AND  DWARF  PEARS,  1,  2,3  and  4  years  from  the  bud, 
CHERRIES,  very  choice  varieties. 

GRAPES— hardy  varieties,  including  the  Delaware,  Rebecca,  Concord,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Union  Village,  Anna,  Northern  Muscadine,  and  many  others  of  approved 
merit. 

STRAWBERRIES— all  the  leading  varieties,  including  the  Hooker,  Wilson's 
Albany  and  Pcahody's  Seedling.     The  New-Rochelle  or  Lawton  BLACKBERRY. 

RASPBERRIES— a  large  assortment,  including  Brinckle's  Orange,  Catawissa, 
Queen  of  Fontenay,  French  Double-Bearing  and  Bagley's  Perpetual. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Houghton's  and  the  Mountain  Seedling,  neither  of  which 
were  ever  known  to  mildew. 

CURRANTS— the  Cherry,  White  Grape,  Victoria  and  others. 

RHUBARB  (PiK  Plant) — the  Linnaeus,  Cahoon'e  Mammoth,  Prince  Albert, 
Victoria,  Early  Scarlet,  &c. 

Also,  Ornumen/al  Evergreens,  Choice  Flowering  Shrubs,  Grapes  for  Hot-house  cul- 
ture, Camellias,  Hoses,  Bulbous  Roots,  Carnations,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  JFuchsias, 
4"c.,  (S'c,  (!j-c.,  all  true  to  name. 

Orders  will  be  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  at  the  lowest  Nurserj'  prices. 

N.  B.  Our  facilities  for  forwarding  goods  by  either  steamboat  or  railroad  are  un- 
surpassed. WM.  H.  STARR,  Proprietor. 

H.  E.  CHITTY,  Manager. 

Superior  Wliale-Oil  Soap, 

MANUFACTURED  expressly  for  Garden  and  Orchard  use,  and  warranted  to 
destroy  the  Rose  and  Pear  Slug,  and  most  insects  that  infest  tr&es,  shrubs, 
flowers,  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  article  is  put  up  in  sealed  quart,  one-half  gallon,  and  gallon  cans,  at  25, 
40  an<l  75  cents  each,  with  a  discount  of  30  per  cent,  when  purchased  in  quantities. 

N.  B.  Full  Directions  for  its  application  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs  and  Flow- 
ers accompany  each  package.  Pamphlets  relating  to  its  uses,  application  and  bene- 
fits, furnished  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  prepaj'  postage.     Address 

H.  E.  CHITTY,  East  New- London  (Conn.)  Nurseries. 

IFE  ILLUSTRATED 

A  first-class  Weeklj'  Pictorial 
Newspaper,  devoted  to  Entertain- 
ment, Improvement  and  Progress. 
One  of  the  best  Family  Newspapers. 
$2  a  year. 

ATER-CURE  JOURNAL : 


Wl,^^ 


Philosophy  and  Practice  ;  to  Physio- 
logj'  and  Anatomy  ;  and  those  Laws 
which  govern  Life  and  Health.  |I  a 
year. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUR- 
NAL :  Devoted  to  all  those 
Progressive  measures  for  the  Eleva- 
tion and  Improvement  of  Mankind. 
$1  a  year. 


FOWLER  &  WELLS, 

308  Broadway, 
NEW-YORK. 
The  above— all  three— will  be  sent  a  year  for  $S.     Subscriptions 
may  commence  now.     Address        FOWLEK  &  WELLS, 

308  Broadway,  New-York. 
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4      VEGETABLE  SEEDS  BY  MAIL 

*'  20  Varieties  for  One  Dollar. 

WISHING  to  give  tho^e  who  reside  at  a  distance,  an  opportunitv  to  test  the 
quality  of  our  VEGrETABLE  SEEDS,  (which  we  are  confident  Avill  compare 
favor^ljly  with  any  ever  ottered  in  this  country,)  we  have  prepared  small  packets 
which  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  as  follows  : 

30  Varieties  for  $1.00— 45  Varieties  for  $3.00. 

The  seeds  to  be  of  our  own  selection.     Xone  but  the  tnost  desirable  varieties  will  be 
Bent. 

To  those  who  wish  for  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  in  larsrer  quantity,  we  would  re- 
commend the  following  collfctions,  s«<//«6/e_/or  large  or  small  Gardens,  ^vh\ch  will 
be  carefully  packed  to  bear  transporttition  to  any  part  of  the  world.  These  packa- 
ges Avill  be  forwarded  by  Express  or  otherwise,  as  the  purchaser  may  dii'ec^.  The 
collections  are  offered  as  follows  : 

No.  1 — Complete  Collection— SulRcient  for  a  large  Gai-den  for  one  year's  supply 
— comprising  12  quarts  of  Peas  of  the  very  liest  sorts  for  succession— 6 
varieties  each  of  Beans,  Cabbage,  Turnips,  Corn — 4  varieties  each  of  Let- 
tuce, Onions,  Radish,  Muskmelons,  Watermelons,  Cucumbers— 3  varieties 
each  of  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Brocoli — with  a  full  supply  of 
Spinach,  Beet,  Carrot,  Cress,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Salsify,  Egg  Plant,  Pep- 
pers, Endive,  Rhubarb,  Sweet  and  Pot  Herbs,  and  many  other  sorts  of 

Culinary  and  Vegetable  Seeds  in  liberal  quantities, $10.00 

Hfo.  3 — Complete  Collection  for  a  moderate-size  Garden,  comprising  6  qts. 

of  Peas,  and  most  of  the  other  varieties  in  proportion, 5.00 

Jfo.  3 — Complete  Collection  for  a  small  Garden, 3.00 

The  quantities  included  in  the  above  collections  will  be  found  detailed  at  length  in 
our  new  Vegetable  Seed  List,  which  will  be  issued  in  January,  and  sent  to  all  appli- 
cants who  enclose  a  postage  stamp.     Address  B.  K..  BLISS, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

''Wilson's  Albany  Seedling!" 


BEST 


ANP 


MOST  PROLIFIC 


STRAWBERRY. 


YIELDS 


OVER  200 


B USHELS 


PER  ACRE. 


THIS  UNRIVALLED  BERRY  has,  in  1859,  on  my  grounds,  exceeded  all  pre- 
vious ones  in  size,  quality  and  productiveness.  Numberless  specimens  from  4 
to  44  inches  circumference— some  still  larger.  Plants  of  this  kind  set  out  early  in 
spring,  will  bear  the  same  season.  Selected,  strong  new  plants,  warranted  true,  of 
the  very  best  quality,  well  packed,  and  delivered  in  Albany,  $7  for  1000  ;  $4  for  600  : 
$3  for  350  ;  $2  lor  225  ;  or  §1  for  100.  Orders  with  cash  promptly  attended  to.  Des- 
criptive Circulars  sent  to  applicants  enclosing  stamp.     Address 

WM.  RICHARDSOIV,  Riverview,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
B=^  Some  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock  will  be  taken  in  exchange,  if  early  application 
is  made. 
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-      R.  L.  ALLEN,  ^ 

NOS.    189    &>    191    WATER    STREET,    NEW-YORK,        y 

Tlio  Largest  Miinnfacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kindrf  of 

Agricultural  and  llorlieultural  Implements, 

IX    'r  H  E    UNITED    STATES. 

UPWARDS  of  One  Ilnndred  Patterns  of  Plows,  (including  a  new  series  of  the 
latest  improved  Pfjliwhed  Steel  Plows,)  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes, 
Hollers,  Seed  Sowers.  Horse  Rakes,  Mowers  and  Reapers,  (of  every  make,)  Thresh- 
ers, Fan  Mills,  Horse  Powers.  Hay  Presses,  Corn  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Hay  Cutters, 
Cider  Mills,  Churns,  Pumps,  Allen's  Patent  Potato  Diggers,  Improved  Farm  Grain 
Mill,  (for  horse  or  steam  power.)  .fee,  tc. 

ALLEN'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  MOWTNO  MACHINE,  and  his  COM- 
BINED REAPING  AND  MOWING  MACHINE,  are  the  most  perfect  ever  in- 
vented. 

f^W    Warranted  to  give,  entire  satisfaction. 

Field  ai»cl  Garden  Seeds  of  every  Description. 

FERTILIZERS.-Dried  Blood  and  Wool,  Peruvian  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Plaster,  Poudrette,  &c. 

FRUITLAND  NURSERIES, 

jA  UGU  S  T  A.J    GA.. 

'T^HE  leading  object  of  this  establishment  is  the  propagation  on  a  large  scale,  of 

FruBt  asid  Oriiaiiiental  Trees  aud  Plants, 

Especinlly  adapted  to  our  Southern  Climate.  One  hundred  acres  of  Orchards  and 
Vineyards  are  planted  with  all  the  varieties  of  Fruit  that  have  been  originated  and 
brought  into  notice.     The  collection  of 

NATIVE  FRUITS  OF  THE   SOUTH, 

Is  believed  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  no  other  establishment.     Our 

COLLECTION    OF    PEARS, 

Is  not  surpassed  in  the  Union. 
OI^2Sr.A.3S^ElSrT.A.]li    TPIEES    -A^HSTID    SHH-TJBS 
In  large  varieties,  and  of  the  newest  and  rarest  kinds.     ROSES  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale,  and  only  varieties  of  first  order. 

t^"  All  Articles  Warranted  true  to  Name.  „^l 
EgF"  PRICED  CATALOGUES  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.     Address 

P.  J.  BERCK.IIAKS  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

FOREST  NURSERY, 

NEAR   ELKTONj  KY, 

J.  S.  DOAVNER,  &  SOJSr,  F»roprietors. 

rr^HIS  Nursery  was  established  in  1835,  and  now  contains 

-*■  140,000   Orafted  Apple   Trees, 

Principally  of  varieties  that  have  been  tested  by  us,  and  found  to  be  well  adapted  to 
this  latitude.     Also 

150  Varieties  of  the  Finest  Peaches, 

Together  with  an  assortment  of  the  best 

I*ea.rs,  !Pl\ains,  Ch.erx'ies,  Small  !F"riaits,  TCvergreens, 

And  in  fact,  everything  usually  found  in  a  well  regulated  Horticultural  establishment. 

Among  tlie  Small  Fruits, 
DOWNER'S  PROLIFIC  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY 
Is  without  a  rival  in  America,  and  is  now.  for  the  first  time,  offered  for  sale. 

J.  S.  DOWNER  &-  SON. 
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OAKLAND     NURSERY, 

THROG'S   NECK,    WESTCHESTER    CO.,    N.   Y. 
WM.  L.  FERRIS,  Proprietor. 
TTT     It.  FERRIS  oft'ors  foi-  sale  a  choicn  collection  of 

Pears  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Grapevines,  &c. 

The  collection  of  EVEllGREE2:s^S  is  extensive  and  of  the  best  sorts  and  quality  ; 
including  several  new  varieties  adapted  for  the  production  of  immediate  eft'ect  in 
new  plantations,  as  most  of  the  kinds  can  be  had  of  anj'  required  size  from  2  to  12  ft. 

EgF"  Priced  Catalogues  mailed/ree  on  application  to  anj-  address. 

Fruit  and  Oriiaiiieiital  Trees, 

SHRUBBERY,  Evergreens,  with  a  general  assortment  of  IN'ursery  Articles,  for 
sale  at  the  Pleasant  Kid{u;e  ^Sfursery,  Arispe,  Bureau  Co.,  111.,  VERRY  AL- 
DRICH,  Proprietor.  We  have  a  few  thousand  6  year,  15,000  5  year,  30,000  3  year, 
50,000  2  year,  and  100,000  1  year  APPLE  TREES,  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  Pears, 
Cherries'  Plums,  Peaches,  Curranfs,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Straw- 
berries, Sfc.  Our  stock  of  EVERGREENS  is  very  large,  and  very  fine  specimens. 
The  N".  Y.  Pippin,  Wagner,  and  Red  Seeknofurther,  are  the  most  hardy  on  the  list 
of  Apples,  of  which  we  have  a  good  supply — also  of  the  Tompkins  County  King. 
!g^  Catalogues  sent  free.     P.,  O.  address,  Tiskilwa,  III. 

VERRY  AliDRICH. 
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DUTCH  BULBOUS  BOOTS, 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

THE  subscriber  will  receive  early  in  September,  a  large  and  well  selected  assort- 
ment of  the  above,  selected  particularly  for  his  Retail  Trade,  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced Florist  in  Holland,  consisting  of  the  linest  varieties  of  HYACINTHS, 
Double  and  Single  ;  TULIPS,  Double  and  Single  •  early  and  late  blooming  varieties 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  CROWN  IMPERIALS.  JONQUILS,  SNOW 
DROPS,  CROCUS,  LILIES.  RANUNCULUS,  ANEMONES,  GLADIOLUS,  &c., 
&c.  Catalogues,  with  full  Directions  for  Culture,  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  en- 
closing a  three-cent  stamp. 

COLLECTIONS    OF    BULBOUS    ROOTS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  a  fine  collection,  but  are  unacquainted 
with  the  varieties,  he  has  put  them  up  in  collections  as  follows,  with  full  directions 
for  culture. 

COLLECTION  No.  I-PRICE  810-CONTAINS 
20  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  HYACINTHS  (all  named  flowers,)  suitable  for  cul- 
ture in  glasses  or  pots. 
20  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  HYACINTHS,(all  named  flowers,)for  the  open  border. 
20  EARLY  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  TULIPS,  for  pot  culture  or  the  open  border. 
20  LATE  TULIPS,  for  the  border. 

6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  for  pot  culture  or  border. 
6  DOUBLE  ROMAN  do.  (very  fragrant.) 
2  CROWN  IMPERIALS. 
12  DOUBLE  JONQUILS. 
100  CROCUS,  finest  mixed. 

2  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS— large  roots  of  this  splendid  Chinese  Plant. 
4  PEONIES,  all  distinct  varieties. 

COLLECTION  II-PEICE  $5-C0NTAINS 

One-Half  of  each  of  the  above  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  the  Peonies. 
COLLECTION  HI-PRICE  83-CONTAINS 
10  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  HYACINTHS. 
12  TULIPS,  fine  mixed. 
3  NARCISSUS. 
3  JONQUILS. 
25  CROCUS,  fine  mixed. 
3  IRIS. 
All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  or  a 
eatisfactory  reference.  B.  IC  BLISS,  Springfikld,  Mass. 


P*oniona    Grarden 

AND    NURSER  Y. 

ABOUT  30  Acres  are  here  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  Choice  FRUITS, 
and  most  of  the  leadings  varieties  may  be 
scon  in  bearing  during  the  fruiting  season, 
aftbrding  a  good  opportunitj'  to  ascertain 
the  most  profitable  kinds  for  extensive 
cultivation.  Strawberries,  Raspl)errie8, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Rhu- 
barb Plants,  at  low  rates  in  large  quanti- 
ties ;  and  50.000  best  qiiaiity  PEACH 
TREES,  well  grown  and  healthy,  and  12 
acres  more  recently  budded,  on  ground 
never  before  occupied  with  Peach  Trees, 
for  sale  in  fall  of  1860. 

Descriptive  (Juiaio'/ncs  gratis. 
WILLIAM  PARRY, 

CiNNAMINSON,  N.  J. 

Toledo    Niii'series, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

AVERY  COMPLETE  assortment  of 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Grapevines, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Rhubarb,  Roj^es,  Peonies, 
Stocks  for  Nurserymen,  Evergreens  in 
variety.  Apples  uraftcd  in  the  root,  for 
spring  sales,at  $6  per  1000— for  20,000,  .$100 
— with  everything  belonging  to  the  trade. 
A.  FAIIXfcSTOCIt  «fc  SO.\.<9. 

MORRISTOWN  NURSERIES. 
or  AAA  BEST  Market  varieties  N. 
♦JO^UUU  J.  Peaches  ;  150,000  Native 
and  Imported  EVERGREENS  annually 
grown  for  the  Trade.  No  disease  known 
in  these  Nurseries. 

^y  Al.'^o  Ajiple,  Pear,  Peach,  Orange 
Quince  and  Mazzard  Cherry  Seeds. 

Address  WILLIAM    DAY, 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

GERMANTOWN  NURSERIES, 

IPh.ila,clelpliifci. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN,  PjoprieJor. 

UNSURPASSED  in  the  variety  of 
its  collection  of  hardv  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  All  thebest  varieties  of  FRUITS 
are  carefully  cultivated.  Dutch  Bulbs, 
Dahlias,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Bedding 
Plants.  Green  House  and  other  Plowers. 
Tree  and  Fruil  Seeds,  embracintr  250 
kinds.  Osage  Orange,  Rhuharb,  Aspara- 
gus, and  Seedling  Stocks  \n  large  quanti- 
ties, at  low  rates.     Catalogues  gratis. 

Alfred  M.  Tredwell, 

Madi.><oii,  Morris  Co.,  IV.  J., 

IMPORTER,   Breeder,   and  Dealer  in 
Thoroughbred 

North  Devon  and  Ayrshire  Cattle. 

Distant  from  New-York  City, Two  Hours 
per  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad.  Address 
at  No.  45  Fullon-st.,  New-  York. 


W.  P*.  T  o  ^v  n  s  e  n  d, 

Liockport,  N.  Y., 

OFFERS   for   sale  200,000    ANGERS 
QUINCE  STOCKS ; 

50,000  Apple  Trees,  assorted  ; 

20,000  Evergreens  in  variety  ; 

60,000  Mahaleb  Cherrv  Stocks— fine. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  D'WARF  PEARS, 
2  years  from  bud,  and  a  fine  lot  of  largo 
bearing  trees. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  STANDARD 
PEARS, Standard  and  Dwarf  CHERRY, 
and  a  fine  assortment  of  Hybrid  Perpe- 
tual Roses  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

The  above  collection  is  every  way  de- 
sirable, and  are  true  to  name,  which  is 
not  always  the  case. 

G-loamiiig  "DsTiarsery. 

THIS  Nursery  contains  the  largest  va- 
riety of  Southern  Seedling  FRUITS 
of  any  in  the  United  States  ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  have  been  collected  from 
the  original  trees  by  the  subscriber,  and 
by  him  tested  and  worked  into  the  Nur- 
sery. 

Our  varieties  of  WINTER  APPLES 

are  veiy  choice,  and  at  very  reasonable 

prices.     For  particulars    see   Catalogue, 

which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

JAR  VIS  VAX  BUREi\, 

Clarksville,  Ga. 

HARDY  NATIVE  EVERGREENS- 
rVuraery-grown  Trees,  or  from  the  Pas- 
tures in  the  Sprlne. 

ttrpRADE  LIST"  of  Hemlock,  Am. 
JL  Yl7-6o7r?7ce,  (S'c,  now  read v  ;  inclu- 
ding American  and  Broad-leafed  English 
Elms,  Sugar  Maple,  Buck  Thorn'  and 
Houghton's  Am.  Gooseberry— all  grown 
in  quantities  at  low  prices. 

JOHX  W.  ADAMS, 

Portland,  Mk. 

The  Best  Bee-Hive 

Is  FURLONGS  CONDENSING 
HIVE,  (patented  June,  1858.)  It  is 
easily  made,  cheap,  durable,  and  the  Bees 
build  their  Comb  so  that  j-ou  can  move  it 
where  you  please.  Saves  the  Bees  from 
Frost  and  Moth,  and  increases  the  yield 
of  Honey  30  to  50  per  cent.  Address 
JOSEPH  A.  PAL\,  Gen.  Agent, 

Clyde,  Wayxe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Edraimd  S.  Ralph, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and   Dealer  in  all   the 

Best  Varieties  of 

GAME  AND  FANCY  POULTRY, 

Dogs,  Rabbits,  «Scc.,  «Scc. 

^F"  Send  for  Circulars  Spring  and  Fall. 
'  P.  O.  Box  21,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hay   P*i-ess    Works. 

LEVI  DEDERICK  Albany,  N.  Y., 

PATENTEE  and  Muimfaoturfr  of  him 
ci-le"  rued  TARALLEL  LEVER 
HAY  PRESSES  for  horse  or  hand  pow- 
er. Presses  for  pressiiitf  Cotton,  Ilemp, 
Flnx,  Cloth.  Cider,  Cheesie,  &c.,  made 
with  the  i!ianie  arrangement  of  power. 
My  Hand  Power  Press  operates  with 
greater  ease  and  in  one-half  the  time  of 
any  hand  press  in  use. 

This  moditication  of  my  Power  Presses 
is  of  recent  date,  and  is  fast  winning 
"unqualified  commendations"  from  all 
who  examine  it. 

S^W  For  particulars,  please  send  for 
Circulars.     Address 

LEVJ  DEDERICK, 

Albany,  IST.  T. 


Genuine  Prince  Albert  Potatoes 

For  Sale  fur  Seed  for  1860. 

NEVER  ROT,  cook  mealy,  and  have 
weighed  1  lb.  h  oz.  each.  Prices  as 
follows,  for  cash  only,  delivered  at  the  H. 
R.  R.  R.  Station  at  tivoli.  1  barrel  of  2i^ 
bushels,  .14—5  do.,  $18— 10  do.,  .fi.35.  Direct 
letters  to      T.  S.  CLiAIlKSON, 

Tivoli,  Dutches.s  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  B.  Marshall, 

Prospect  Hill  iVursery,  Maesillon,  Ohio. 

IMMENSE  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ever- 
greens, Small  Fruits,  Nursery  Stocks, 
&c.,  including  largely  the  celebrated 
"  Ohio  N^onpareil"  and  "  Grimes  Golden 
Pippin,'''  the  latter  having  fruited  60  years 
in  succession.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


KlooEiiiiigtofii  l^Mvsery,  IJI.,  (§0  Acres.) 

A  GENERAL  assortment  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTALS.  Apple  Grafts, 
1  to  3  ft.,  .§2.5—5  to  7  ft.,  .$95  per  1000.  Per  100:  GOOSEBERRY,  Houghton,  .$4  • 
RASPBERRY,  Orange,  $7  ;  STRAWBERRY.  Wilson's  Albanj',  $1.50-,  TULIPS 
of  20  fine  named  sorts:  Single  and  Double,  $4.  RHUBARB,  Linnaeus,  large  roots, 
|10  ;  APPLE  STOCKS,  grafting  size,  10,000,  $30,  &c.,  &,c.  Terms  cash.  New  Bulb 
and  Wholesale  Catalogues  out.  F.  It.  PHCKNIX. 

WALWORTH  NURSERIES. 

A     GENERAL  and  desirable  stock  of 
■^  FRUIT  TREES  FOR  ORCHARD  PLANTING. 

Also  a  large  and  superior  stock  of 

D  W  AR  F    P  E  AR    TREES, 

Grovm  in  the  best  manner,  and  of  well  tested  varieties,  adapted  to  greatest  profit^ 

Also  the 
■y  E  O  3^^  .A.  3Sr  S     FI^TJIT     BOTTLE, 
The  safest,  most  economical  and  convenient  article  in  use.     Circulars  and  Catalogues 
sent  on  receipt  of  stamps.  T.  G.  YEOMANS, 

Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  IT.  Y. 

CHOICE     POULTRY. 

WHITE-FACED   BLACK   SPANISH,   DORKINGS,  true   EARL    DERBY 
GAMES,  AYLESBURY  and  ROUEN  DUCKS,  and  superior  FANCY  PI- 
GEONS for  sale.     Send  for  Circular.  D.  S.  HEPFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

BEE-KiEEiPiJsrG-   E:x::px..A.iisrEi:), 

WITH  an  Appendix  containing  Directions  for  Making  and  Using  the  MOVA- 
BLE COMB  HIVE.     Sent  free  of  postage  for  One  Dollar. 


Address 


M.  Q,UINBY,  St.  Johnsvillk,  Montgo-mert  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rliaibarb—Ciioice  Varieties. 

INN^US,  CAHOON'S  MAMMOTH,  PRINCE  ALBERT,  VICTORIA  and 
EARLY  SCARIjET,  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand,  at  very  low  prices. 
Address  WM.  11.  STARR,  East  Nbw-London  Nurseries, 

New-London,  Conn. 


L 
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ALBANY  AGEICULTUR'L  WORKS, 

ISTos.   62   &  64r   State    Street, 

ALB  A.N^^   N.    Y. 

EMERY  BROTHERS, 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND 

j^anufacturers  of  Emery's  Patent  Improved 

RAILROAD  HORSE  POWERS, 

ALSO 

LEVER    POWERS, 

FOR  FOUR,  SIX,  AND  EIGHT  HORSES,  TOGETHER  WITH 

AH  kinds  of  Agricultiiral  Machines  to  be  propelled  by  Horse  Power. 

»  ♦  < 

ALL  Powers  and  Machines  manufactured  at  these  Works,  are  constructed  in  all 
respects  so  as  to  operate  in  unison,  and  with  the  utmost  or  maximum  results  and 
lon.-e  of  the  horses,  and  with  the  least  loss  of  power  and  least  possible  strain  upon 
the  several  parts,  among  which  may  be  named  as  leading  ones  : 

THRESHING  MACHINES,  with  or  without  Separators  or  Cleaners  combined, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Grain,  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

SAWING  MILLS,  with  Circular  Saws  for  Cutting  Fire-wood,  Slitting  Boards, 
Plank,  &c.,  for  fencing  and  building  purposes  ;  alsoAvith  Machine  Cross-cut  for  cut- 
tinir  Logs  for  Wood,  Shingles,  Staves,  &c  :  also  Mills  for  making  Shingles. 

FEED  MILLS  for  Grinding  all  kinds  of  Grain  for  Feeding,  as  well  as  corn  in  tho 
ear  when  desired.     Several  sizes,  and  with  or  without  Sieves  and  Bolts  attached. 

CIDER  MILS  for  Power  and  Hand  use.  with  and  without  Press  attached.  These 
Mills  and  Presses  are  of  a  superior  style  and  utility  to  any  others  in  use. 

COTTON  GINS,  with  30  to  100  Saws,  calculated  for  one  to  eiglit  horses.  These 
are  superior  in  finish  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  Cotton  Grower,  to  anything 
of  till-  kind  ever  before  offered  to  the  public. 

STALK  AND  STRAW  CUTTERS  for  Horse  Power— a  strong  and  durable  Ma- 
chine, and  adjustable  to  any  lencth  cut  from  |  to  IJ  inches. 

CLOVER  MILLS  AND  CLEANERS.— This  is  a  new  Machine  comparatively, 
and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  beet  Machines  for  the  purpose  ever  made  ;  can  be 
driven  by  one,  two,  or  more  horses  at  a  high  or  slow  velocitj',  and  do  equally  good 
work,  and  with  wet  and  bad,  as  well  as  good  condition,  of  the  clover  chalf.  It  cleans 
thf  seed  as  it  does  the  grating,  and  delivers  it  fit  for  market. 

ToL'other  with  a  large  and  selected  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, as  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Dog  Powers,  Churns,  Cheese  Presses  ; 
also  Forks,  Hoes,  Shovels.  &c  ,  alwavs  on  hand  at  the  lowest  m:inufacturers'  terms. 

ILLUMINATED  CATALOGUE.— The  Proprietors  have  completed  their  new 
Catalogue,  the  most  complete  and  beautifull}'  illustrated  work  ever  pul  lished  by 
any  manufacturer.  On  receipt  of  three  cents  in  stamps  to  prepay  postage,  it  will  be 
sent  to  all  applicants.     Local  Agencies  solicited  for  the  sale  of  the  above  Machines. 


DSTE'VsT-^X'OI^IS:     ST.A.TE 

AGRICULTURAL  ¥ORKS, 


~      '■"""soATSt^^ 


^\^IIEELEI^,  MELICK  &  Co.,  I>roprrrs, 

ALB  ANy'j    N.    Y., 

MANUFACTURE 
WHEKLER'S    PATENT   RAIL^\^\Y  CHAIN 

HORSE  POWERS, 

FOR  ONE  OR  TWO  HORSES, 

WHEELER'S  (Improved)  PATENT 

COMBINED 

THRESHER  AND  WINNOWER, 

OVERSHOT  THRESHER  AND  SEPARATOR, 

A.ncl  other  Farming  nyEachines  for  Horse  Fo-wer  TJse. 
«  ♦  » 

THE  Buhscribers  are  Inventors  of  all  the  above  MACHINES,  and  give  their  en- 
tire attention  to  the  manufacture  of  them  ;  and  having  had  a  large  experience 
in  this  business,  feel  warranted  in  saying  that 

THEIR    MACHINES   ARE    UNEQUALLED. 

They  call  especial  attention  to  their 

IMPROVED 

THRESHER  AND  WINNOWER, 

OF  WHICH 
OVER  400  WERE  SOLD  IN  1858  ! 

Satisfying   all  purchasers  that  they  were  far  superior  to  any  Machine  in  use  for 

Tliresliiiig  and  Separating  and  Winnowing, 

AT  ONE    OPERATION. 

CIRCULARS,  containing  List  of  Prices  and  full  Descriptions  and  Cuts  of  each 
Machint!,  with  statements  of  their  capacity  for  work,  will,  on  application,  be  sent 
by  mail,  postage  free. 

JK^  Liberal  discounts  are  made  to  Dealers.  Responsible  Agents  are  wanted  in 
sections  where  we  have  none.         Address 

"WHEELER,  MEIiICK  &,  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


-=^3^ 
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AGRICULTURAL   WORKS. 


G. 


WESTINGHOUSE    &. 

PROPRIETORS, 

MANCFACTURKRS  OF 


CO., 


Improved  Endless  Claain  and  Lever 
HORSE    POWERS, 

CoinbiBied  Tbresliers  aiicl  ^Viiiiio'«ver§, 

THRESHERS    WITH    VIBRATING    SEPARATORS, 

cijO^veh,  ivd^A-omisrEs, 

"WOOr)   S^^WS,  (both.  Circialar  and.  Drag,)  Sec. 

THE  subscribers  have  had  an  extensive  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  ope- 
rations of  this  class  of  Machines,  and  are  confident  that  as  improved  and  now 
offered  to  the  public,  their  Machines  have  no  superior. 

THEIH.    ErsriD31.ESS    (DUlJ^XlSr    I^O"V;7-EI^S, 

For  one,  two  and  three  horses,  have  no  equal  for  stillness  and  ease  of  running,  an<J 
for  convenience  of  changing  the  gearing  from  side  to  side. 

THE    ILiE^VEI^    r»O^W^EIl,S, 

For  from  four  to  eight  horses,  are  made  of  iron,  and  are  simple,  strong,  and  conve- 
nient to  move  about. 

The  Tliresliers  and  WiiiiioAver§  Combined, 

Have  the  most  effective  arrangement  for  separating  grain  from  the  straw  in  use, 
which,  together  with  an  excellent  Winnowing  apparatus,  and  the  Overshot  Thresher, 
makes  them  a  complete  Machine.  They  are  made  of  sizes  adapted  to  the  Two  and 
Three-Horse  Endless  Chain  and  Lever  Powers  ;  also  difterent  sizes  with  Undershot 
Threshers. 

THE    O^VEI^SHOT    TiH^ESHEItS 

Have  a  patented  arrangement,  which  eflectually  prevents  grain  and  dust  from  being 
thrown  into  the  feeder's  face,  thus  avoiding  what  has  been  considered  the  greatest 
objection  to  Overshot  Threshers. 

THE    •VIBDE^-A-TITTG-    SEI»-A.Ii-A.TOIiS 

Have  Fork  Straw  Shakers  attached,  which  are  considered  indispensable  by  all  who 
have  used  them. 

Correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  to  all  applicants  will  be  sent 
our  Circular  with  full  Descriptio7i  and  Price  List  of  Machines  made  bj'  us. 

Liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  Dealers,  and  to  responsible  parties  who  will 
make  sales  for  us,  a  fair  commission  will  be  allowed. 

tKF"  Orders  tilled  with  despatch.     Address 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  Si,  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


T<^  ^C  O  T*^  T^  *^  T  O  T^ 

WARE-HOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

No.  84  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  EGGLESTON, 

(Successor  to  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON,) 


HAVING  purchased  the  interest  of  RICH'D  H.  PEASE,  Esq.,  in  the  business, 
the  suhscribei-  offers  the  Agricultural  community  a  superior  variety  of  Imple- 
ments, all  of  which  have  been  tested,  and  found  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  those 
made  by  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  the  Union,  and  are  warranted  to  work  satisfac- 
torily in  every  respect.     Below  are  noted  some  of  the  latest  improved 

LABOR-SAVING    IMPLEMENTS, 
Some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the  Register,  and  noticed  by  the  Editor. 

Shares'  Patent  Coulter  Harrow,  and  Grain  Coverer  and  Pulverizer,  price, $15.00 

"  "        Potato  Coverer  and  Hoeing  Machine,.. 10.00 

"         «'        Potato  and  Corn  Cultivating  and  Hilling  Machine 10.00 

Wilson's  Patent  Telegraph  Fodder  Cutter, 30.00 

We  keep  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Machines  required  by  the  Farmer  and  Planter, 
and  desire  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  late  firm. 
KF"  Circulars  sent  gratis  on  application. 

W.  IV.  EGGLESTON, 
Successor  to  PEASE  &  EGGLESTON, 

Albany,  N.  T. 

EICELSIOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

TIVOLI  HOLLOW  J  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.    E.    FEASE,    I^roprietor. 

TT^ARMERS,  if  you  want  the  VERY  BEST 

^     HORSE    POWER   AND   THRESHER 

In  use,  it  can  be  furni.shed  you  from  the  above  establishment.  The  experience  of 
years  in  manufacturing  these  machines,  warrtint  saying 

THEY    ARE    UNEQUALLED. 

They  have  been 
Tlioroiiglxly  Tested  in  every  Section  of  tlxe  Country, 

and  have  proved  themselves  "  Excelsior." 

Price  of  Two-Horse  Power,  Thresher  and  Separator  complete, $160.00 

One-Horse  Power,  Thresher,  and  Separator  complete,... 128.00 

The  Latest  Improved  Thresher  and  Winnower,  warranted  to  excel  any  like 

machine  for  two  horses, 125.00 

Krauser's  Patent  Cider  Mill,  the  most  efl'ective  in  amount  and  quality  of  work 

performed, 40.00 

Excelsior  Clover  Huller,  a  ftrst-rate  article, 32.00 

Circular  Saw  Mill  and  Saw  for  cord  wood,  &c.,  no  better  made, 37.00 

Cross-cut  Saw  Mill  for  cross-cuttinLr  tiinl)er,  never  fails 25.00 

Also  HAY  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  and  a  gene- 
ral assortment  of 

All  got  uj)  in  the  most  substuntial  ■niu7i7tcr,  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Before 
buying  elsewhere,  all  persons  are  requested  to  examine  my  machines,  which  will 
speak  for  themselves.  Liberal  inducements  are  ottered  to  the  Trade,  and  Circulars 
cheerfully  sent  on  application.     Address        CHAS.  E.  PEASE, 

ExcELSiou  Agricultukal  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Sc^=- 


STOYES!  STOYES!!  STOYES!!! 


EAGLE    FOUNDRY, 

110  BEAVER-STREET,  AEBAiVY,  ]V.  ¥. 


THE  "ECONOMIST" 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  SAND  OVEX. 

THE    GREAT    STOVE    OF    THE    DAY! 

It  lias  Received  tlie  Fiist  Prize  wherever  £xlii1>ited« 


THE  "STAR  OF  THE  NORTH,"' 

ROUND  AND  OVAL, 

THE   ORTGTXAT.  SMOKK  AND    OAS  BURNER, 

FOR    PARLORS,   HALLS,    OFFICESj    6rC. 

Patents  Granted  Mar.  6tli,  1849,  Oct.  28th,  1856,  &  June  22d,  1858. 

This  Stove  will  give  more  heat,  with  a  tjiven  quantity  of  Coai,  than  any  other 
Stove  in  the  world.     We  chiUleiiL;e  competition. 

ALSO  PORTABLE  AND   STATIONARY  HEATERS, 
^  -A.  nd.  a  Greneral  J^  s  s  o  r  t  in  ent  ofStoves,  Sc  o.,  &c  c. 
•  AV.  «fc  J.  TREADWELL.,  PERRY  &  NORTON. 


,,  PIANOS  ¥011  $150, 

Y   WARRANTED    GOOD    IN    EVERY   RESPECT, 

MADE  BY 

BOARDMAN,  GRAY  &  CO., 


THE  subscribers  havingLeen  induced  after  repeated  application,  to  make  a  PIANO 
at  a  low  price,  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  now  deprived  of  the  luxury,  have 
perfected  such  an  instrument,  suitable  for 

SMALL  PARLORS,  SITTING-ROOMS,  &c., 

Finislied.    in.   Rosewoo  d — a  B  e  a  \a  t  i  Txx  1  r»iaTio  at 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS! 

S^"  These  Pianos  arc  folly  warranted,  and  have  all  our  Late  Improvements.  ..^gj 
Circulars  Furnislied  on  Application,  giving  Full  Particulars. 

They  also  furnish  a 

HANDSOMELY   FINISHED    PIANO, 
JL  d.  a  p  t  e  d  f o  r  Scliool  Practice  and.  !Ptirposes,  at 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIYE  DOLLARS! 

(SEXD  FOR  CIRCULARS.) 
Our  Regular  Styles  of  LARGE  PIANO  FORTES,  6|,  7,  and  7i  Octaves,  we  con- 
tinue to  make  with   all  the  Late  Improvements,  at  from  $300  to  $500,  according  to 
Size  and  Finish.     Large  Discounts  made  to  Cash  Buyers. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  and  Circulars  furnished  on  Application. 

All  our  Piano  Fortes  have  our  Great  Improvement, 

THE     IIsrSTJIjA.TED     Il^OlSr     HI  3VE, 

Making  them  the  Best  and  Mo.st  Durable  in  the  World. 

K^  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS.  ..^33 
Perfect  Satisfaction.  Gruaranteed,  oi?  ]M;one3r  Refunded. 

BOARDMAN,  GRAY  &-  CO., 

Albany,  N".  Y. 


I 


E.OC:E3:ESTEIi 


ICOMMEECIAL  NUESERIESJ 

W  (ESTABLISHED     18  3  0.)  |j 

N      H.  E.  HOOKER  <fc  CO.,  Proprietors.      p 

5^'  nnHE  Grounds  of  tliese  old  established  and  responsiVjle  Xurseries  now  comprise  xs 
^    A    200  acres  in  a  thorough  stateof  cultivation.     The  stock  is  unsurpassed  in  extent  ^ 


and  in  health  and  beauty  of  growth.     Long  and  valuable  experience  enables  us  to  ^i 
grow  trees  and  plants  in  the  best  manner  ;  and  with  an  extensive  collection  of  spe-  ^i 
cimen  and  bearing  trees,  we  are  oontident  in  promising  entire  accuracy  in  labeling 
varieties.     Our  facilities  for  packiuij  are  so  complete  that  we  can  assure  the  safe 
transportation  of  packages  to  any  part  of  the  Union.     We  respectfully  refer  the  pub- 
lic to  our  old  patrons. 

The  stock  includes  the  following  staple  items  :    (For  a  more  extended  list  see 
Catalogues.) 

STANDARD   FRUIT  TREES    FOR   ORCHARDS.       p 

'g  APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  ^1 

I  PLUMS,  NECTARINES,  QUINCES.  p 

i  DWARF  TREES  FOR  GARDENS.  ^ 

■<g  APPLES  on  Paradise  Stacks,  (bear  immediately  after  setting.) 

^  PEARS  on  Quince  Stocks,  including  handsome  bearing  Trees. 

m  CHERRIES  on  Mabaleb  Stocks. 


'^         Small  Fruits  in  Oreat  Extent  and  Variety. 

^      CURRANTS,  STRAWBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES, 

I  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  4-c. 

I      RHUBARB,  ASPARAGUS,  &c. 

%  All  the  NEW  HARDY  NATIVE  SORTS,  including  among  others  : 

^  Diana,  Delaware,  Clinton,   Concord,  Garrigues,  Hartford  Prolific,  Logan,  Rebecca, 
1^  Tu  Kalon,  Union  Villaa;e,  Northern  Muscadine,  King,  Fragrant 

^  Harrison,  and  many  others. 

^      Some  of  these  we  consider  great  acquisitions  and  no  humbug. 

%      ISABELLA,  C.\TAWI}A  and  CLINTON  by  the  large  quantity,  and  all  the 

I  FORElCiN  VARIETIES  for  hou.se  culture. 

I      IN  THE  orxamp::ntal  department, 

^  Will  be  found  every  variety  of 

^         DECIDUOUS    ORXAMENTAL    TREES,   SHRUBS  AND    VINES, 
I  EVERGREEXS,  ROSES,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  ^c 

^      As  a  Speciality,  we  call  attention  to  our  lai"ge  supply  of 

I  AMERICANARBORVIT.ff: 

^  Plants  for  Screens,  which  are  in  fine  condition  to  transplant,  and  by  easy  nianage- 

^  meiit  will  soon  form  a  most  beautiful  hedge,  dense  ar.d  periectly  impervious  to  the 

fe'  si  gilt. 

I  THE  HOOKER  STRAWBERRY. 

1^  This  celebrated  Strawberry  originated  on  our  grounds,  and  can  now  be  had  of  us 

^  in  any  quantity,  at  low  rates. 

^  It  has  proved  in  various  States  to  1)e  of  the  highest  excellence,  possessing  the  fol- 

^  lowing  great  recommendations  :      Veri/  largp  gize,  great  rigor  and  productiveness, 

^  perfect Jlavor—\u  bkiutv  and  kxquisitk  klavok,  unequalled  by  any  other  variety ;  a 

fc  combination  of  qualities  wliicli  ri'mb  r  it  the  verv  la'St  for  general  culuvation. 

^  Price  for  spring  of  1860,  ;f2  per  100-iJlO  per  1000. 

I  II.  E.  HOOKER  &,  CO.. 

S  ROCHESTKR,  N.  Y. 
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NOTICES   OF 

TRY  mffli  11  Tl  CIlTmR. 


FrtOM    SUBSCRIBERS    AND    THE    PRESS- 


■':^^- 


m 


if 


As  witnessing'th^t  the  purposes  of  our  Publicaiioi^  are  successfully  carried  out,  both  to  }>^ 
^^1  our  readers,  who  ha\^e  already  the  evidence  of  their  contents,  and  to  strangers  who  may  on  i^ 
^P^  introduction  like  to  look  over  our  Credentials  before  they  take  us  to  their  homes  as  a  Family  "  «^ 
*^^  Fnend  and  Counsellor,  we  subjoin  below  a  few  exiricta  from  the  Letters  of  our  Corres- 
^0,  pondems,  and  the  Notices  of  the  Press.  The  Country  Gentleman  is  a  large  quarto,  ami  r^ 
«.i^'0  form?  two  vdmnes  o/4l6  pages  each,  per  year — price  $2,  in  advance.  The  aimual  volume  |^ 
*^|  of  The  Ci^jTiVATOR  contains  nearly  400  pages,  and  is  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  Fifty 
*^^  Cents.    Botli  Journals  are  amply  illustrated,  and  neatly  printed,  on  fine  and  durable  paper 

^1 

«^^     Frt)m  a  geiiUeman  in  Mas.sachusetts,  dis- 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 


liuguished  for  his  scientific  attainments,  and 
^^1  his  practical  skill  as  an  agriculturist — "  If  the" 
«^^^  hearty  approbation  of  a  single  reader  is  of 
g^^Q  any  wortii  to  you,  you  have  mine  most  hear- 
~i$  tily,  I  assure  you." 
'i^-     From  a  subscriber  in  Western  New  York 
— "  I  think  the  Country  Gentleman  tlie  best 
PAPER  for  farmers  I  have  yet  seen."  ■ 
From  a. subscriber  m  Ohio — "I  think  the 
li^  (jounlry  Gentleman  decidedlj'  the  best'A'^ii^ 
^1  cultural  /taper  in  the  country,  and  I  have  seeli 
>§^  and  read  many." 
»5^^      From  another  subscriber  in  Ohio— "I  value 
ft^l  the  Country  Gentleman  as  ilie  best  of  six- 
sa  teen  Agriciiliural  jjapers  wlm-li  I  take." 
From  a  subscriber  m  Maiiu — *•  I  like  your 
\mpeT  more  and  more  evcr\  day  " 

From  a  subscriber  iii  Illinois — "  I  prefer 
ine  Country  Gentleman  to  any  of  the  Agri- 


^1?  cultural -papers  I  amagtiuainted  with." 
^^      From  a  subscriber  in  Connecticut — "  It  is 


^«b  perliajw  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  liow 
s^^  much  1  have  been  pleased  and  instructed  ui 
ag^^  reading  the  Coiuiiry  Gentleman."  - 
a^>^  From  a  gemifman  in  Vt.,  distinguished 
j3§,i  both  as  a  writer  and  an  Agriculturist — "  The 
g,^I  Country  Gemieinaii  is,  by  far,  a;  the  head 
^S§  of  the  Agricultural  Journals  of  the  United 
^s|  Stales." 

^af  From  a  subscriber  hi  Michigan — "  I  can- 
^^^  not  ge'  along  without  it — in  fact,  h  is  the  best 
*^^  paper  I  c^er  read." 

•|^^  I'roni  a  substrilier  in  Kentucky — "  Of  all 
9^^  the  papers  I  have  ever  read,  there  is  none  in 
«^^  comparison  to  the  Country  Gentleman — you 
^^^  need  not  ask  me  for  what,  for  it  is  for  every 

THINO." 

From  a  subscriber  at  Concord,  Mass. — 
"  Vour  paper  is  hidubitably  the  best  p;ij)erin 
the  country." 

A  subscriber  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  speaks  of 
The  Country  Gentleman  as  "  the  leading 
periixlical  of  ll»e  country,  useful  and  prac- 
tical." 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS.  ^^ 

^ 

Wayne  CountyWliig — "We  are  acquaint-  pifls 
ed  with  no  paper  which  better  justifies  the  &i^ 
use  of  au  elegant  and  appropriate  title  thoi. 
The  Country  Gentleman.    It  is  not  on; > 
a  model  of  typographical  taste,  but  it  j.s  filled  ^'^ 
with  well  written  and  valuable  articles,  on  ^^ 
every  topic  of  interest  to  the  practical  agri-   - 
cultor,  whether  of  acres  or  of  rods.     It  i.s  : 
paper  of  which  Mr.  Tucker,  the  veteran  aiu 
pioneer  of  agricultural  publications  in  New-  ^^ 
York,  may  be  justly  proud.    We  commend  ^^ 
it  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  to  the  attentic^n  "•^ 
of  our  readers." 

Jacksonian,  Pontiac,  Mich. — "It  has  neve: 
falU-n  to  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  more  hiteresi 
mg  .>ind  readable  paper  of  \\vn  kind  than  T/ 
Country  Gentleman.    Taking  into  considei 
ation  the  great  amount  of  .reading  matiei   n 
its  columns,  and  the  fact  of  its  issuing  week-  ^ 
ly.  It  is  the  cheapest -paper  devoted  to  the  ||| 
same  subject  in  the  world,  and  we  wish  it  ^ 
God-speed  with  a  hearty  gt)od  will."  *  ^ 

Verinont  Chronicle,  Wiiid.iur,  Vt. — "  1; 
])atrons  may  rely  on  the  Coiuliiclor's  abiln 
and  enterprise,  judgment  and  taste,  ami  pui 
ly  of  mor;d  sentiment.  It  is  a  beautiful  an 
evfry  way  excellent  paper,  and  we  canm 
doubt  Its  sueeess." 

Ohio  Cultivator,  Columhu.%,  Ohio — "  l\lr   ,^ -^ 
Tucker  is  the  most  experienced  and  success-  |-' 
ful   publisher  of  agricuhural  papers  in  the  ^* 
Union,  having  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  -i 
century  in  the  business." 

The  Hudson  Gazette  pron<iunces  n"«li- 
cidedly  the  best  aj^riculiural  puhlication 
the  couiilrv." 

The  Wi'n.sted  Heralil  says—"  On  all  mn 
ters  pertaining  to  ihe  occupation  of  the  Fjh 
nier  and  the  tloriiculturist,  as  well  as  to  Dt 
mostic  Architecture  and  the  Cruntrj'  Fir< 
side,  it  is  without  a  rival." 

The  ifernW  and  Free  Pres«,  NmriftovMi  >^ 
Pa.,  says  of  77i«  Cultivator,  that  it  is  ••well  |* 
known  as  among  the  best  work*  of  tl"»  kind  k('* 
in  the  countrj'." 
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